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THE PAST YEAR 


will be long before a final verdict can be passed on 
political and economic changes initiated in 1933; but 


can at least be said with certainty that few of them 


ve contributed anything to such improvement as has 
mm place, and many of them have definitely ham- 
med it. The year has seen the collapse of the greatest 
onomic Conference ever summoned in the world’s 
wory, and the failure of its purpose of restoring an 
femational economic regime by concerted measures. 
s failure has been followed by the intensification of 
momic nationalism. No headway has been made in 
restoration of an international monetary system; on 
xcontrary, the year has been one of currency chaos— 
a, it is true, so violent as that of 1923, but involving 
greatest trading nations of the world. 


The great American experiment has overshadowed 

other influence both in its scope and in the 
fure of the changes that have been initiated. At 
ts the exhilaration and the confidence created by 
sident Roosevelt’s energy have resulted in rising 


es and expanding business, which have spread their 


mce to other countries. But his reforms have been 


@pid in execution and so disturbing to existing chan- 


and modes of business that they have in some cases 
ated their own ends and resulted in setbacks to 
fican recovery. Taking the year as a whole the net 
tton the rest of the world has almost certainly been 
miul, for the effort to depress the dollar below the 
iW justified by current economic conditions has created 
ettainty and brought about fresh movements of fugi- 
capital. 


On the other hand a number of helpful influences have 
mat work. In countries which have been free from 
monetary disturbances, prices, though little 
fer, have ceased to fall, and business men have been 
to plan ahead without fear of further depreciation. 
one or two cases, for example, wool and tin, the 
ance between demand and supply has in part been 
fored and stocks have begun to fall. Satisfaction at 
uler price stability, however, must be tempered by 
consideration that it has been brought about rather 
a restriction of supplies than by an expanding de- 
id. Again, in many countries, and in particular in 
Britain, cheap money has been an encouragement 
taders and its influence is slowly beginning to per- 
the business structure and to lower the fixed 
es upon industry. Certain industries in many 
#tes have also definitely benefited from protection, 
‘though this will bring its Nemesis, the usual local 
Fuus which it has given has created a temporary 






































feeling of optimism. Some expansion of employment, 
too, has been brought about by public expenditure, as 
for example, the road building programme of the Ger- 
man Government, while in countries where employment 
has been stable, there are signs of recovery in building 
and construction after two years in which capital expen- 
diture has been almost at a standstill. Even in regard 
to international trade, ways are being found of carry- 
ing on a small volume of business on the basis of ex- 
change bargains. This barter basis of equalising the 
balance between two nations puts commerce into a very 
confined strait-jacket, but within these limits it has made 
possible some, and in certain cases a slightly rising 
amount of trade to be carried on. 


Great Britain has to be numbered among the coun- 
tries that have done comparatively well. Prices, on the 
whole, have been stable, and at the end of the year they 
were rising; unemployment has been falling slowly and 
profits increasing; the Stock Exchange has been buoyant. 
The background to all this is portrayed in a rise of the 
Economist Business Activity Index, which was nearly 
7 per cent. higher in December, 1933, than twelve 
months previously. Though here, as elsewhere, certain 
industries have benefited from protection, the general 
improvement can hardly be said to be due to conscious 
planning, for whatever may be the ultimate outcome to 
the Minister of Agriculture’s schemes, they have hardly 
yet affected the general situation, and the British Gov- 
ernment has had no other plan of action for assisting 
the country out of depression. More significant in- 
fluences have been the effect of the depreciated pound, 
which has given us a larger share of the world’s export 
trade, and the fact that in the case of raw materials our 
protective duties have been offset by the low level to 
which the prices of these materials have fallen. In spite 
of our commercial policy, therefore, our foreign trade 
has just about held its ground. On the other hand, 
cheap money has been encouraging internal trade, and 
at the end of the year there have been signs of revival 
in capital industries; building has expanded and the turn- 
over in retail trade has been maintained. On the reverse 
of the medal, however, it must be mentioned that the 
export trades, our shipbuilding industry and our mer- 
cantile marine remain at a lower level than at any time 
in the present century, with the corollary that though 
half-a-million men have been absorbed in 1933 into paid 
employment, there remain 2} millions on the unemployed 
register. There is little hope of a return to complete 


prosperity until the improvement in internal trade is 
balanced by a similar improvement in external com- 
merce. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Tue impression gained from a survey of developments in 
the past year is one of gradual but steady expansion in 
nearly all branches of economic activity. After a long 
and painful process of readjusting costs to selling prices, 
the profound disturbance of relative prices appears to 
have been partially overcome by the end of 1932 when 
the stage was set for a revival. Readjustment has, of 
course, been made easier by the suspension of the gold 
standard and the consequent relative stability of whole- 
sale prices, which obviated the necessity for drastic cuts 
in wages and the consequent friction between workers 
and employers. Other important factors which facili- 
tated industrial recovery were cheap money and the 
restoration of the national finances. It must be borne 
in mind that although the ratio of exchange between 
commodities has undergone drastic changes, profitability 
does not depend on absolute prices, but on the relation- 
ship between costs and selling prices. 

As the Economist’s index of business activity (cor- 
rected for seasonal fluctuations) shows, the volume of 
activity during the first quarter of 1933 remained un- 
changed at the slightly higher level reached in the 
autumn of 1932. From April onwards it rose steeply 
until the end of the year, when it stood at a higher level 
than in any month since June, 1930. We summarise 
below a list of representative annual . 


PRODUCTION AND BUSINESS 


1930 1931 
Indices of production— 
London and Cambridge Economic Service 
(1924 = 100) 
Board of Trade (1924 = 100) 
Ou of— 


84-3 
93-7 
219 
3-8 
5-2 
54-6 


ae ee etn ceeiaeceeal 10,914 
Index of wage rates (Ministry of Labour), 1924= 
100) 99-0 


* Provisional t For the first nine months of 1933 the figure was 96-1, as com- 
pared with 92-3 in the corresponding period of 1932. ¢ Third quarter of 1933. 


While recovery was at first confined to the home mar- 
ket the volume of exports, as recorded by the Board of 
Trade, rose by 13.8 per cent. between the second and 
fourth quarters of 1933. In fact, the volume of exports 

_in the last quarter of 1933, though still 15.9 per cent. 
\ below the level of 1930 was higher than in any quarter 
since 1930. 

The expansion of production was most pronounced in 
the capital equipment trades, but some of the branches 
of industry engaged in the production of consumers’ 
goods had made substantial headway by the end of the 
year. 

The expansion of productive activity reacted favour- 
ably on some of the industries ancillary to production. 
There has been little improvement in shipping for most 
of the channels of international trade remained frozen. 
On the other hand, the British railway industry recorded 
a substantial improvement in the volume of freight 
traffic during the second half of 1933. 


Great Britain 
(All Standard-Gauge Railways) 


Aggregate 
48 weeks’ 


Inc. (+) or Dec. (—), 
compared with the 
ended 
Dec. 2, 1933 


comemngening gemted of 


Tons 
48,359 
2,385,638 
1,664,067 
— 160,011 


+ 609,919 


Freight train traffic (excl 
me Peep ane 


1,509,007 
232,403,141 


* Excluding Classes 1-6. t Classes ~6. 


The comparison of freight train traffic for the first 
eleven months of 1933 with the corresponding period of 
1932 is less favourable, as the improvement did not 


really begin until the summer. A description of devel 
ments in various branches of British industry dari 
1933 will be found in Section III, Commerce and Tradell, 


AGRICULTURE 

THE outstanding feature of the year was the develop 
ment of the Government’s agricultural policy along thr 
main lines—import duties, regulation of —— 
import quotas. These measures, together with { 
Wheat Act of 1932, constitute a drastic attempt to effed 
the revival and reconstruction of this country’s oldeg 
industry. 

The agricultural returns collected by the Ministry 
June, 1933, revealed not unexpected reactions to ¢ 
new policy. The arable area showed a reduction 
117,000 acres, which was due entirely to a he 
decrease in the area under clover and rotation grasg 
The acreage under all other crops showed an increase ¢ 
196,000 acres, notwithstanding an _ increase 
24,000 acres in the acreage returned as bare fallow. 
total corn area was greater by 73,000 acres than in 19%. 
an expansion which resulted mainly from an increase 
372,000 acres (29 per cent.) in the wheat , 
reductions of 209,000 acres (22 per cent.) in the a 
under barley and of 86,000 acres (5 per cent.) in { 
area under oats. This exact ‘‘ turnover”’ is { 
result of the Wheat Act. A further addition amou 
ing to 15,000 acres was recorded in the potato acreag 
As a result of the continued subsidy, the area und. 
sugar beet increased by 109,000 acres (43 per cent. 
the largest acreage recorded for this crop. Roots a 
other fodder crops again covered a smaller area, g 
increase of 8,000 acres under mangolds and 10,0 
under other fodder crops being outbalanced by a loss ¢ 
25,000 acres to turnips and swedes. 

With the exception of cattle, which showed an i 
crease of 262,200 (4 per cent.) the number of livestogm, 
was smaller than in 1932. 

For the first time since 1924 the total number of ag 
cultural workers showed an increase, the fact that 
number of regular male workers was greater bei 
especially satisfactory. 

The prolonged drought adversely affected the yield Gir 
hay, roots and vegetables, although the yield of all co 
crops, except peas, was above average. The good yie Th 
of wheat, combined with the large increase in acreagq. ~“ 
gave a total production which was nearly 9} millic if . 
cwt. (42 per cent.) more than in 1932—a result whicf 193: 
had a depressing effect on prices, despite the aim of th 
Wheat Act. The total production of barley was abo 
2,700,000 cwts. (18 per cent.), and the total output 
oats about 500,000 cwts. (2 per cent.) less than in 193 
The yield of potatoes was slightly above average, 3 
on the increased acreage the crop amounted to 3,478,0 
tons, or about half a million tons above average. bs 
yield of turnips and swedes and mangolds fell short 
an average total production by well over five milig@™ 
tons, and the hay crop, while of good quality, was 
tinctly on the short side. The production of hops 
1933 showed an increase of 15 per cent. over the p 
vious year. With the exception of strawberries, t 
average yield of all small fruit was greater than in 14 
The year also proved a favourable one for orchard frag 
all kinds, especially plums, yielding more heavily # 
in 1932. 

OVERSEAS TRADE 


As will be seen from the following table, total over 
trade in 1933 showed a yet further decline, though tq 
was actually a slight recovery in exports :— 


FOREIGN TRADE VALUES 
(£000,000) 
| roe | 1560 | ror | ose | 1 
For tl 
390-6 | 365-0 a 
63-9 51-0 pea 
454:5 | 416-0 | at | 


1,044-0 


570-8 
86-8 


657-6 


861-3 701°7 


386-4 406-8 285°7 


7 
br, 








>. Ireb. 17.) 










piigain in 1933, thanks no doubt to the retarded effect 
abandoning the gold standard, imports decreased 
Bath a exports, and the passive balance was further 
Pou ° 

Retained imports and British exports in the three 
incipal classes are shown below :— 


juni 
Prag 

























ve. 

5 Ute (£000,000) 
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Pe 1924 1932 | 1933 

. Re- Re- Re- |British 
: British British |,“ 
tained tained tained | Ex- 
Imports Exports Im Exports) El oan 





























ee 357-8 | 32-3 | 328-5 | 28-5 
men 323-8 | 106-5 | 140-9 | 43-6] 155-0] 46-0 
Sarinensamneanibomene 266-0 | 618-9 | 145-9 | 275-6 | 140-0 | 280-4 


The substantial increase in raw material imports is 
finitely encouraging, particularly as the quarterly 
@eures show that the tendency was increasing as the year 
ent on. Similar encouragement can be derived ion 
he increase in exports of manufactures. Export prices 
ely rose during the year. The volume of exports in 
933, according to the Board of Trade, was 78.4 
41930 = 100), the highest figure reached since 1930. 
e following table shows the quantities of some of 
spor leading exports during the past four years in com- 
‘parison with 1924 :— 


Some LEADING Exports 
(Quantity, o00’s omitted) 















1924 1930 1931 1932 1933 
sebinenebeenneoneeeenes 61,651 54,874 42,750 38,899 39,067 
3,851 3,160 1,979 1,889 1,922 
463 482 329 275 
163,056 | 136,988 | 133,516 | 141,663 | 135,124 
» 14,443,959 |2,406,767 11,716,342 |2,197,471 2,031,138 
eccesescecce tals 411 288 280 41 458 
164,740 56,331 53,537 61,318 
56,843 29,746 28,297 32,896 
110,786 65,342 65,985 76,861 
a in| 388] 3S 
motives ... Thous. tons 24 "20 “ = 
otor cars and chassis Thous. 15 25 40 52 








od yie 
- a The final table shows the volume of overseas trade, as 
‘Hioftulated by the Board of Trade, during each quarter 
it whicf” 1932 and 1933 :— 
m of th 
on ae VOLUME OF TRADE 
yutput (1930 = 100) 
in 193 
ae me, | Bet |. 
m) x 
3,478. eee 
ge. 
ee Pm onennrenvernveconeneccconcccccs 91-6 116-2 130-6 
e mill First quarter .....sscssssssssesessess 95-0 76-9 100-8 
. ond quarter ........esseeseseees 85-7 78-7 91-0 
was ¢ qhird quarter eossecssoocccoonceceoece 85-0 71-9 67-8 
E hops fourth quarter ........sscccssceee 94-9 79°8 83-1 
- the p First quarter ........ccsscsseseeeeee 87-0 76-5 81-6 
. OS a 88-0 73°9 83-6 
Tries, Third quarter nenosemmiptscsacesincsen 89-8 79-2 76-6 
1 in 10 fourth quarter  ..........cssecseeees 97-8 84-1 73-7 
yard {OM 1993 «....seesseccsscsseecsnesssesessnerses 90-7 78-4 78-9 
ivily iD 


The figures for volume also show the remarkable facts 
lat, despite the tariff, retained imports were greater in 
1933 than in 1932 or 1924; and (more remarkable still) 
sat food imports (despite a galaxy of quotas) were 
Meater in volume in 1933 than in 1930 or 1924. Thanks 
0 low prices, we actually imported more food in 1933 
han before the depression! 









INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


For the first time since the results of the year 1928 were 
. lalysed, the net earnings of concerns whose reports 
"0 ‘peared last year show a rise. The 1,945 concerns 
KC how together an increase in net profits of {671,932 over 

results, or 0.5 per cent., as against a decrease of 
‘7 millions, or 18 per cent., from the results of 1931 
br 1,998 concerns reporting in 1932. 





1°77 
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Net ProFits (AFTER PAYMENT OF DEBENTURE INTEREST, ETC.) 





Reports published in 
Increase (+) 








1932 | 1933 











57,165,291 52,046,158 


First oe | 562 

Second quacte 612 | 51,164.925 | 52,871,165 

Third quarter... | 307 | 16,284,606 | 15,394,560 

Fourth quarter 464 | 16,201,909 | 21,116,780 
Total . 1,945 [140,756,731 | 141,428,663 








Net profits last quarter were widely spread over all 
groups of undertakings, allowance being made for the 
time-lag in the profits of Trusts. Drafts on reserves were 
made to a much smaller extent than in the last quarter 
of 1932; but in the cases of iron, coal and steel, shipping, 
and trusts they were still appreciable. Prominent among 
those concerns which made good net earnings were 
motors, breweries (the first effects of the Chancellor’s 
concession in the 1933 Budget) and textiles, especially 
rayon and wool. In the next table we show the ratio of 
net profits to preference and ordinary capital together, 
and the average dividends paid on preference and 
ordinary shares since 1909, excluding the war period. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Ratio of Average Average 

Profits to Dividend on Dividend on 

Pref.and Preference Ordinary 

Ord. Capital Capital Capital 
% % % 

1909 .......seccceceeee 7-4 4°3 6-3 
BORD .ccoccccccccccecce 8-2 4°5 7-0 
BEBE ccccceccccecocese 9-9 4:9 8-5 
Be cecesenserverevens 10-2 5-2 8-5 
BOBS .ncccccccccceccece 11-7 5-1 10-2 
1GBD ..ccrvcccccccccccce 15-2 5-0 12-6 
BED eccsevevecenseess 10-3 5-2 10-2 
BED ocerccccsessscecce 7-0 5-2 8-4 
Be ierencecensccecess 9-8 5°3 9-3 
i icccccsceccecscses 10-3 5-4 9-8 
BEB vcccecccccsocscene 10-9 5-5 10-3 
BB reccccescecccssere 11-3 5-4 11-1 
BEEF ccceccccececececee 10°5 5-3 10-8 
BEB scccoccceccccccsce 11-1 5°4 10°6 
BP vccccccncceseccove 10-5 5-5 10°5 
BD ccccececcceescece 9-8 5°7 9-5 
BB ss cececesevecncceee 7-2 5-2 7-2 
1932 .....cccccccccecee 5:8 4-2 5-9 
BOBB ccccccccccccccseee 6-1 4-6 5-8 


A satisfactory feature of 1933 is the allocation of {16.2 
millions to reserves, or 11.5 per cent. of net earnings, 
as against only {10.6 millions, or 7.4 per cent., in 1932. 
In the last quarter of 1933 the average ordinary divi- 
dend was 5.2 per cent., against 4.9 per cent. in the same 
quarter of 1932, and debenture interest worked out at 
5.04 per cent. in the last quarter of 1933 and at 4.99 per 
cent. for the year, as against 5.16 per cent. and 5.01 per 
cent. respectively in 1932. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Tue highly volatile dollar conditioned the course of com- 
modity prices throughout 1933. From the opening of 
the year until the abandonment of gold by the United 
States authorities at the end of March, prices of both 
primary products and manufactured goods were steadily 
falling to establish a new ‘‘ low.’’ The decline was most 
acute in American primary product prices, but sterling 
primary product prices in their tum, though not so 
rapid in falling, were declining faster than the prices in 
sterling of all commodities included in the Economist 
index. The peak for sterling and dollar prices was 
reached on July 12th. 


Since mid-July, sterling prices were less responsive to 
dollar prices, owing to the counteracting influences of 
the dollar’s external value. As will be seen from the 
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following table, the complete Economist index rose 
during the last twelve months by 4.6 per cent. 


1927 = 100 


Cereals Other | Tex- Min- | Miscel- Com 


Date ~ Foods | tiles erals | laneou — 
Average, 1928 | 103-6 93-8 | 105-1 92-1 95-8 98-1 
» 1929 96-9 85-8 92-2 95°6 90-5 92-4 

o 1930 81-0 77°2 64-4 83-6 81-6 77°6 
1931 68-7 65-3 50-0 73-1 68-4 64-9 

9 1932 68-2 62-5 49-2 72-9 61-9 62-6 
End Dec. 1930} 70-0 71-0 51-4 78-0 75-2 68-7 
» Dec. 1931] 69-0 65-7 52-8 76-7 66-2 65-8 
» Dec. 1932} 63-1 60-0 48-6 73-9 61-9 61-1 
» Jan. 1933} 64-3 60-1 48-0 73-0 61-1 60-9 
» Feb. ,, 63-5 60-4 45-8 72-8 60-1 60-0 
» Mar. ,, 63-4 57-8 45-9 73-1 58-9 59-3 
wet... 64°7 57-9 48-8 74-9 62-0 61-4 
» May ,, 64-4 57-7 51-9 80-3 65:5 63-6 
» June ,, 64-7 58-0 54-0 81-0 68-2 65-0 
co = 64-7 58-8 54-1 79°8 69-9 65-3 
» Aug. , 66-1 59-7 §3-7 79-4 69-4 65-5 
, Sept. ,, 65-0 60-8 52-7 79°3 68-6 65-0 
» a. 64-0 58-9 51-8 78-6 67-8 64-0 
» Nov. ,, 63-1 57-5 50-8 77°3 67°5 63-1 
» Dec. ,, 64-5 56-7 53-3 77°4 68-1 63-9 
Average, 1933 64-4 68-7 50-9 77°2 65°6 63-1 





Over the year, other foods continued to fall to a new 
“‘ low,’’ but cereals, meat and textiles rose slightly, 
and minerals and miscellaneous rose quite sharply. 

In the next table we give the figures of our index 
number converted to a percentage of the average level 
of the last pre-war year: — 


1913 = 100 


Date. a Other | Tex- | Min- | Miscel- Com- 


Meat Foods | tiles erals |laneous todex 


Average, 1927 | 139-9 | 159-3 | 153-9 | 121-6 | 124-6 | 137-6 
o» 1928 | 145-0 | 149-4 | 161-7 | 111-9 | 119-3 | 135-1 

» 1929 | 135-6 | 136-8 | 141-9 | 116-2 | 112-7 | 127-2 

” 1930 | 113°4 | 122-9 | 99-1} 101-6 | 101-5 | 106-8 

” 1931 | 96-1 | 104-1 77-0 | 88:9} 85-3 | 89-3 

” 1932 | 95-4) 99-6 75°7 | 88-6 77-1 86-1 
End June,1931} 96-3 | 95-9] 74-5 88-0 | 85-6} 87-5 
» Dec. 1931] 96-6 | 104-7 81-3 | 93-3] 82-4 90-6 
» June,1932} 96-4 91-8 | 67-3] 82-0 | 72-7] 80-9 
» Dec. 1932} 88-3} 95-6] 74-8 | 89-9] 77-1 84-1 
» June 1933} 90-5 | 92-4] 83-1 98-5 | 84-9} 89-5 
» Dec. 1933) 90-2} 90-2] 82-1 94-1 84-8 | 87-9 
Average, 1933 | 90-1 93-5 77-6 | 93-9 81:7 | 86-8 


It will be noticed that all the groups in the index 
except other foods show figures nearer the pre-war level 
at the end of June, 1933, just when the American 
summer boom was at its height, than at the close of the 
year; though in this instance cereals and meat, textiles 
and miscellaneous have held their mid-1933 rise better 
than minerals, while other foods declined throughout the 
year to a new “‘ low ’’ compared with December, 1932. 
The combined effect is a rise, already mentioned, for the 
first time since 1927 in the complete index. But this 
rise, as was pointed out in a leading article on sterling 
prices in 1933 in the Economist of January 13, 1934, is 
composed of extreme movements in both directions 
(wool, rubber, tin and tea showing 20 to 100 per cent. 
rises), while flax and Canadian cheese showed over 
20 per cent. falls, between April 5, 1933, the nearest date 
to the American departure from gold, and January 3, 
1934; and half of all the price changes in the Economist 
index between these two dates lie between + 14 per 
cent. and — 2 per cent. 

In the following table we show, as a percentage of 
the average for 1924, the annual movements which have 
occurred in each group since 1928 : — 

YBARLY Averacss (1924 = 100) 
1928 1929 1930 = 1932 1933 


Cereals and meat 90-7 84-8 70-9 60 59-7 56-3 
Other foods ...... 87-9 80-5 72-3 61-2 58-6 55-0 
Textiles sbbebenbene’ 76-8 67-4 47-1 36-6 35-9 37-2 
Minerals sennbéebaed 77-1 80-0 70-0 61-2 61-0 64-7 
Miscellaneous ...... 90-7 85-7 77-3 64-8 58-6 62-1 


c—_S_ oe eee eee 


Complete index 84-8 79-9 67-0 56-1 54-0 54:5 


—__ 





In the next table we show the quarterly figures of ¢ 
index of the sterling prices of certain primary produg 
and that of an approximately corresponding group , 
gold prices (till the end of March, 1933, thereafter ¢ 


interna 






the Go 
fall in | 


























dollar prices) expressed as a percentage of the level ¢ —_ 
September 18, 1931:— Whil 
(September 18, 1931 = 100) of shor 





Sterling Prices Dollar Prices {cial bil 





1931 (Primary Products) quantit 

DPaDeES BD ..coccccccccccccccccs 117-1 94-4 market 
1932 

March 23 ......sscscsscsccesceses 111-9 g6-5 lor the 

acne eseeny 99-3 80-5 Treasu 

tember 21 .........eccccseseoes 117-4 89-6 million 

December siete cocahaiiai nities 109-3 76-9 in Apr 

33 , 

March 22 .....cscccssesecesceeee 104-0 80-1 fit stoo 

EEE ccssucussnencesseetevannnes 118-2 117-4 Jmillion 

September 20 ..........csseeseeeee 116-9 120-7 million 






















December 27 ........ssssesseseeee 113-9 | 119-8 it 


It will be noted that the depreciation of the dollar in rion 
the foreign exchange market has very largely offset thal This 
effect upon sterling prices of the sudden rise in dollarfin the 
prices between the end of March, 1933, and the second million 
week of July. By September, sterling prices hadfwas th 
receded and dollar prices had risen from their end-June ihe res 
levels; and by the end of the year the decline in sterling $fycha: 
prices had gone further and dollar prices were weaker. {93 

Our final table shows the percentage increase, as com-ifomitte 
pared with July, 1914, of the Ministry of Labour’s index Shave « 
of the cost of living during the past seven years:— [practic 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE INCREASE SINCE JULY, 1914.—All items ion d 
(Food, Rent, Clothing, Fuel and Light, etc.) Treasu 


Month 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
inning of) 


mh 4% Pw % Pw yw w% 
January ......... 75 68 67 66 53 47 42 
February ...... 72 66 65 64 52 47 «41 
Che cccccccee 71 64 66 61 50 46 39 
April  ........0006 65 GA 62 57 47 440 «O37 
BUF cco concccece 64 64 61 55 47 48 3 
June ez... 63 65 60 54 45 42 36 
JebY —cvccccecccce 66 65 61 55 47 438 8638 
August ___...... 64 65 63 57 45 41 39 
September ...... 65 65 64 57 45 41 41 { 
October _...... 67 66 65 56 45 43 «41 
November 69 67 67 57 46 43 43 
December 69 68 67 55 48 43 43 


While retail prices and the cost of living have declined}... 
from 1927 to their lowest in mid-1933, the decline itself 
has been slight compared with that of wholesale prices 
in the same period, as is evident from the foregoing 
tables. On the other hand, the reversed direction of 
wholesale prices during 1933 has apparently had an 
immediate effect upon the course of the cost of living, 
since the latter index stands higher at the end of the 
year than at the beginning for the first time since 1926. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE main problem the banks and the money market 
had to solve during 1933 was that of the collapse 
of discount rates. Various circumstances had combined 
to bring this problem into existence. Firstly came the 
course of events abroad. These included the American 
banking holiday of March, the subsequent vagaries of 
the dollar, the weakness of the French finances, and the jt 
summer deterioration of confidence in the stability of 
Holland and Belgium. All these events combined to fatt 
create the impression that London was the sole § 
centre in which to hold funds, and the gold influx into 
the Bank of England early in the year is in itself suffi 
cient to show that much foreign money was lodged in 
London for safe custody during the course of the year. 
Now all this money, directly or indirectly, entered the 
London money market in search of employment, and 
so went to swell the quantity of funds that had already 
been called into existence by our attempt to revive & 
and raise prices by means of an easy credit policy. 
Again, if the supply of short money increased, the 
demand decreased as the year went on. trade 
revival was mainly internal, and so brought few fresh 
commercial bills—which originate almost entirely from ae 
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f international trade—into the London market. Also, 
GUC the Government very naturally took advantage of the 
Ip OF f,1 in long-term interest rates to complete their funding 
er tions, and this involved the further retirement of 
vel off Treasury bills. 

While it is impossible to measure either the amount 
of short money in London or the quantities of commer- 
cial bills, it is possible to obtain a rough guide to the 
quantity of Treasury bills held by the banks and the 
market at any time by adding up the tender allotments 
for the preceding 13 weeks; this being the life of a 
Treasury bill. This 13 weeks’ total stood at {666 
millions at the end of 1932. It reached its lowest point 
in April, just after the close of the financial year, when 
it stood at £530 millions. It then increased to £595 
millions in the middle of July, but fell back to {£560 
millions at the end of September. By the end of the 
year it had only recovered to {£597 millions, or {£69 
millions short of its size twelve months before. 

This decrease arises directly from the year’s reduction 
in the total Treasury bill issue. This stood at {£928 
millions at the end of 1932, fell to £764 millions in May, 
} hadfiwas then increased to {962 millions in a single week as 
-June fihe result, of the issue of £200 millions fresh bills to the 
etling#Exchange Equalisation Account, and closed for the year 
eaker. £939 millions. The {£200 millions increase can be 
 Com-ifomitted, as there is no reason to suppose that these bills 
index#have come into general circulation, and so from the 
practical money market point of view there was a reduc- 
fion during the year of £189 millions in the total of 
Treasury bills, of which £69 millions fell on tender allot- 
ments and the remaining {120 millions on tap allot- 
ments to Public Departments. The size of this last 
figure is not surprising, in view of the fact that a large 
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1933 
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a part of the autumn Conversion Loan issue of {150 
39 fnilions was taken up by Public Departments, who 
37 covered their purchases by allowing their Treasury bills 
36 #to run off. 

= Here are the keys to the summer collapse of discount 
39 §rtes, namely, an influx of money from abroad, the 
41 iicontinuance of plentiful credit conditions at home, the 
a redemption of Treasury bills, and last but not least the 


fact that the early stages of a trade revival are financed 
out of accumulated cash reserves without resort to bank 
loans. Indeed, the first consequence of a revival was a 
liquidation of stocks of commodities and the repayment 
f outstanding bank loans, thereby diverting fresh money 
into the money market. In these circumstances the three 


clined 
> itself 
prices 
going 


- . months’ Treasury bill discount rate fell from }# per cent. 
‘vin in January to y’, per cent. in April and to } per cent. in 
of ‘ ptember. The clearing banks continued to charge 


Iper cent. for their short loans, but other bankers offered 








1926. money during the summer and early autumn at rates as 
ow as $ per cent. Some bill brokers were driven right 
ut of business by the low rates, and all brokers sought 
) borrow as much cheap outside money as they could 
nd to reduce their clearing bank loans to a minimum. 
vetween December, 1932, and September, 1933, the 

market fearing banks’ call and short loans had fallen from 

— 2121.4 to {86.0 millions—a contraction of nearly one- 

n hurd. 

me the} Then came the solution of the problem. A year 

erica Before, in the autumn of 1932, the clearing banks had 

ries of Sought to enforce minimum discount rates by co-opera- 
nd the fin, but the attempt rapidly broke down. At the end 
lity of it September a second, and this time a successful, 
ned to fhttempt was made. The clearing banks began by 
le safe fnMouncing that they would not buy three months’ 
ux into Hrasury bills at less than } per cent., and during the 
ff suffi- Fest of ‘the year they steadily advanced their buying 
iged in fate, until by Christmas it stood at 11% per cent. In the 


ew Year they had to relax it to 1 per cent., as the 
ipply of Treasury bills was again reduced, but even 
I per cent. represented an immense improvement over 
mber’s rate of } per cent. 

As the clearing banks are by far the biggest buyers 
bills, their policy transformed the whole money 
Matket. The weekly tender rate conformed to the 
’ minimum rate, and outside money quickly dis- 
, as rising discount rates made it more profit- 
for Dominion and foreign banks to hold bills 

















instead of lending their funds in the market. Bill 
brokers, too, began to hold bills against borrowed 
money, and as a result of all this between September and 
December the clearing banks’ call and short loans in- 
creased from £86.0 celieen millions. On the other hand, 
the banks could only enforce higher discount rates by 
reducing their purchases of bills, and so their discounts 
fell from £353.0 millions in September to {309.5 millions 
in December. During the year as a whole their discounts 
were reduced by about {100 millions, or by somewhat 
more than the reduction in Treasury bill allotments by 
tender. This looks as if other interests—including pos- 
sibly the Bank of England—had increased their 
holdings. 

One final consequence of the clearing banks’ policy 
was the emergence in December of an “‘ outside ’’ rate 
for three months’ Treasury bills, representing the rate 
which buyers other than the clearing banks were pre- 
pared to pay. Thus the spread between the clearing 
banks’ and outside loan rates is now being paralleled by 
a new spread between the clearing banks’ and outside 
discount rates. The clearings banks’ discount rate, how- 
ever, remains the effective rate, owing to the prepon- 
om of the clearing banks on the buying side of the 
market. 


So far the problem has been solved, but bankers and 
bill brokers alike have to face the fact that the redemp- 
tion of Treasury bills is by no means at an end. There 
is only one permanent cure, and this is a revival of inter- 
national trade and the bill on London, together with the 
resumption of foreign lending. Pending this, there is 
bound to be a glut of money in London, which will not 
make things easy for the money market. Close and 
constant co-operation will be needed under present con- 
ditions to keep in being the present minimum discount 
rate. 


We append our usual table of London rates: — 


Lonpon RatTEs. 


Whole Year 


102 105| 128] 100 | 108| 129| 1900 1931 | 102 193 


Fate .....ceereseee none | four | none} one | none| five | four | four} six | nose 
Highest Bank hiewm | S| Hi Ri Kl HAI SIS) % 
Pi icnensncsnnens 4 5 5 5 5 6 6 2 
Lowest Bank ra’ 


te| 414] 5 | 4 | 444 4 3 4, 2 2 
4/0/0|4/11/0] 5/0/0 |4/13/0}4/13/0|5/10/0] 3/8/5|3/18/7| 3/0/2| 2/0/0 


b is 3/10/9) 4/2/0 “oe wee 4/3/0) 5/5/4|2/12/3|3/11/0}1/16/9) 13/10 
9/3} 9/0} 9/9) 8/2) 7/0) 4/8) 16/2) 7/7)1/3/5 | 1/6/2 


The course of Bank rates abroad is shown in the 
following table : — 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF BANK RATEs. 





End of Months of 1933 

g & 
el2lelal ¢ 
5 8 3 < 
9 9 g 9 % 
Beli Le lee la lala lal ela | ada | 4 | 4-00 

N. York Fed 

Reserve ... | 2 2 5 3 | 23 | 23) 28] 24) 23)2 }2 | 2 | 2-50 
Amsterdam.... | 24 | 24 | 2$ | 26 | 34 | 44) 4 | 3 | 2 at at 2} | 2-91 
licensees 41414 34 | 34 3-66 
Stockhoim..... 3 31/313 1/3 |3 |3 |3 | 2] 3-16 
comer ATAU T VA RRA L AIS] a Aa LES 
Madrid ........|6 |6 |6 e 6161/16/16 /16/16 |6 |6 | 6-00 
Rome ......... 4l4l414414 14 14 | 3] 38] 38] 3 | 3-79 
i ccnnns 2}2/2/2/2/]2])2)2 42 )2 42 |2 | 2-00 
Helsingfors 6|6\/6 \6 | 55/53) 5415 |5 | 5 5-50 
Lisbon ......... et 64 $} 6 $ ef 6 ¢ $ ¢ $ 6-25 
Vinee ie ‘le je is |}5 |5 |5 |5 |5 |5 |5 |5 | 5 | 5-16 
Tokio. ae 4, 26)4; 9014-3814. 36 4;36|4-36|3.65 3-65}3-05|8-65)3.65)8. 66 4-02 
Athens.......|9 |9 |9 |9 |9 | 7 3 3 it 71717 17-95 
Bucharest "171717 16 . 6j6¢6i6i6\|6/6 16 6-25 
japest ..... ‘ 
Beieenae 1 Oe | bY OE | EL EY SEE | EY eh | BY 
Danzig.......... a4i4iasi4i3i4313 13 1/3 |3 13 |3 | 3-83 
Riga.sscs.scose 54 | 5b | 5b | St | St | 58] Sh | 5d | 53] St | 58 | 5b | 5-50 








It will be seen that money remains cheap all over the 
world, and in several Continental centres record low 
Bank rates were established during the course of the 
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year. Even the summer threats to the maintenance of 
the gold standard in Holland and Switzerland only had 
a temporary effect upon rates, while the French autumn 
Budget crisis did not necessitate an increase in the 
Banque de France’s rediscount rate. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


Bank clearings for 1933, which are shown in the 
following table, provide further evidence of the year’s 
improvement in trade. The slight decline in town clear- 
ings is of very little significance, and may reflect no 
more than the contraction in the weekly Treasury bill 
turnover. Stock Exchange settlement clearings record 
an advance of 5.2 per cent. over 1932: — 














1930 1931 1932 1933 

£ mill. f mill. mill. {£ mill. 

Town clearings ............+.+ 38,783 31,816 27,834 27,714 
Metropolitan clearings ...... 1812 1,668 1,610 1,657 
Country clearings.............. 2,963 2,752 2,668 2,767 
WE ..ccvsececencecezece 43,558 36,236 32,112 32,138 


The increases in metropolitan and country clearings 
are directly indicative of the revival in general business. 
Provincial bank clearings for 1933 were {1,243 millions, 
or only {5,000,000 more than in 1932, but the returns 
for the last quarter of the year alone were {£320 millions, 
or £9,000,000 above the total for the last quarter of 
1932. For the last quarter of the year alone the Brad- 
ford clearings showed an improvement over 1932 of as 
much as 20.1 per cent., and Sheffield one of 16.4 per 
cent. Curiously enough, the improvement in country 
bank clearings for the last quarter of the year was not so 
great as the improvement in provincial clearings. From 
an industrial point of view, it is perhaps satisfactory 
that the increase in the rate of circulation of money in 
eleven leading manufacturing and commercial centres 
should have outstripped the general increase in the rate 
of circulation all over the country. 


MONEY AND BANKING 
THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


Amipst the confused events of 1933 four developments 
are prominent. These are the evolution of the dollar, 
the formation of the European gold bloc, the attempts 
of Germany to link together export trade and external 
payments, and last, but not least, the part played by 
the British authorities. 

The year opened with the United States still on the 
gold standard, but already it had become clear that 
the internal pressure of deflation and falling prices had 
become intolerable. In early March came the breaking 
point with the proclamation of the banking holiday, 
and six weeks later followed the formal divorce of 
the dollar from gold. Since then the American Ad- 
ministration have been admittedly groping their way 
towards a new kind of dollar which would give them 
an adequate price-level and sufficient freedom of action 
at home. Nor has a policy of apparent drift and hesi- 
tation been entirely avoidable, for the Administration’s 
attempts to evolve a new dollar had to be co-ordinated 
both with their general internal policy and with their 
periodical need of carrying through extensive debt re- 
funding operations. It is this which, together with 
the contention between the hard-money and soft-money 
schools, explains the continual veerings of the Adminis- 
tration towards and away from inflation. 

The latest stage in the dollar’s evolution was reached 
shortly after the old year closed. This consisted of 
the formal announcement that the gold content of the 
dollar would be reduced to an upper limit of 60 per 
cent. of the former value, and that the country’s mone- 
tary gold stocks would be taken over by the Govern- 
ment at their old par value and promptly written up 
in the proportion of 60 to roo. The profit accruing 
from this revaluation would be applied primarily to 
the establishment of an exchange stabilisation fund of 
$2,000 millions. Legislation was promptly introduced 
and passed to carry these decisions into effect. 
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How far this new value of the dollar is to prov 
effective remains to be seen. The first move was mag 
immediately after the first announcement, when th 
Administration’s official buying price of gold was raised 
from $34.06 to $34.45 per ounce, the new price corre. 
sponding to the revaluation of the dollar at 60 per cent, 
of its former gold content. At the end of January, whea 
the new legislation was passed, a proclamation was 
issued fixing the gold content of the dollar at 59.06 per 
cent. of its former content, and consequently fixing the 
price of gold at $35 per fine ounce. This new value of 
the dollar corresponded to a parity of 6.63 cents to the 
French franc, and as at that time the quoted ex 
was below that rate, heavy shipments of gold took place 
from Paris to New York. It also proved profitable tp 
buy gold in London for shipment to New York. 


Whereas the United States broke loose from gold 
in order to recover her economic freedom, the Con. 
tinental countries deliberately adhered to gold, even at 
the cost of low prices, dwindling exports, intensified 
trade restrictions, unbalanced Budgets, and all the re- 
maining symptoms of an over-valued currency. It is 
easy to understand the choice, for all these countries 
had either themselves had experience of uncontrolled 
inflation or had witnessed it at close quarters; and they 
feared the effects of a further devaluation upon internal 
public opinion and morale. Naturally, the choice did 
not make 1933 an easy year for them. In the early 
summer, both Holland and Switzerland suffered such a 
panic flight of capital that they were within measurable 
distance of having to suspend gold payments, while in 
the late autumn the French Budget difficulties and 
delays led to a serious drain of gold, both internal and 
external, from the Banque de France. The deter- 
mination of the free gold countries to remain on gold, 
however, was well illustrated in July, when France, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and Poland linked 
themselves together in an informal gold bloc under a 
pledge to render each other mutual assistance. So fe 
this association has proved effective, especially in restor- 
ing and maintaining the strength of the smalle 
members. 


Meanwhile, small progress has been made in clearing 
away the mass of exchange restrictions with which the 
world is beset. Germany, in fact, has gone so far as 
to attempt to develop a new technique. At 
the end of June, she deliberately proclaimed a patent 
transfer moratorium on the service of her external debt. 
Only 50 per cent. of the interest due was allowed ta 
be paid in cash, and the balance was payable in scrip 
marks. In December the proportion of cash payments 
was further reduced to 30 per cent. By means of at 
ingenious system, the encashment of scrip marks wa 
linked up with the financing of ‘‘ additional exports, 
which virtually meant that the creditors surrendered 
part of the money due to them in order to subsidisé 
sufficient German exports to cover the payment of the 
remainder. Holland and Switzerland made speci 
arrangements with Germany for enough addition 
exports to enable Dutch and Swiss creditors to be paid 
in full. 


This technique inevitably involves a serious clash 0 
principles. Germany, on her side, can pray In aid ne 
well-known doctrine of ‘‘ capacity to pay,’’ but there 
is no doubt that the special arrangements with Hollanc 
and Switzerland amount to discrimination betweet 
creditors and also ignore the fact that internation 
trade is really triangular or multi-angular in — 
and ought not to be split up into water-tight comp 
ments. Again, the facts in support of Germany $ - 
have by no means been established, especially as the 
is evidence that during the last few months sufficient 
exchange has been available to finance the repurchas® 
of bonds issued abroad. 

Elsewhere throughout the world there have beet 
certain signs of a relaxation of exchange seein) 
Austria was able to loosen her control in September. 
the middle of the year the conclusion of the Angi 
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Argentine trade agreement and the Argentine sterling 
loan helped towards the liquidation of the mass of 
accumulated blocked pesos due to British creditors. In 
December, blocked pesos were released for free em- 
ployment in the Argentine, and a month later the peso 
ceased to be pegged to the gold franc, and instead was 
pegged to sterling, the rate fixed initially being 15 paper 
pesos per pound, equivalent to 36}$d. per gold peso. 
Brazil also introduced schemes in the middle of the 
year designed to facilitate the transfer of blocked funds 
to England and the United States. 

Contrary to popular and semi-official belief in the 
United States, the British Exchange Equalisation 
Account has been used solely for its declared purpose 
of smoothing out sudden fluctuations in sterling arising 
from outbursts of speculation or sudden movements of 
panic funds. No attempt has been made to counteract 
wide fluctuations in sterling arising from major forces 
of a fundamental and national character. At the begin- 
ning of 1933, when panic money was flowing out of 
the United States in large quantities, the British control 
bought dollars, and as an obvious measure of precaution 
at once resold them for gold, which in turn was sold 
to the Bank of England. These purchases, however, 
were not the cause of the American suspension of the 
gold standard, for by then the mischief had been done 
and the gold standard in the United States was doomed. 
In fact, during the previous autumn, when the dollar 
was appreciating against sterling, and when American 
internal prices were being pressed downwards, the 
British control did not buy dollars but sold them, and 
so attempted to check the appreciation of the dollar. 

The moment America went off the gold standard, the 
British control ceased to operate in dollars, which had 
become too dangerous, and confined itself to francs. 
During the early summer months both purchases and 
sales of francs were made as was required by current, 
circumstances, but from August onwards to October 
practically no operations by the control took place. In 
November, when French budgetary difficulties led to a 
panic outflow of funds from France, the British control 
counteracted them by extensive purchases of francs, 
some of which were resold for gold. 

This brief record shows that the operations of the 
British control have been perfectly consistent with its 
avowed object. Admittedly, full conviction would only 
be carried to foreign critics if it were practicable and 
desirable to reveal the detailed operations of the Ex- 
change Account. Yet even this short general summary 
of the Account makes it clear that it has not been 
operated with the object of deliberately depressing the 
American or any other internal price-level. Had it 
been desired to do so, the autumn of 1932 would not 
have witnessed British sales of dollars. 


GOLD OUTPUT AND MOVEMENTS 


For the student of the bullion market 1933 has been a 
most confused and eventful year. It opened with the 
South African suspension of the gold standard, which 
imparted an immense stimulus to the production and 
shipment of gold. Next followed the deterioration of 
confidence in the United States, which culminated in 
the March banking holiday, and during the first two 
months of the year there were heavy losses of gold by the 
American banks, both into private hoards at home and 
abroad and also through the normaloperation of the gold 
standard, which was then still in force. In April came 
the American suspension of the gold standard, followed 
immediately by scares in Holland and Switzerland, 
which led to a flight of funds and heavy gold losses by 
their central banks. In that month, too, the Reichsbank 
Tepaid in gold its foreign rediscount credits, and in so 
doing had to part with a large proportion of its gold. 
In July followed the formation of the European gold 
bloc, which restored confidence in Holland and Switzer- 
land and enabled them to recover part of their gold 
losses of previous months. Then in the autumn came 
the inauguration of official American gold purchases at 
home and abroad, deliberately designed to depreciate 
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the dollar; and simultaneously were witnessed the 
French Budget difficulties, which were the direct cause - 
of a heavy outflow of gold from the Banque de France. 

Nor is it possible to discover all the gold movements 
which took place during the year. Import and export 
returns, it is true, register the physical movement of 
gold, while the central bank returns give some informa- 
tion as to changes in its ownership. It is when the 
attempt is made to marry the two sets of returns that the 
problem becomes insoluble. Gold may be transferred 
from one central bank to another under earmark without 
necessarily being moved at all. The British Exchange 
Equalisation Account and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, as official American purchaser of gold, 
may buy gold without moving it, and may deliberately 
and as a matter of policy conceal the size or the very 
fact of its purchase. Gold may be shipped from Paris 
or Amsterdam to London for safe custody and still pre- 
serve its original ownership. The records of the London 
bullion market itself, with their continual announce- 
ment of the sale of the day’s gold to an ‘‘ unknown 
buyer,’’ bear witness to this obscurity, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that there is no single member of the 
bullion market who knows, even in confidence, the 
origin and destination of all the gold dealt in each day. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to deduce something 
tangible from this mass of imponderables, even though 
any definite estimates must be accepted with a consider- 
able degree of reservation. South African gold produc- 
tion during 1933 was 11.0 million ounces, against 11.6 
million ounces in 1932, which itself was a record year. 
The par value of the South African gold output fell 
from £49 to £47 millions. Imports of South African gold 
into England, valued at the market price, increased from 
£65.3 to £67.8 millions. Arrivals in England of Indian 
gold fell below 1932’s prodigious figure of {52.2 millions, 
but even so amounted to the large figure of {33.4 
millions. Other large imports of bullion included £36.6 
millions from France, {14.2 millions from the United 
States, and {6.5 and {12.3 millions, respectively, from 
the gold-producing Dominions of Australia and Canada. 
The chief exports were {19.4 millions of bullion to the 
Netherlands, {5.6 millions to France, and £15.2 millions 
to the United States. The ebb and flow of panic gold 
is evident in these returns. 

Total imports and exports of gold into and out of the 
United Kingdom during 1933 are summarised below : — 


Specie 
Bullion Foreign coin British coin 
mn. £ mn. mn. 
TRING. ccc ccccccvsccceess 211-8 27-3 12-6 
BERPOEtS: ...s.ccccccccsnces 54-2 2-9 12-2 
Import surplus ... 157-6 24-4 0:4 


Bullion and foreign coin is valued at the current 
market price, which fluctuated considerably during the 
year; while British coin is valued at par. Reducing the 
bullion figures to their approximate par value, and 
adding on the returns for British coin, we estimate our 
net import surplus, valued at par, to be about {£133 
millions. This figure is very approximate. 

During 1933 the Bank of England acquired gold to 
the par value of £71 millions, but there is reason to 
believe that about half this amount consisted of ear- 
marked gold already in the country at the beginning of 
the year. This means that only about £36 millions of 
the gold imported during the year went into the Bank. 
The remainder went to the trade, or into various private 
holdings. These last must be almost certainly on foreign 
account, as the Bank of England has the compulsory 
right of purchase at par over gold held by any person 
in the United Kingdom. 

These calculations omit any British purchases of gold 
in foreign centres, or any American or foreign purchases 
of gold in London; for they arise from the movement 
of gold and not from changes in its ownership. Still on 
balance it seems that the gold sent by foreigners to 
London for safe custody amounted during the year to 
the best part of {100 millions. 

The final table summarises the gold holdings of a 
number of central banks. The intermediate dates of the 
year relate in order to the American banking holiday, 
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the American suspension of the gold standard, the 
formation of the European gold bloc, and the beginning 
(in September) of the French Budget crisis and gold 
losses. In previous years the figures were reduced to 
the common denomination of the dollar, but this unit is 
no longer applicable. It seemed desirable to select a 
gold currency, and the Swiss franc was chosen as being 
arithmetically the most convenient and also because it 
is the money of account of the Bank for International 
Settlements : — 
GoL_p HoLpINGs OF CENTRAL BANKS 


(In millions of Swiss francs ; foreign currencies converted 




















at par) 

Jan. 7 | Feb. 2 Apr. 19] July 8 [sre 22) Jan. 3 
Bank of England ...............+++ 3,000 | 3,785 | 4,615 | 4,765 | 4,800 | 4,800 
United States Reserve Banks... | 16,460 | 14,990 | 13,940 | 14,680 | 14,340 | 13,800 
Banque de France ..............- 16,820 | 16,500 | 16,430 | 16,520 | 16,720 | 15,690 
Reichsbank ........00csccccseseeees 992 969 502 239 436 476 
Netherlands Bank ............... 2,176 | 2,120 | 1,990 | 1,534] 1,752 | 1,918 
National Bank of Belgiuin ...... 1,872 | 1,900 | 1,924] 1,932 | 1,950] 1,970 
Swiss National Bank ............ 2,471 | 2,528 | 2,533 | 1,817] 1,835 | 1,998 
Bank of Italy  ...............+000+8 1,594 | 1,685 | 1,752] 1,848] 1,920] 1,932 
Bank of Sweden ............+000+ 424 303 302 299 350 360 
Bank of Norway .........:s+0+0++. 200 200 208 164 164 164 


The various events of the year are clearly traceable 
in this table. The Bank of England’s gold acquisitions 
were confined almost entirely to the first half of the year, 
while subsequent arrivals in London went into private 
holdings. The Federal Reserve Banks lost heavily up 
to the American suspension of the gold standard, but 
the return of gold from internal hoards then enabled 
them to recover some of their losses. A further efflux, 
however, seems to have occurred during the final 
quarter of the year. The Dutch and Swiss losses of the 
summer and their partial recovery after the formation 
of the gold bloc in July are also shown, and so are the 
spring losses of the Reichsbank and the heavy autumn 
losses of the Banque de France. Italy and Belgium 
have been steadily gaining gold, but the Scandinavian 
central banks have had to part with some of their gold, 
while maintaining their link with sterling. 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 


THERE was little industrial activity in the new capital 
market in 1933. On the other hand, compared with 
1932 and its enormous Government conversion under- 
taking, 1933 saw the beginning of a return to the normal 
distribution of new capital issues. Thus, the total of 
new capital (conversions excluded) reached {244.8 mil- 
lions, as against {188.9 and {102.1 millions in 1932 and 
1931 respectively. But British Government borrowing 
in the year reached its highest percentage of all borrow- 
ing since 1922, owing to the funding of much of the 
floating debt in the year, and accounted for {150.8 of 
the {244.8 millions raised. Issues for Colonial Govern- 
ments were slightly up as against 1932, as were also 
issues for financial and real property trusts; but there 
were no new issues for British, foreign, or Colonial rail- 
ways, foreign corporations, or oil companies, and prac- 
tically none for rubber companies. The ‘‘ balance ”’ 
(mainly home industry) borrowed {4 millions more in 
1933 than in 1932, and at £33.7 millions is near the 1931 
figure of {35.9 millions; of thes: {33.7 millions, 
breweries, etc., took £5 millions, stores and trading took 
£3 millions, electricity {2 millions, and manufacturing, 
etc., {20 millions. Geographically, the new borrowing 
was divided as to {210.2 millions for Britain, {29.2 for 
British Possessions (non-Governmental issues in both 
groups totalling only {64.4 millions, of which {25 mil- 
lions were for Corporation, Public Board, etc., loans), 
and {5.4 millions for foreign countries; of the latter 
figure, however, {4,333,632 was for the Austrian Loan, 
guaranteed as to principal by the British Government, 
most of which went to repay the Bank of England for 
its earlier advances to Austria. The balance went to 
Denmark for the new British bridge there. Of the total 
new capital, debentures and bonds, etc., took a greater 
proportion at {222.1 millions; while preference issues 
took only {12.7 millions, apart from the exceptional 
1931 figure of £6.9 millions, the lowest for many years; 
and ordinary shares took £4 millions more than in 1932, 
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at {10 millions. New borrowing by détour via Stock 
Exchange ‘‘ introductions ’’ jumped to £39 millions, as 
against {15.6 millions in 1932 and £8.8 millions in 1931, 
Colonial borrowers by this method were more numerous, 
and home borrowers took £31.9 millions in 1933, in this 
way, against {13.4 millions in 1932 and £4.6 millions in 
1931. Again, there were no borrowings on foreign 
account under this category. Part of the issues were for 
conversions. Conversions in the year totalled {223.1 
millions, against {2,510.8 millions in 1932 and {203.5 
millions in 1929, and {50.8 millions went for British 
Government conversions, out of the proceeds of the {150 
millions 2} per cent. loan at 95 issued in September. 
The movement of interest rates on new capital raised in 
cach year is shown in the following table : — 


MOVEMENT OF INTEREST RATES 


Average Average Average 
Average Rate paid Rate on New Rate on New 


Average 3 Months’ by all Issues of Issues of 

Bank Bill Government Industrial Preference 
Rate Rate Borrowers Debentures Shares 

% % % %, °%, 

1913 4:77 4-37 4-77 5-5 5-74 
1920 6-82 6-40 6-05 7-92 8-09 
1928 4-50 4-15 5-09" 6:10 7-37 
1929 5-50 5-27 5-07 6-10 6-58 
1930 3-42 2-61 5-43 5-96 6-00 
1931 3-93 3°55 5-60 6-33 6-50 
1932 3-00 1-84 3-72 5-44 6-32 
1933 2-00 0-69 3-14 4-58 5-28 


From consideration of all the figures given in leading 
articles on the 1933 new capital market in the Economist 
of December 30, 1933, and of February 3, 1934, it is 
evident that British industry is only now beginning to 
reap the benefit of lower borrowing rates. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


THE year 1933 continued and reinforced the improve- 
ment in Stock Exchange conditions which was apparent 
during 1932. Gilt-edged stocks, after a considerable set- 
back in May, resumed their earlier firmness, and market 
conditions permitted a successful conversion issue of 
£150 millions 2} per cent. stock at {94 per cent. in 
September. Foreign bonds, despite widespread default 
and delayed remittances, were remarkably steady, 
although German municipal securities suffered as a 
result of the arbitrary reduction of cash payments, and 
the ‘‘ Young ’’ loan from the repudiation of the gold 
clause. Newfoundland bondholders received the benefit 
of conversion into a 3 per cent. stock carrying British 
Government guarantee as part of the plan for the finan- 
cial rehabilitation of the island. The reopening of the 
American Stock Exchanges after the banking crisis in 
March ushered in a period of speculation for three 
months in America, after which America suffered a 
relapse, while the London market continued to rise. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES, September, 1931, to January, 1934. 


(1928 = 100) 


British : ‘‘ Financial News” Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: “Standard Statistics ’’ Index of 50 Common Stocks. 
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stocks, and widened the dividend zone for ordinary 
shares. Further, the continuance of low interest rates 
encouraged dispersed but discriminating buying of 
junior fixed interest stocks and even ordinary shares in 
order to secure higher yields. The fairly steady improve- 
ment in the industrial market during the year has 
narrowed the spread, not merely between industrial 
stocks, but also between British Government securities 
and industrials. Representative ordinary shares were 
yielding, at the close of the year, little more than the 
leaders of the gilt-edged market. Outstanding parti- 
cipants in this recovery low-interest regime were Home 
Railway stocks, the market capitalisation of which had 
risen by 45 per cent. from the lowest points of the year 
to December levels. 

The remaining markets in which considerable interest 
was manifested during the year are concerned principally 
with the production of primary commodities. Gold 
shares, after commencing the year with a boom follow- 
ing the abandonment of the gold standard by the Union 
Government, became more uncertain owing to the im- 
position of excess profits taxation, and to doubts regard- 
ing the monetary future of the metal, but higher 
December dividends maintained quotations at an appre- 
ciably better level than at the beginning of the year. 
As to base metals, tin shares enjoyed consistent appre- 
ciation as the price of the metal rose, and were supported 
strongly at the close of the year in anticipation of 
expanding consumption being restricted by the 1934 
quota allowances. Copper shares improved steadily on 
the success of the new Rhodesian producers in meeting 
prevailing low prices without restriction. The tea share 
market quickly responded to the Anglo-Dutch restric- 
tion scheme, while rubber shares experienced minor 
booms mainly on the opening of negotiations for a 
testriction scheme. Oil shares benefited from the curb- 
ing, late in the year, of the American crude oil output, 
and an increase of 1d. per gallon in the price of petrol 
after a reduction of 2}$d. per gallon in May. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


THE year. 1933 saw a marked downward trend in the 
unemployment figures. When due regard is had to 
normal seasonal changes, they fell steadily after 
January. The following table shows the number on the 
registers in different months : — 

NUMBERS (INSURED AND UNINSURED) REGISTERED AT 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, ETC. 
(At date of Ministry of Labour Monthly Returns) 


(000’s omitted) 
1932 1933 1932 1933 
January ......... 2,794 2,979 | July ..........000 2,889 2,507 
February ........ 2,764 2,932 | August ........... 2,936 2,474 
re 2,627 2,851 | September ...... 2,930 2,399 
een 2,712 2,771 | October........... 2,817 2,360 
2,805 2,654 | November ...... 2,872 2,280 
i caceuunaeuies 2,816 2,504 | December ...... 2,796 2,224 


The estimated average number of insured persons, 
aged 16 to 64, in employment in Great Britain in each of 
the past four years was : — 

BID coccccccees 9,797,000 Pi csrsacessescns 9,348,000 
BE cnscccccsee 9,421,000 es snstcanocase 9,680,000 

The following table gives the percentage of insured 
workers unemployed in each month of the year. The 
average percentage in 1933 was 19.9, as compared with 
ps 21.3, and 22.1 in 1930, 1931, and 1932, respec- 
tively. 

a UNEMPLOYED AMONG INSURED WORKPEOPLE 

IN one ee AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

End of — _— — — — — — -— 
January....... *12-0 10-7 12-3 12-6 21-5 22-4 23-1 
February . 10-9 10-4 12-2 13-1 21-7 22-0 22-8 
March......... 9-8 95 10-1 14:0 21-5 20-8 22-0 
April ......... 9-4 9-5 9-9 14-6 20-9 21-4 21-4 
aa ‘7 98 9-9 15-3 20-8 22-1 20-5 
8-8 10-7 9-8 15-8 21-8 22-2 19-5 
EE sacnesen 9-2 11-6 9-9 17-1 22-6 22-8 19-6 
August ...... 9-3 11-6 10-1 17-5 22-7 23-0 19-2 
September.. 9-3 11-4 10-0 17-6 22-6 22-8 18-4 
October....... 9-5 11-8 10-4 18-7 21-9 21-9 18-1 
November... 9:9 12-1 11-0 19-1 21-4 22-2 17-9 
December... 9:8 11:2 11-1 20-2 20-9 21-7 17-6 


.* Excluding workpeople in the coal-mining industry who were 
disqualified for unemployment benefit owing to the dispute. 

The reduction in unemployment was considerably 
gfeater among women than among men; the percentage 


decrease between December, 1932, and December, 1933, 
being 28 for women and 16 for men (from 12.6 to 9.0 per 
cent., and from 25.1 to 20.8 per cent., of the number 
insured). Engineering, particularly marine engineering, 
heavy iron and steel, building, wool manufacture, distri- 
bution and the motor and motor cycle trade show the 
largest decreases in the numbers ugemployed. Public 
works contracting was the only important industry to 
record an actual increase amounting over the year to 
4.2 per cent.; but coal mining only registers a decrease 
from 34.0 to 32.9 per cent., because the weekly number 
of wage-earners on the colliery books fell from 802,526 
in 1932 to 758,897 in 1933. It is an indication of the 
incidence of the crisis upon our heavy industries that the 
percentage of the total umber of unemployed who have 
been out of work for more ‘ian twelve months rose from 
1g.I in 1932 to 23.3 in 1933. 

Altogether, 13,500 wage-earners were affected by 
changes in weekly hours of work during the year; 11,000 
experiencing an average reduction of 3} hours per week, 
and 2,500 an average increase of 1} hours per week. 
The net changes in 1931, 1932 and 1933 have been in- 
creases of 142,000 and 17,000 and a decrease of 35,000 
hours, respectively. 

Wages in many industries have been reduced during 
the year; notably in building by 3d. per hour for skilled 
workers and by jd. to 3d. per hour for labourers; in 
most paper mills by 3d. to 1d. per hour for males and 
3d. per hour for females; among the lower grades of rail- 
way employees and railway police by various amounts 
up to Is. per week; generally, in bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing; and by one per cent. for coal miners in 
Warwickshire. The Ministry of Labour Gazette also 
notes that in agriculture, for which it does not receive 
actual statistics, minimum rates under the Agricultural 
Wages Act have been reduced in northern and Welsh 
counties, in Devonshire and in the Isle of Wight; while 
the available information indicates that in Scotland there 
have been fairly general reductions in agricultural cash 
wages. Increases in wages have taken place in steel 
smelting and rolling shops, on account of sliding scales 
based on selling prices; in some heavy chemicals and ex- 
plosives; and in agricultural minimum wages in 
Glamorgan, Cornwall and the Scilly Isles. The Ministry 
of Labour estimates the net weekly decrease in the wages 
of industrial workers (assuming that the position of em- 
ployment remains the same throughout the year) at 
£66,000, as against {401,150 and £249,200 in 1931 and 
1932. Professor Bowley’s index of average weekly earn- 
ings (1924 = 100) stands at 94.5 for November and 
December, 1932, and for January, 1933, and at 94.0 for 
the rest of 1933. In fact the position of total earnings 
is better than this, owing to increased employment. 

Meanwhile, the Ministry of Labour’s cost-of-living 
index, after a slight rise in the summer, returned in 
December, 1933, to 79.5 (1924 = 100), the same figure 
as a year earlier. Moreover, the average price of food 
has risen slightly over the year. The tendency of real 
wages to rise during the past few years has thus been 
arrested during the past year, but taking the yearly 
averages for 1932 and 1933 they have risen from 116.6 
to 118.0 (1924 = 100). 

One of the most welcome features of the past vear 
has been the comparative lack of industrial disputes. The 
total number of working days lost during the year being 
lower than for four decades. Altogether, 138,000 workers 
were concerned directly or indirectly and about 
1,053,000 working days were lost as compared with 
6,488,000 in 1932. Of the workpeople directly involved 
about one-third were concerned in disputes over wage 
questions and the rest mostly over other working 
arrangements. Two-thirds of the total number of days 
lost were due to coal-mine and transport troubles. Most 
of the disputes were small and those involving the largest 
number of people were the short South Wales Anthracite, 
and the London Omnibus, strikes, with a loss of about 
70,000 and 40,000 working days, respectively. More 
prolonged, but much narrower in scope, were the 
Northern Ireland Railway strike and the coal dispute in 
the Pontefract district, which involved only 4,000 and 
1,500 people, but meant a loss of approximately 200,000 
and 140,000 days each. 
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I.—WESTERN EUROPE 
FRANCE 


THE year 1933 was marked by a steady deterioration in 
the home political situation. Governments came and 
went in the early part of the year over Budget issues. 
The Socialist Party split into two factions, one under 
M. Blum (‘“‘ orthodox ’’) and the other under MM. 
Renaudel and Marquet (‘‘ right-wing ’’); and the result- 
ing instability of the Cartel des Gauches led to continual 
reshuffling of Cabinets. Finally, the scandal aroused 
by the discovery of colossal frauds perpetrated by a 
certain Stavisky, known td the authorities as a swindler 
but technically on parole for four years, brought the 
entire Parliamentary system into discredit, and with it 
the Left Cartel which had supplied France with Govern- 
ments since the last general election. President Roose- 
velt’s gold buying and devaluation of the dollar made 
things worse for France’s economic resistance. For the 
greater part of the year France felt the economic crisis 
more and more; and the Budgetary position assumed 
paramount importance. 


The Budget.—In May, 1933, an estimated deficit of 
14,000 to 15,000 million francs had been reduced to 
3,625 millions, covered by loans. Expenditure was 
reduced to 3,700 millions below the 1932 level. But by 
mid-October the official estimate of the deficit was up to 
7,718 millions; and M. Daladier proposed to cover it 
entirely by economies, plus a 6 per cent. reduction in 
civil servants’ salaries and pensions over 25,000 francs 
a year. This was rejected on October 24th by the 
adverse vote of 91 out of the 130 Socialist deputies, and 
the Government fell. After M. Sarraut’s attempt had 
failed, on the same grounds, M. Chautemps’ Ministry 
had to cover a 6,100 millions deficit, and this it finally 
did by getting sanctions to impose cuts on civil servants’ 
salaries and by new taxes, e.g., on petrol, which together 
covered 4,476 millions of the deficit, the balance being 
met by raising new funds in the Budget proper. After 
some truculence on the part of the Senate Finance Com- 
mission, the Budget was finally passed; but the detailed 
provisions had not come up for discussion when the 
Stavisky scandal unloosed political passions at the turn 
of the year. The Budget is now two months overdue, 
and State finances are being run on douziémes provi- 
soires. The outlook for French national finances 
remains, therefore, obscure. 


Banking and Money Market.—The course of the 
year has been marked by reductions in current accounts 
at the Big Four commercial banks from a little over 
20,000 million francs in January, the figure of 1930 and 
onwards, to 18 or 19,000 millions at the year’s end. Sight 
deposits fell correspondingly, as did also deposits on 
notice. The grand total of deposits, therefore, declined 
sharply throughout 1933, as contrasted with a steady 
rise from 1929 to a peak in the latter half of 1932. The 
fall in total deposits in the four banks from November, 
1932 to November, 1933, was of the order of 12} per 
cent. The gold reserves of the Banque de France are 
down by 5,000 million francs since December, 1932, to 


77,098 millions. Moreover, foreign exchange funds 
available at sight abroad on the Banque’s account have 
been wiped out over the year; and foreign bills and 
short-term assets have been reduced to negligible propor- 
tions. The note circulation shows a slight decline from 
85,028 millions in December, 1932, to 82,613 millions 
last December. Savings bank deposits declined slightly 
from the peak figure of 23,816 millions in January; and 
at the close of the year withdrawals were heavier. The 
new capital market has been monopolised by heavy 
Treasury borrowings, and new non-Governmental issues 
were smaller than in any year since 1924. The average | 
discount rates for commercial bills of 45-90 days, after 
remaining below 2 per cent. since 1930, advanced 
sharply in February and March to 2.13 per cent. and 
again in November and December to as much as 2.38 
per cent. At both periods there were severe Budgetary 
difficulties, and Treasury operations were considerable. 
Bank rate remained at 2} per cent. throughout 1933. In 
the foreign exchange market the events of the year were 
the break in the dollar rate and the uncertainty brought 
about by the American experiments. The dollar on 


Paris fell in eight months to a discount of 37.43 per cent. | 


of its former parity, and the pound eased off over the 
year from a discount of around 30 per cent. to around 
32.5 per cent. 


Foreign Trade.—France’s effort to maintain the 
gold standard in a world of depreciated currencies led to 
a further heavy decline in exports and a huge passive 
balance of trade. By means of drastic quota and tariff 
restrictions, however, an even greater reduction was 
effected in imports than in exports; and the passive 
balance was actually a little smaller in 1933 than in 
1932. The following are the foreign trade figures for the 
whole year and for 1932: — 








Imports 1932 1933 
Frs. Frs. Frs. 
Foodstuffs ...... 10,979,163,000 9,601,455,000 —~ 1,377,708,000 
Raw materials 13,222,319,000 13,846,486,000 +- 624,167,000 
Manufactured 
goods 5,606,893,000 4,977,469,000 — 620,424,000 

Totals...... 29,808,375,000 28,425,410,000 — 1,382,965,000 

Exports 
Foodstuffs ...... 2,920,409,000  2,520,934,000 — 399,475,000 
Raw materials 4,553,361,000 4,737,546,000 +- 184,185,000 


Manufactured 
goods 12,231,695,000 


11,174,674,000 


— 1,057,021,000 





19,705,465,000 





18,433,154 ,000 


— 1,272,311,000 
The import surplus was 10,103 millions in 1932, and 
9,992 millions in 1933. In volume exports showed a 
slight increase on the year. The balance of payments on 
income account was probably more passive in 1933 than 


1932, since there was a further marked decline in tourist 
traffic. 


Production and Prices.—There was some recovery 
in prices, production and employment at the time of the 
American boom in the summer, but a good deal of this 
gain had been lost by the end of the year. Wholesale 
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prices Showed little change on the year, as the new 
ttatistique Générale index shows : — 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Unweighted figures (45 articles) (July, 1914 = 100) 























Average Figure in Dec., | Nov., | Dec., | Gold 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1932 | 1933 | 1933 | equiv. 
seneral figure ........... 543 462 407 390 383 389 
9 French products..... 591 527 | 468 431 431 436 ™ 
6 Imported products.. | 458 344 298 293 296 304 
oodstuffs (20) ......... 528 507 465 430 404 415 
Raw materials (25) .... 448 422 357 356 365 367 


Weighted figures (126 articles) (1913 = 100) 


| se | soz | a27 | ais | ooo | aor | os 





The Agricultural prices index (1914 = 100) fell from 
455 in January to 390 in May, but recovered to 425 in 
November. Production of coal, iron and steel increased 
substantially during the year: — 


PRODUCTION (metric tons) 














Monthly Average Coal Iron | Steel 
ae ete neat vancks 4,490,000 836,000 787,000 
ME cicessousucanacece 4,167,000 683,000 652,000 
ecu cecaucanes 3,856,000 462,000 467,000 
pbc ger eee e 3,894,000 529,000 553,000 





* Provisional figures. 


Total pig iron output increased from 5,549,000 tons in 
1932 to 6,328,000 tons in 1933, and ingot steel output 
increased from 5,604,000 tons to 6,519,000 tons. e 
total of coal mined rose from 47,257,000 tons in 1932 to 
47,940,000 tons in 1933. The Statistique Générale index 
of general production (1928 = 100) rose from 78.7 in 
January, 1933, to 88.2 in July, and then fell to 84.3 
in December. Unemployed in receipt of benefit de- 
creased from 316,259 in January to 226,634 in Septem- 
ber, and then increased to 312,894 in December. 








GERMANY 


THE most important economic change immediately 
following the Hitler Revolution was the substitution of 
officials sympathetic to the new regime for adherents 
of the ‘‘ November System.’’ The structural changes 
in State and private business were considerable, but 
less. drastic; and no attempt was made to redistribute 
apital wealth or income, the taxation changes being 
wth minor exceptions designed to help particular 
branches of production. 


Public Finance.—The net Reich Budget, 1933-34 
(omitting the transferable State-municipal shares of tax 
revenue) balanced at Rm. 5,800 millions. Receipts 
from taxation were somewhat above expectation, total- 
ling (gross Budget) Rm. 5,148 millions in the first nine 
months of the financial year, as against Rm. 5,033 
millions in the same months of 1932-33, the former 
total containing Rm. 145 millions derived from a new 
fats tax. The yields of most taxes on income and 
property, also of Customs, beer and tobacco, declined; 
but the yields of the sales, traffic and motor-car taxes 
mcreased. A Consolidation Law provided for the con- 
version of municipal medium and short-term debts into 
long-term. The burden of large new public credits 
and subsidies for creation of employment was shifted 
to the five succeeding financial years, to be repaid out 
of revenue, to a total of 4 milliards Rm., of which 
Rm. 917 millions fall due in 1934-35. The Reich’s 
total debt on December 31st was Rm. 10,280 millions, 
of which Rm. 1,900 millions is in foreign currencies, 
the floating debt being Rm. 2,032 millions. 


Credit.—The credit position improved. Insolven- 
Cles numbered less than half those of 1932. The 
supply of money was adequate, and rates fell, aver- 
aging for all classes of short-term credit 4.78 per cent. 
against 5.86 per cent. in 1932. Declines in the com- 
mercial banks’ deposits were in the main due to repay- 
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ments of foreign bank claims. The capital market was 
inert. Nearly all the registered new issues consisted 
of company shares reintroduced to the Bourse after 
capital reductions (which totalled in eleven months 
Rm. 1,152 millions), or Reich tax-credit certificates. 
The Reichsmark’s exchange was retained at par with 
gold currencies, in part by exporting gold, in the main 
by restricting foreign debt payments; but the various 
categories of blocked marks transferable for foreign 
payments only at heavy discounts must be considered 
depreciated. The gold and exchange reserve fell from 
Rm. 921 to Rm. 395 millions in consequence of repay- 
ments in the spring of international credits to the 
Reichsbank; and the gold and exchange cover fell from 
25.8 to 10.9 per cent. of circulation. 

The circulation of the Reichsbank and the total circu- 
lation increased slightly; and Reichsbank commercial re- 
discounts rose from Rm. 2,805 to Rm. 3,177 millions, 
the latter total being swollen by re-transfer to the dis- 
counts portfolio of bills temporarily booked apart as secu- 
rity for the international credits repaid during the year. 
By an amendment of the Bank Law of 1924 the Reichs- 
bank became entitled to pursue open-market opera- 
tions, and had by the end of the year acquired Rm. 260 
millions of securities, mainly tax-credit certificates. 
The foreign short-term debts agreements of 1932 were 
renewed with little change. On July Ist the transfer 
of bond amortisation payments, with exception of the 
Dawes Loan, was suspended; and the transfer of in- 
terest, with exception of the Dawes and Young Loans, 
was reduced by 50 per cent. from January I, 1924, 
by 70 per cent., the untransferred balances being paid 
in Reichsmarks scrip realisable at a discount. The 
long- and short-term debt to abroad was returned in 
September at Rm. 14,600 millions, the estimated re- 
duction by currency depreciations since 1931 being 
Rm. 3,900 millions. 


Production.—The new Government took numerous 
measures for the encouragement of agricultural and 
industrial production. The chief of these measures con- 
sisted of credits and subsidies totalling Rm. 3,172 mil- 
lions, whereof Rm. 1,067 millions was paid out before 
the end of the year; the fixing of certain foodstuffs prices, 
including wheat; provision for State-compulsory cartels, 
with the right, in part exercised, to restrict production; 
the exemption from taxation of new motor-cars and of 
machinery installed for renewal; and reduction of the 
agricultural land and turnover taxes. Labour measures 
aimed at the spreading-out of available work, and em- 
ployers were compelled by extra-legal measures to take 
on more hands. The number of unemployed on Decem- 
ber 31st was returned at 4,058,000, as against 5,773,000 
a year before; number of employed (Sickness Insurance 
registers) 13,287,000, against 11,983,000. Crops were 
satisfactory, wheat showing a big, rye a substantial, 
increase. 

The revival of industrial production, begun in August- 
September, 1932, continued. The greatest recoveries, 
as a consequence of the public credits, were in the invest- 
ment goods group, in particular in the raw material 
branches, while consumption goods, affected by heavy 
political levies on the population, progressed less, and 
in the late summer relapsed into stagnation. The 
intensity of production in the consumption goods 
branches, however, remained the higher, being in 
December 82.3 per cent. of that of 1928, against 78.2 
per cent. in December, 1932, while the year’s movement 
of instruments of production was (December to Decem- 
ber) from 51.4 to 66.4 per cent. of 1928. Coal output 
rose moderately; iron and steel very much; and cement, 
other building materials and potash satisfactorily. 
Textiles production increased (December to December) 
from 86.6 to 94.9 per cent. of that of 1928; footwear 
from 85.7 to 93.7 per cent. Pottery, furniture, and most 
minor consumption branches improved. The gain in the 
electrical industries was small. Machinery production 
rose from 39.4 per cent. of that of 1928 in December, 
1932, to 43.9 per cent. in October, 1933, there being an 
increasing home demand, particularly for machine tools, 
whereas export demand declined. Production of motor- 
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cars (December to December) rose from 17.4 per cent. 
to 46.1 per cent. of that of 1928. Railway freight traffic 
increased, but shipping made no progress. 


Foreign Trade.—The volume of foreign trade de- 
clined, exports more than imports, the active balance of 
Rm. 668 millions being one-third less than that of 1932. 
Of imports the chief feature was a continued heavy fall- 
ing off in foodstuffs from Rm. 1,527 millions to Rm. 
1,082 millions, or one-fourth of the maximum figure, 
reached in 1927. Import of raw materials increased, 
though very slightly; import of manufactures fell by 
Rm. 57 millions to Rm. 670 millions. Export of raw 
materials fell approximately 10 per cent. to Rm. 1,032 
millions; of manufactures by Rm. 702 millions to 
Rm. 3,787 millions. The export of heavy iron and steel 
declined only slightly, but as import increased consider- 
ably, the net export was only half that of 1932. Export 
of pig iron, tinplates, and of some rolled products in- 
creased substantially; export of machinery (January- 
November) was only 270,100 metric tons, against a 
highest figure of 700,900 tons in 1931; and export of 
cutlery increased, but the value fell sharply. The 
balance of payments was affected by price changes, 
import prices tending upwards, while export prices fell 
throughout the year. 


1931 1932 1933 : 
Foreign trade— 

Imports (Rm.)............esseeeeseeeeees 6,727 4,677 4,204 

RERIOTOS LEGMR) orconcecrcccesvsccencesness 9,599 5,739 4,871 
Industrial output— 

Coal (1,000 toms) ...........0.sssseeeeee 119,200 104,700 109,900 

Pig iron (1,000 tons)..............0000 6,063 3,932 5,267 

Steel (1,000 tons) ...............eeeeee 8,291 5,751 7,586 
Industrial production index (1928= 

BED sobcesuksbibebundboesecnseusseersonssees 67 65 73 
Transport (1,000 trucks loaded, 

SED Kesevkbesbicsankevenrscnttiseeresereses 2,433 2,464 2,629 
Crops— 

Wheat (1,000 tons) ..................0. 4,283 5,003 5,604 

Rye (1,000 toms)..............ceeeeeeeee 6,680 8,364 8,727 

Raw sugar (1,000 tons) ............... 1,595 1,065 1,350 
Price-Indices, Dec. (1913=—100)— 

SNE ccc babbcbecsabessnieusrberoeensees 103-7 92-4 96-2 

Agricultural products...............0++ 94-5 84-4 93-7 

Industrial raw materials ............. 96-5 87-3 89-1 

SE GUND ccceccsteveccsccevececsenss 130-4 118-4 120-9 
Finance— 

Revenue (Mill. Rm.)..................- 8,942 5,653 *4,528 

Expenditure (Mill. Rm.) ............. 9,392 6,217 *4,381 
Note circulation K’bank, end Dec. 

SPINS -nbeevbescbencbessbosspesesesee 4,776 3,560 3,645 
Gold reserve, end Dec. (Mill. Rm.)... 984 806 386 
Foreign exchange reserve (Mill. Rm.) 172 114 9 
Time money, Berlin (year’s av.) per 

DEIN: avecbbbbeetheesneobensaienevennseswones 8-7 6:7 5°8 
Capital issues— 

Home bonds (Mill. Rm.).............. 355 60 362 

Home shares (Mill. Rm.) ............ 206 145 92 

Long-term foreign loans (Mill. Rm.) 185 0 0 
Stock Exchange (official) Index, Dec. Bourse 62 67 

closed 
Bankruptcies, number ...............+++ 13,736 8,534 3,856 
Total unemployed end Dec. (1,000’s) 5,668 5,773 4,058 


* Nine months, April-December. 


Security Markets.—Stocks began a general advance 
early in March, and reached a high level at the end of 
April, whereafter followed a long decline until October, 
when the year’s lowest prices were reached. A slight 
recovery ensued in the early winter. In the first part 
of the year bonds moved with stocks, but under the 
influence of the Reichsbank’s new open-market policy 
began to recover in the early autumn and advanced 
rapidly, their index number at the end of December 
being 13 per cent. above December, 1932. 





ITALY 


THE outstanding political event of the year was the codi- 
fication of the ‘‘ Corporative ’’ system. The general aim 
of the Government is to conquer the crisis by re-attract- 
ing private savings toward investment through public 
issues and public guarantees. 


National Finance.—The deficit in the State Budget 
which was 504 million lire in 1930-31, went up to 3,867 
millions in 1931-32 and to 3,687 millions in 1932-33. 
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(Year ending June 30) 
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1930-31 1931-32 1932-3 
(Million lire) 
State revenue ..........seeeeeeeeee 20,387 19,324 18,217 
State expenditure ............... 20,891 23,191 21,904 
Public internal debt (end of the 
financial year, June 30th) : 
Perpetual and redeemable 85,950 $8,925 58,303 
Floating...........sc0ceeeeeeee 5,492 6,647 8,912 
Total public internal debt 91,442 95,572 97,215 fis 
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In the second half of 1933 revenue was 8,571 million lir,§#emP - 


and expenditure 10,879 millions, with a 2,308 million 
deficit. No new tax was imposed, nor intended, towar 
meeting the deficit. 


Indu 


The Finance Minister, Signafjvival ¢ 


Jung, has recently declared that the Governmentifedeven 


aim was to improve the assessment of existing taxation, 
trusting to a juster distribution for a gradual increay 
of the yield. Public debt increased from 91,442 million 
lire on June 30, 1931, to 98,029 million lire on Decem. 
ber 31, 1933. 








Pig iror 


Steel «. 
Savings and Money Markets.—.\s the table shows, Icement 
there is a certain slackening in the progress of new Perpho: 





wine Rayon. 
savings. Sit, ns 
SAVINGS Paper 
1931 1932 1933 i Tobacc 
(Million lire) June 
Increment of savings during the Electri 
year : elect 
Postal savings banks............... 1,643 2,345 = 1,339-5) 
Ordinary saving banks .......... 810 562 647) | import 
Public credit institutes ......... 181 825 Impor' 
Ordinary banks ................+065 — 160 944 838) § impor’ 
Popular banks ..............s0se00 16 — 59 424 § Consu1 
Regional banks...............+++00s 173 — 133 tap endi 
Pawn institutes deposits ........ 305 —738 193} j Buildi 
Emigrants’ remittances Unem) 
through the Bank of Naples 323 308 227) om) 
Land and real estate loans Avera) 
institutes—loans granted ... 988 838 731) 
Agricultural improvements 
credit institutes—loansgranted 205 126 55* § As ke 
§ Ten months. j| Eleven months. * Six months ports 
. . ment 
It is remarkable that 1932, which was the worst had | 
year of the economic crisis, is the year of maximum sod 
savings and that in 1933 savings continued, notwith-]. 4, 
standing the inroads made on the deposits of liquid ee 
funds by public and semi-public issues. The I.R.I.]).,, 
issued first a 1,000 millions loan and then a special 400 ] + ;, 
millions loan in participating debentures, convertible into |. 
S.T.E.T. (Telephones) shares. The effect of these suc- } 
cess{ul appeals to the public may be seen in a decrease J, J 
of the discounts and advances of the Bank of Italy] - 
from 6,539 million lire at the end of 1932 to 4,793§ T 
millions at the end of 1933. Perhaps this figure is the } tl 
best evidence of the progressive liquidation of the crisis. } 0 | 
MONEY MARKET, STOCK EXCHANGES AND NEw ISSUES nat 
(End of December and million lire, when not otherwise dow 
stated) if n 
1931 1932 1933, Baga 
Note circulation .................2066 14,295 13,672 13,243 i ) 
Gold reserve..........:ssssesseeeeeeeees 5,626 5,839 7,092 |” 
Foreign exchange reserve ......... 2,170 1,304 305 
Discounts and advances. ............ 5,665 6,539 4,793 
Stock exchanges (December, 1925 
_ : e Im 
Index of 34 leading shares ...... 50-06 48-12 58-65 J)? 
Index of 14 Milan debentures... 103-72 107-52 112-62 XE 
Average daily total value of Nu 
shares dealt in Italian stock _ | wit 
exchanges for the stated years 13-308 9-384 9-675 tion 
Average price of 5% consols..... 
lire 82 82-4 89 | 
Clearings (total of year) ............ 607,928 479,352 455,717 
Net decrease of share capital of — 
joint stock companies ............ 1,428 1,251 1,115) pri 
¢ Eleven months. 
Up to the end of 1932 the mass of frozen paper carried 
over by the Bank of Italy went up. In 1933 the worst | |. 
had passed and the Bank had recovered flexibility. 
Another illuminating figure is that of the yearly decrease 
in the capitalisation of joint-stock companies. This 7 


means reorganisation and writing down of lost capital. 


Agriculture.—Crops were not so abundant in 1932, 
except for wheat, where the record production of 
8,100,000 tons was reached. The agricultural com- 
munity was better off with higher prices, which for wheat 
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pnd rice were then stabilised by means of credit facilities 
granted by public credit institutes. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
1931 1932 1933 
(1,000 tons) 

ail -csneseneaiesniesbisnesenvenesecas 6,662 7,536 8,100 

St ED cassssconesccssuseseocece 1,830 2,807 2,382 

NE oe hb ckskbigdnaSsouserusdensoeuacees 662 657 608 

NN: civennasisnksubichhidetesaesevess 1,964 2,837 2,376 

Sugar beet ........ssseeserseeeeceeeree 2,473 2,495 2,146 

aia ccicaiies 54 55 58 

EN inctkpscntncsecnboresaresenecsesse 6,085 7,326 5,377 
Industrial Production.—All indices point to a re- 
vival of production. In some cases the production for 


deven months is bigger than for the whole of 1932. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1,000 tons) 


1931 1932 1933 
509 461 517 
1,453 1,391 1,780 
3,076 3,177 3,320) 
802 666 916)| 
34-6 32-1 34|| 
5,393 2,965 3,135} 
Paper 326 329-8 332)| 
Tobacco produced, years ending 
June 30th, toms ............:..se0ee 27,066 26,306  26,368|| 
Electric power (hydro- and thermo- 
electric, produced and imported) 
million kwh. 10,080 10,182 10,226) 
Imports of coal, commercial ...... , 8,778 8,737]|| 
Imports of cotton ...............006. 170-5 190-2 196 - 5\| 
Imports Of WOO] ............eeeeseeee 42-3 65-9 76\| 
Consumption of cotton in years 
ending June 31st (1,000 bales) 788 793 860 
Building permits .............ese00++- 92,506 81,568 102,621 
Unemployed, end December, 000’s 
OMITTET ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccees 982 1,130 1,132 
Average of the year .............0006 734 1,006 1,019 


|| Eleven months. 


As key indices, the increases in the building permits, im- 
ports of coal, and production of electric power may be 
mentioned. The only categories in which unemployment 
had increased by December, 1933, were agriculture, mines 
and quarries, building and road-making. In all other 
industries there is a remarkable net improvement. From 
avery interesting comparison between full theoretical 
hours of labour and effective hours worked in a number 
of industrial shops it appears that the effective hours 
worked were less than full hours by 18, 17.2 and 16 per 
cent. respectively in January and by 15.7, 15.9 and 12.5 
in July, 1931,:1932 and 1933. 


Transport and Trade.—The least buoyant section 
of the tlalian economy is transport. Thanks, however, 
to the unusual facilities granted to foreigners and 
nationals travelling to Rome and various resorts, the 
downfall of traffic has been successfully stemmed; and, 
if not the receipts, the traffic seems to be rising gently 


again. International trade is dwindling; there is as yet 
ho trace of recovery. 
TRADE 
1931 1932 1933 
(Million lire) 
aia ssieasiiideiiiaicnieliadalans 11,643 8,257 7,392 
I iiiieecaciaeemienniinns 10,210 6,811 5,939 


Numerous agreements have been entered into by Italy 
with foreign countries; but retaliations, quotas, devalua- 
tions have played havoc with trade. 


Prices and Labour.—Wholesale prices are 25 per 
cent. below pre-war level. Cost of living, viz., retail 
prices and wages, have been more stable. 


PRICES AND Cost OF LIVING (yearly averages) 


1931 1932 1933 
Index of wholesale prices, Milan 
(1913 = 100) : 
Pre-war gold lire .......-.++-++- 92-4 82-5 74-5 
Current lire .........:sseeeeeee 341-6 309-9 283-4 
Cost-of-living, national (first half 
1914 = 100) ..........ceecceseereess 388 370-3 354-4 
Wages (July, 1928, to June, 1929 
ee ciacimeni ssi 91 87-5 85-5) 
Pawn institutes’ loans........--+++++ —2 —47 — 12\| 


|| Eleven months. 
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The corporative system means a barrier of detailed agree- 
ments against rapid variations of hours and wages. The 
last figure included in the table is one of variations in the 
amount of loans granted by Pawn Institutes (Monti di 
Pieta). Perhaps no better index can be quoted of 
conditions in the lower and middle classes. 








BELGIUM 


TuE political position of Belgium has been strikingly calm 
in 1933; the Government, formed by a coalition of the 
Catholic and Liberal Parties, has been opposed by the 
Socialist Party. The ordinary Budget is now in equi- 
librium; the provisional results for 1933 showed an esti- 
mated surplus of 20 million francs. Apart from the 
ordinary Budget, however, Belgium has also an extra- 
ordinary Budget, which provides for capital expenditure 
(roads and canals) and for fortification, and which 
totalled, for fiscal year 1933, 800 millions to be raised 
through issuing bonds. 


Business.—There has been a slight improvement. 
Shipping trade has relapsed a little, but has im- 
proved in the last few months. The port of Antwerp 
showed a. total traffic 4 per cent. superior to the figure of 
the previous year. Exports of manufactured goods have 
again declined; but exports of raw material and semi- 
manufactured products have progressed. Railway re- 
ceipts are still declining. 

Industrial output has ceased falling; the collieries have 
even produced 20 per cent. more coal than in the course 
of the previous year, during which there had been a 
strike of two months. In comparison with the highest 
figures recorded, the regression in the coal output 
amounts only to 8 per cent.; the development of the 
Campine coalfields is mainly responsible for this. Their 
output totalled 4,800,000 tons in the course of 1933. In 
the metallurgical industry output has not advanced as it 
has done in the other countries. The textile industry 
was fairly good. The wool trade was remarkably active, 
but the cotton manufacture has suffered. Agriculture is 
highly protected, and so comparatively prosperous. 


Finance.—The currency was stable throughout the 
year. The only movement apparent was a slow but con- 
tinual enlargement of the metallic reserve of the National 
Bank, which increased from 13,000 to 13,670 millions. 
The official rate of discount remained unchanged at 3} 
percent. The note circulation has been declining slowly. 
In the exchange market the Belgian franc stood generally 
at a premium in comparison to the other gold currencies. 


In the Belgian Congo the Union Miniére, which oper- 
ated only 40,000 tons copper ore in 1932, against a record 
figure of 130,000 tons in 1931, reached an output of 
70,000 tons in 1933. Tin production, which stopped 
during the crisis, has again been undertaken. Though 
the prices of plantation goods are still very depreciated, 
the total output increased. In general, the situation in 
the Congo Colony has been improving indisputably. 

The following figures show the general position in 
Belgium : — 


1931 1932 1933 
Output— 
Coal (1,000 toms) ............eceeeeeeeee 27,035 21,415 25,277 
Steel (1,000 tons) ............eeeeeeeee 3,050 2,750 2,670 
Foreign trade— 
Imports (million francs) ............. 24,000 16,400 15,215 
Exports (million francs) ............ 23,200 15,130 14,330 
Finance— 
Taxation receipts of the State 
(million francs) ...........s+eeeeeeee 7,450 7,670 8,800 
Share index (on January Ist of the 
next year: 1928= 100) ............ 36 37 31 
Bond index (on January Ist of the 
next year : 1928= 100) ............ 111 112 111 
Gold reserve at the end of the year 
(million francs) ..:.....ceeeeeeeeeees 12,751 12,977 13,660 
Note circulation (million francs)... 18,015 18,052 16,980 


Small indication of recovery can be gleaned from these 
figures. 
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SPAIN 


THE past twelve months have been marked by consider- 
able disturbances in the political sphere, and in June last 
the Cabinet of Sefior Azafia resigned. Several successive 
changes of Government ensued, culminating in the 
General Elections of December last, the results of which 
showed a definite swing towards the Right. 


Exchanges and Money Market.—The course of the 
exchange value of the peseta during last year was com- 
paratively steady. The country is not actually upon a 
gold standard of currency, but effective control over the 
movement of rates continues to be applied by means of 
the centralisation of all exchange operations at the 
Centro Oficial de Contratacién de Moneda. The serious 
situation which arose in respect to remittances between 
Spain and Argentina—such remittances being completely 
blocked—was fortunately resolved towards the latter part 
of the year. A large sum accumulated in Chile in the 
form of Spanish frozen credits, estimated to amount to 
some 9,400,000 Chilean pesos, is being realised under 
the terms of the Compensation Agreement between Spain 
and Chile. 


The Budget.—The Budget for the last year was one 
of the heaviest in the history of the country, the esti- 
mated Expenditure amounting to 4,727 million pesetas, 
against which the anticipated Revenue was 4,136 
millions, thus providing for an estimated deficit of 591 
millions, to be financed by bond issues and other 
measures. The actual results of 1933, however, have 
been provisionally returned to show Ordinary Revenue 
totalling 3,943 million pesetas and Expenditure 4,427 
millions, the realised deficit on this basis being 484 
millions. The provisional results for the preceding year 
of 1932 were: —Revenue, 4,409 million pesetas, and Ex- 
penditure, 4,291 millions, showing a surplus of 118 
millions, but the Revenue in this instance included some 
523 million pesetas derived from Treasury Bond and 
other Government loan issues. Revenue and Expendi- 
ture for 1931 were 3,656 million pesetas and 3,855 
millions, respectively, the realised deficit being thus 199 
millions. It appears that the Spanish Government has 
no difficulty in placing fresh issues of Treasury Bonds, 
subscriptions of a flotation for a total of 300 million 
pesetas in 5 per cent. Treasury Bonds in April last 
having amounted to no less than 949 million pesetas. A 
further issue of 290 million pesetas of 5 per cent. two- 
year Treasury Bonds at par was announced in October 
last. The total amount of new capital issues in Spain in 
the year 1933 was 997,256,900 pesetas and the average 
interest rate 5.30 per cent., the corresponding figures for 
the preceding year having been 1,271,579,870 pesetas 
and 5.679 per cent., respectively. The figure for 1933, 
however, includes 590 million pesetas in respect of 
Treasury Bond issues already referred to. 


Foreign Trade.—The official returns of the aggre- 
gate value of the foreign trade of Spain show that a 
further decided reduction occurred in both imports and 
exports during the first nine months of 1933, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of the two preced- 
ing years. The decline in the value of imports to 
612,642,578 pesetas (gold), however, has been greater 
than that of exports, which totalled 478,190,915 pesetas 
(gold), so that the excess of imports over exports which 
has been a feature of Spanish trade returns for many 
years past has diminished, the total of this item during 
January-September, 1933, being 134,451,663 pesetas 
(gold), as compared with 181,303,866 pesetas in the 
same period of 1932, and 195,850,072 pesetas in 1931. 
Events in other countries have offered no inducement to 
Spain to lower the high level of her tariff. In December 
last, the Spanish Government issued a Decree giving 
power to the Ministry of Industry and Commerce to 
establish ‘‘ where necessary ’’ quotas on imported goods. 
Authority is given in the Decree for the initiation of 
negotiations with other countries respecting the applica- 
tion of the quota system, such negotiations to commence 
preferably with those countries whose balance of trade 
shows a deficit for Spain. 
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Agriculture.—The agricultural crops harvested kg, C4 
year proved disappointing, especially the wheat crf. ious 
and, on October 26th last, a Decree was issued contapll,, .dar 
ing provisions for the regulation of the wheat mark ious 
throughout the Republic. In brief, the Spanish whe. cri 
market remains under control up to May 31st next, anf nfoun 
a scale of maximum and minimum prices has been esta} 
lished for that period. The yields of wine and fruit, g 
well as olive oil, have been somewhat below norm, ‘ent. Si 
while the orange export trade is handicapped by thf, Ma 
import regulations in Great Britain. The agraria already 
question is one of the most controversial political issugfiund i 
in Spain at the present time, the trend of official poligfi con at 
favouring the partition of large estates. Politica Stoc 
questions dominate the situation in Spain for the tim Ste 
being, and, until more stable conditions are restored jy our | 
this respect, it is to be feared that attention will )g#™P : 
diverted from the more practical and vital problems ¢ dectiv 
economic reconstruction. Nevertheless, the basic cong” 33% 
ditions are sound; in fact, by reason of her comparative In per 
isolation, Spain has suffered less in the world-wik Ser 
depression than most other European countries. onl 
The 
recovel 
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agains! 

HOLLAND have c 

HoLtann’s sole interest is free and unobstructed inter ms 
national commercial intercourse. The failure of the Confer 


World Conference, however, shattered all illusions ofa 
revival of free commercial intercourse between the 
nations, and from sheer necessity Holland reluctantly 
resolved to undertake a complete revision of her finan- 
cial-economic policy, which had hitherto been founded 
on free trade. Negotiations have been conducted con 
stantly, and at the end of last year those with Germany in 
ended satisfactorily in the conclusion of an important 
commercial pact. The policy of quota restrictions 
on imports has been pursued and extended. Al 
amended Importations Emergency Act has been passed) 
empowering the Government to resort to reprisal 
measures. Benefit is now being sought in the negotiation 
of bilateral pacts on the principle of reciprocity rather 
than of the unconditional most-favoured-nation terms 
clause. 



















Emergency Taxation.—The public finances have 
been severely depleted by unemployment. Funds had 
to be provided otherwise than by appealing to the 
Exchequer. Accordingly the Government imposed 
levies on various products, such as potatoes, sugar, fats, 
meat, butter, etc., while by the establishment of a 
Central Grain Bureau, the importation of wheat, rye, 
maize, barley and oats has been monopolised, and, by 
means of special import levies thereon, funds are pro 
cured for financial assistance to Dutch grain growers. 
These measures have resulted in a rise in the cost of 
living. 


Balancing the Budget.—In introducing the Budget 
estimates, Dr. Oud, the Minister of Finance, stated that 
the deficit to be faced on the ordinary service was 
initially estimated at 267 million guilders, but by the 
enforcement of far-reaching economies in expenditure, J. 
this was reduced to 115} million guilders. To cover this 
deficit, various new forms of taxation had been devised 
and were being submitted to Parliament, the chief of 
which was the sales or turnover tax, estimated to yield 
85 million guilders. 

A summary of the 1934 Budget, with comparisons, 's 
given below (in thousands of guilders) :— 

Ft at 


Capital Service Totals 



























Ordinary Budget 








1932 | 1933 | 1934 





qu ERE me 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 

Expen- 

diture | 593,656] 572,857|730 ,535| 412,498] 69,375] 73,383] 1,006,154] 642,232 pr 

Rev.... | 544,268] 518,2231463, 447| 275,658] 22,603] 22,476] 819,926] 540,826 ” 


—_—- 








Deficit | 49,388] 54,634| 267,088] 136,840] 46,772] 50,907} 186,228) 101,406 an 
* 
ec ca it a te 


* After deduction of measures already taken 115,500,009 guilders. 
+ After deduction of all measures tor covering 50,907,000 guilders. 
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Maintaining the Gold Standard.—After the Lon- 
jon Conference, discussions were held between the 
rious countries which intended to maintain the gold 
gandard, in which the Netherlands took part. In 
various quarters the maintenance of the gold standard 
, tdivas criticised in this country; and the circulation of 
xt, andl nfounded rumours resulted repeatedly in the with- 
, jrawal of gold from the Netherlands Bank. The dis- 
rult, a ount rate of the Bank, which for bills had been 2} per 
orm ent. since April 19, 1932, was raised to 34 per cent. 
by ition May 12, 1933, in view of the withdrawals of gold 
“Tali iready referred to; the source of the distrust was to be 
| issues found in the United States, where the gold standard had 
 Policyiicen abandoned. 


4. 
~a Stock Exchange.— Affairs have again been quiet on 
ored ig Ul Stock Exchange in the year past. The yield of the 
will }gstamp charges on settlement notes, which provides an 
lems gftlective indicator of the activity on ‘Change, amounted 
ic cont? 3323-000 guilders last year (previous year 3,178,000). 
arativg2 perusing the course of stock prices, it is at once 
ld-wiggtpparent that the lowest prices registered in 1933 are 
higher than the corresponding figures of 1932, some- 
times decidedly higher. 

The new issues market in the Netherlands failed to 
tecover any measure of prosperity in 1933. The amounts 
issued did not aggregate more than 286 million guilders, 
against 443 millions in 1932. Among the factors which 
have counteracted any revival in the issue business have 
been the political occurrences in Germany, the financial 
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7 and bank crisis in America, the failure of the London 
ns of a Conference and the currency distrust in the country. 
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SWITZERLAND 


SucH is the stability of the Swiss political system that 
many members of the present Government have been 


















ermanyg. ——. ; 
portant” office for the past 20 years. Ministerial crises are 
rictiong#known. This stability has made it possible to carry 


out the Public Debt redemption programme and to 
testore the Federal finances. Swiss political stability 
was slightly shaken last autumn when the Socialists 
secured a majority in. the Geneva Canton Government 
and in the municipalities of a few towns in Canton Vaud. 
But on the whole Switzerland remains Conservative, as 
the Radical Party, now in office, only holds its position 
through the support of the Conservatives and Liberals. 
In foreign policy the principal task of the Government 
isto be on friendly terms with all countries, in parti- 
cular with the neighbouring powers, and, with the excep- 
ton of a few differences with Germany regarding fron- 
tier incidents created by the Nazis, foreign relations were 
tormal and good in 1933. 


Economic Policy.—In face of falling prices and 

foreign competition Switzerland has resorted to the rais- 
ing of Customs duties and of import quotas. The rise in 
inmployment has now eased and an improvement in 
txports has appeared. New commercial arrangements 
have also been reached with certain countries and trade 
by barter has been arranged with some others. Thanks 
to the conclusion of ‘‘ clearing conventions,’’ it is now 
possible to trade with a number of countries from which 
the export of currency is prohibited. 
_ The Budget has been balanced by a drastic reduction 
in all Government expenses and a reduction in the 
wlaries of all State officials, by the setting up of a 
“Crisis Tax ’’ and an increase in the taxes on coupons, 
Pirits, tobacco and mineral waters. With the financial 
help of the Confederation a big bank—the ‘‘ Banque 
Populaire Suisse,’’ which suffered heavy losses in con- 
“quence of investments abroad and frozen credits—was 
teloated, but the Federal Council appointed the new 
thairman of the Board and decided to control the busi- 
hess of the bank. The Government has now examined— 
and will in the near future propose to Parliament—a Bill 
providing for State control of the banks, principally with 
éview to preventing them from lending or investing big 
‘ums in foreign countries. 

Switzerland remains faithful to the gold standard, and 
‘onsequently joined the group of the gold standard coun- 
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decided not to take advantage of the drop in dollar 
value, and to repay in gold value the loan issued in gold 
dollars in the U.S. in 1924, and repayable in February, 
1934. The question of frozen Swiss credits in Germany 
was the object of long—and so far unsuccessful—nego- 
tiations, and there is no agreement in view concerning 
the repayment of the 1,800 million francs invested in 
Germany or the payment of the interest thereon. 


Public Finance.—Public revenue showed an impor- 
tant fall in 1933 compared with 1932 and with the esti- 
mates. For 1933 the Budget estimated expenditure at 
442 million francs and receipts at 371 million francs, thus 
leaving an estimated deficit of 71 million francs, which 
will probably, in fact, exceed 80 million francs. This led 
the Federal Government to adopt a financial programme 
providing for a rise in receipts of 60 million francs—for 
1934 and the two following years—by means of new 
taxes, and for economies aggregating 40 million francs, 
so as to compensate the deficit for 1934, which was at 
first estimated to reach 100 million francs. 


Meanwhile the application of the plan for the progres- 
sive redemption of the Public Debt, proposed by Federal 
Councillor M. Musy, chief of the Finance Department, 
and adopted in 1924, was not abandoned; the consoli- 
dated debt was reduced by roughly 498 million francs 
by yearly instalments of at least 25 million francs, as 
well as by the conversion and repayment of a number of 
loans. A further reduction was effected in 1933, thus 
bringing down the Debt to 1,678 million francs com- 
pared with 2,200 million francs in 1924. The conse- 
quence is that, from 1924 to 1934, the sum needed for 
interest of the Debt was lowered, by about 30 million 
francs a year. 


The financial situation of the Federal Post, Telephone 
and Telegraph services is good, as the aggregate surplus 
for the first eleven months of 1933 reached 56 million 
francs, as against 52 million francs in the previous year. 
The situation of the Federal railways is by no means 
satisfactory owing to a further drop in passengers and 
goods traffic. Receipts for the whole year totalled about 
335,228,000 francs and expenses 249,594,000 francs, as 
against respectively 342,953,000 francs and 259,696,000 
francs in 1932, thus leaving a surplus of 85,634,000 
francs. But, as the interest on the debt and other 
charges require nearly 137 million francs, there will be 
a deficit of about 50 million francs. The railways’ debt 
reaches the enormous total of 2,892 million francs, of 
which the purchase of private companies by the Con- 
federation represents 1,065 million francs and the ex- 
penses for the electrification of the lines 635 million 
francs. The Federal Government is now contemplating 
the possibility of granting some 900 million francs to the 
railways to enable them to wipe out one part of their 
debt, and thereby make their position more easy. 


Cheap Money.—Owing to the continued influx of 
foreign capital, money was abundant on the market, but 
found little employment in trade and industry. Interest 
on long-term deposits oscillated between 33 and 4} per 
cent., while on short-term deposits it ranged between 
1} and 2 per cent. The official discount rate, at 2 per 
cent., has not been changed since February, 1931, while 
the private discount rate was 14 per cent. The sterling 
rate began at 17.40 francs in January, rose to 17.75 
francs in April, and dropped to 16.89 francs in Decem- 
ber. The Swiss Bourses were most inactive, and bank- 
ing was very slack, so that dividends were generally 
lower than in 1932. The average value of 103 Swiss 
industrial and banking securities ranged from 106.8 to 
118.15 per cent., and the average value of twelve securi- 
ties of the Federal Government and railways oscillated 
between 99.75 and 121.83 per cent. The gold reserve 
of the Swiss National Bank totalled 2,471,200,000 francs 
in January, 1,819,500,000 francs in July, and 
1,908,000,000 francs in December. The gold reserve 
was at no moment inferior to 125.91 per cent. of the 
bank notes circulation ,and, together with the gold certi- 
ficates, it represented from 91.99 to 97.77 per cent. of all 
the engagements of the bank. 


Industrial Depression.—Falling industrial produc- 
tion, exports and home trade account for the great 
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number of failures and unemployed. During 1932 the 
total of unemployed oscillated between 41,000 and 
81,000, but in January, 1933, it rose to 101,000. The 
small improvement in exports caused a progressive 
decline, so that the total came down to 49,000 in 
August. It rose again since then, mainly owing to 
seasonal causes, and reached g4,000 at the end of 
December. The Federal Government and Cantons 
spent at least 90 million francs on public works for 
occupying the unemployed, and on unemployment insur- 
ance to which the Government, employers and workers 
contribute. 

Agriculture is passing through a crisis caused by the 
general drop in the prices of agricultural products. The 
. Federal Government was cornpelled to help the milk 
industry by means of subsidies to the producers. Cus- 
toms duties were raised on foodstuffs, certain imports 
were stopped to protect the peasants. Cold and wet 
weather until the middie of July damaged the fruit 
crop, but the following heat and drought had a good 
influence on the harvest, which was normal, and on the 
vintage, which was abundant. The situation of small 
agriculturists remains difficult, as many of them are 
labouring under the burden of heavy mortgages. 


Foreign Trade.—Tloreign trade has moved as follows 
in the last few years: — 


(Million francs) 
1931 


1932 1933 
a ences 2,251 1,763 1,594 
SIN ssstnsisaunbinteincanneicsiniiel 1,348 801 853 


The drop in sterling value did not foster British exports 
to Switzerland as much as was expected, but there was 
an improvement mainly due to the greater sales of 
British motor-cars on the Swiss market. 

The following figures illustrate the general position of 
Switzerland : — 


1931 1932 1933 
Electric power (million k.w.) . 3,950 3,840 3,700 
Railway receipts (million fr.).. 387 342 335 
Wholesale price index (July, 

1914= 100) ..............seeeee 110 94 91 
Cost of living index (July, 

1914= 100) ..............seeeees 147 135 131 
Revenue (million fr.) ............ 413 400 370 
Expenditure (million fr.) ...... 411 435 458 
Note circulation (end of year, 

NE GIB) ..crccsccccscccccncee 1,609 1,610 1,509 
Gold reserve (million frs.) ..... 2,346 2,471 1,998 
Foreign exchange reserve 

(million frs.).............sesse0ee 104 86 17 
Savings banks deposits (mil- 

BED BIR.) .corccescscnccccsccsesesce 6,100 6,200 6,000 
Capital issues— 

Home bonds (million frs.)... 918 600 728 

* - pee 456 178 177 

Foreign bonds and shares 

(million frs.)...........s000+ 208 351 39 
Bankruptcies .............sss0e08 1,580 1,850 2,100 


It does not appear from these figures that recovery has 
yet begun in Switzerland. 





EASTERN EUROPE 
AUSTRIA 


POLITICAL events in Austria during 1933 were the most 
revolutionary since the creation of the Republic. The 
advent of Herr Hitler to power in Germany on January 
31st increased the already evident nervousness. All the 
political and economic laws passed since March, in- 
cluding the Budget for 1934, have come into being 
without the use of Parliament. The tension between 
Germany and Austria led to closer relations with other 
countries, and particularly with Italy. The corporative 
constitution, which is in course of preparation, and 
which was demanded by the Heimwehr as the price of 
its support, will bear a marked resemblance to the Fascist 
system. 






Commerce and Industry.—The business positig 
was undoubtedly better at the end of the year than 
the beginning. Depleted stocks were replenished, an 
individuals were obliged to make overdue purchase, 
Cotton spinning mills reached at the end of the year a 
output corresponding to 92 per cent. of capacity againg 
only 56 per cent. in the previous year. From summer ty 
autumn business improved in nearly all branches, th 
respective movements (in percentages of the output of 
August, 1929) being: metal works from 57 to 74, leather 
manufactures from 56 to 71, hollow glass production 
from 40 to 68, textile printing from 51 to 62, low-tensio 
current generation from 33 to 43, iron and met 
foundries from 27 to 36, while slight declines occurred 
in cement making, printing, and locomotive construc. 
tion. Trade payments are undoubtedly being mak 
more satisfactorily. 

At the end of the year the wholesale trade index re. 
mained unchanged, after slight fluctuations, at 10 
against 100 in the first half of 1914, while that of retail 
trade was 142 against 146 in 1932. Wages showed littl 
change, but salaries, and particularly those of the higher 
classes, in regard to which legislation intervened, were 
greatly reduced. The total of wages paid was probably 
not lower, because unemployment declined considerably. 

Foreign tourist traffic in Austria was seriously affected 
by the 1,000 mark tax placed by Germany on travd 
permits for Austria. This measure hit the hotels in the 
Alpine districts of Austria badly. In comparison with 
the record year of 1932 the drop is estimated at 15 to 
20 per cent. 


Foreign Trade.—The past year brought Austria an 
improvement in the foreign trade balance. It was an 
important matter for the recently ‘‘ freed ’’ currency 
that there was an improvement in the balance of foreign 
payments, due to a considerable decrease in the surplus 
of imports over exports; and to the increase of exports. 























Foreign trade showed the following development : — 
1931 1932 1933 
(11 months) 
Imports :—- (Millions of Sch.) 
Live animals .............++0++ 167-9 122-3 . 
ea 510-2 346-6 242-0 
Mineral fuel................++0+ 176-6 140-1 107-4 
Raw material and semi- 
manufactured goods ...... 452-4 304-0 276-8 
Manufactured goods ......... 854-1 472-5 314-7 
Gold and silver .............+ 48-6 16-2 38:1 
ED cnnscsvvecnvnesese 2,210-0 1,399-7 = 1,071°8 
Exports :— ' 
Living animals ............... 17-7 8-6 6-2 
PROREEOIED  cccccsnececessecssece 37°7 31-0 18-3 
Mineral fuel.............. goeeeee 2:7 0-7 0-2 
Raw material and semi- ’ 
manufactured goods ...... 266-6 169-0 175-4 
Manufactured articles ...... 966-4 555-0 500-8 
Gold and silver .............+ 35-7 22-2 39-5 
WARE cconcescecceceecse 1,326-8 786-4 740-4 
Deficit in millions of Sch. 883-2 613-3 331-4 


The surplus of imports over exports is the lowest m 
the past decade, and it is reckoned that it will be covered 
by the proceeds of foreign tourist traffic and other in- 
visible exports. 


Agriculture.—Austrian farming ‘continues to enjoy 
the best protection the State can afford. But regular 
increases of Customs duties, import prohibitions and 
other protective measures have increased production, 
which necessarily tends to depress prices. The following 
table illustrates the increase : — 


Harvest in thousands of Metric 


Centners 
1932 1933 
3,318 4,773 
6,154 8,145 
2,741 3,725 
3,898 5,441 





The increase is not accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in consumption. From 1931 to 1932 only the 
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rye consumption rose by about 15 per cent., and the 
barley consumption by 12 per cent.; while on the whole 


there was a decline in 1933. Wholesale prices moved as 
follows : — 


Price per 100 kilograms in Schillings 


Middle of December 

1932 1933 
Domestic wheat ...... 34-40 35-40 
ee 23-15 20-45 
BEE ccccsasscccesesecs 27-50 22-0 
ai isiscerareconce 16-50 18-25 


In these prices a high percentage of Customs duties 
and merchandise turnover tax is included. In several 
kinds of grain, home production is approaching home 
eoaegeen. and in rye and oats this position has been 
reached. 


Public Finance.—Most strenuous efforts were neces- 
sary in 1933 in order to bring the Budget into equi- 
librium. For a time, the cuts could not keep pace 
with the decline in revenue. Cash reserves and a 
portion of the domestic loan had to be drawn on. 
The yield from direct taxes was steady, while the 
greatest declines were in Customs duties, turnover taxes, 
etc. No success attended the effort to put the Federal 
Railways on a proper footing. In spite of retrench- 
ments, the deficit for 1933 came to about 127 million 
shillings. For 1934 the Department of Finance alone 
will contribute 100 million schillings to cover the deficit. 
The State accounts (the figures for 1933 are only ap- 
proximate) would appear to be something on the follow- 
ing lines: — 


(In millions of schillings) 


1931 1932 1933 
Ordinary Budget— 
eon acnannebuae 2,008 1,909 1,936 
BXDOMGIUTS........00000sc00cesseeee 2,232 1,913 1,918 
SNL cs sceatesbuaeusenesessensesess 224 4 $2 
Supplementary Budget— 
EMIORGIEITE..«....<000000000000000s0006 98 11 177 
Deficit, plus Supplementary 
EN xs 55s0sneeussnseaakarens ons 322 15 259 


Of the 259 million schilling deficit, 164 million 
were taken from reserves, 76 million from short-term 
credit operations, and 19 million out of the domestic 
lan. It was not a normal Budget, for the raising of 
140 million schillings to rehabilitate the big banks was 
abnormal. As against the revised supplementary Budget, 
gross revenue is estimated at 1,913 (—15.2) and gross 
expenditure at 1,913 (—15.3) million schillings. The 
Financial Committee of the League complimented the 
neem on its success in putting the State finances 
in order. 


Money Market and Stock Exchange.—After a 
weakening of the schilling at the beginning of the year, 
shown in an increase of the premium on foreign currencies 
up to 32 per cent., there wasa recovery; then the premium 
tmained for months between 27} and 2732 per cent. It 
was thus possible to abolish exchange restrictions, in 
which process the Lausanne loan helped a great deal, 
the proceeds of which, amounting to 245 million gold 
chillings, permitted the consolidation of the short-term 
foreign debt, and, to a certain extent, the increase of the 
foreign exchange holdings of the National Bank. The 
Bank showed the following satisfactory development : — 


(In millions of schillings) 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1932 1933 
Total note circulation .............0..... 1,132 1,095 
Ta cas lain 188-5 189 
Bill portfOlio ............s0.sseseeeeeeeees., 379 275 
Cover (percentage) .........ccseeceeeeeees 21-7 24-2 


To the cover must be added 13 million schillings of 
foreign exchange not previously counted in the cover, 
and non-existent in 1932; since November, 1932, the 
cover consisted exclusively of gold. Deflation becomes 
more obvious when it is recalled that at, the end of 
1931 total circulation was 1,31r millions. | However, 
4 considerable amount of capital which had fled the 
country came back. The lottery loan was an extra- 
ordinarily big success. 


HUNGARY 


THE steady deterioration of the economic situation, 
which began in 1929, came to a standstill in 1933, and 
towards the end of the year there were signs of improve- 
ment. Both the Government-supporting parties and those 
in Opposition were anxious to safeguard Parliamentary 
Government. The absence of internal political strife has 
greatly contributed to the more optimistic tone which pre- 
vailed at the end of the year in responsible economic 
circles. Although there is a general improvement as com- 
pared with 1932, both in national finances and trade 
returns, the fact should not be overlooked that Budgetary 
equilibrium could not have been restored without foreign 
exchange regulations, the transfer moratorium and other 
extraordinary measures. 


Budget Deficit —The Budgetary year 1931-32 ended 
with a deficit of 160 million pengé. The comparable 
figure for 1932-3 is a deficit of 87.8 million pengé, plus 
50.2 million pengé foreign debt service, which has not 
been paid into the Foreign Creditors Fund, making 
altogether 138 million pengé. The probable deficit of 
the budgetary year 1933-4 will be about 100 million 
pengd. In the above deficit figures the deficit of the 
State Administration as well as that of the State under- 
takings (railways, etc.) is included. Budgetary receipts, 
which showed a decrease of g per cent. for 1932-3 as 
compared with 1931-2, have been mounting by 6 per 
cent. in the first half of the current financial year 1933-4. 
Actual results in July-December, 1933, for the Budget 
revenue for the first time for years confirm the estimates 
voted by Parliament. Estimated expenditures for the 
1933-4 year are 764.9 million pengo for the Administra- 
tion proper and 408.3 million pengd for the Under- 
takings, and estimated receipts 752.8 million pengé and 
344.2 million pengé respectively. This Budget provides 
for the State debt service in full (for the foreign debt ser- 
vice at the official rates in pengd). Owing to the large 
deficit, however, the State did not actually meet the 
foreign debt service in cash, but in scrips and Treasury 
bills. The League Loan service (State loan of 1924) has 
been met, according to the agreement with the London 
Committee for the League bondholders, 50 per cent. in 
the original currencies and 50 per cent. in scrip. 


Stability of the Pengé.—The outstanding feature of 
the year was the remarkable stability of the pengd. The 
depreciation of the dollar and the pound did not affect 
the Hungarian currency. As Hungary is officially on the 
gold standard, the National Bank lowered the sterling and 
dollar quotations according to their gold values. Thus 
at the end of 1933 the sterling rate was 18.85 pengo, 
instead of 27.80 at gold par, and the dollar rate stood at 
3.65 pengd, instead of 5.71 at par. It is true, on the 
other hand, that Hungary’s foreign trade was chiefly 
done at different pengé rates. Moreover, foreign credi- 
tors were permitted to sell their liberated pengé deposits 
at a depreciated rate, namely, 26.30 peng6 to the {. 


Foreign Trade and Debts.—Trade returns by the 
Statistical Department show an active balance of 81.1 
million pengé, as against 6 million pengé in 1932. Ex- 
ports totalled 395.5 million peng, against 334.5 million 
peng6é in the previous year, and imports amounted to 
314.4 mnillion pengé, against 328.5 million peng6 in 1932. 
While it is very satisfactory to note that the improvement 
of the visible trade balance is due to an increase of 
exports rather than to a decrease of imports, the fact 
should not be overlooked that the active balance of 81.1 
million pengd does not mean that the National Bank 
reccived a similar sum in foreign exchanges in excess of 
its allouments. On the contrary, as the League Repre- 
sentative carefully points out in his report, Hungary's 
foreign exchange position does not show any improve- 
ment, because a very considerable part of export trade is 
done against blocked pengé balances especially liberated 
to facilitate additional exports. 

Owing to the precarious foreign exchange situation the 
transfer moratorium was renewed for 1933 and foreign 
creditors received only a part of their dues. As interest 
rates both on long- and short-term debts have been re- 
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duced by Government regulations to 5 per cent., foreign 
creditors selling their blocked pengd balances at 30-40 
per cent. discount recovered on the whole 3-33 per cent. 
on their frozen debts. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


DuRING 1933 the Government took extraordinary powers 
to secure internal order and to adjust the Customs 
tariff and to take measures for adequate adjustment of 
prices, of production and of market conditions. Also of 
great importance has been the conclusion of the Organi- 
sation Pact of the Little Entente of February 16th, pro- 
viding for the establishment of an Economic Council, 
designed to harmonise the economic relations of the 
Little Entente. 


Agricultural Crisis——The existence of the Corn 
Syndicate, regulating and controlling the import of corn 
and flour, has been extended, and an Animal Products 
Syndicate has been created. In view of the indebtedness 
of the farmers, executions on their holdings have been 
suspended. To provide them with cheaper Credit a 
system of corn warrants has been introduced. 


Reducing Interest Rates.—Efforts are also being 
made to reduce rates of interest. A Coupon-tax Law 
has been passed reducing interest on State and other 
public securities by one-sixth. Following the agreement 
with the financial institutions, which was confirmed by 
the Government, maximum interest rates have been 
fixed on both deposits and loans. Unemployment relief 
payments have also been revised and subjected to 
stricter control. To combat unemployment by means of 
big investment works a 5 per cent. Labour Loan has 
been offered to subscription, and 2,004.5 million Czecho- 
slovakian crowns have been subscribed. 

A revision of the Customs tariff was carried out before 
the London Conference both as to agrarian and indus- 
trial duties. Import control has now been relaxed in cer- 
tain ways. Trade negotiations have been conducted with 
Austria, Poland, France, Denmark, Bulgaria and Italy. 
With Roumania and Hungary compensation agreements 
have been concluded. 


The Budget.—The Parliamentary Economy and 
Control Commission has further reduced expenditure on 
State administration. Also the Commission for Economy 
in Public Administration has begun to simplify the 
public administration. State employees’ salaries have 
been reduced. 

The reduction in expenditure, inclusive of State under- 
takings, amounts in comparison with the year 1932 to 
1,711 million Cz.K. and in comparison with 1931 to 
4,115.05 million Cz.K. 

The State debt consists of : — 


Mill. Cz. K. 

Internal debt ............cccccecceeee 28,684 -3 
External debt —...........eeeeeeeeee 7,452-7 
SRD cnsssenscusosesenoveccesine 2,600-0 
i cccsevecsensnesvesenses 38,737 -0 


The service, amortisation and administration of the 
debt will require, according to the Budget, 1,697.5 
million Cz.K. 


Production.—Industrial production has been suffer- 
ing, especially in the branches depending on 
exports, such as the textile, glass and ceramic indus- 
tries, and in certain branches some improvement is now 
noticeable. Output of pig iron and steel, in thousands 
of tons, in comparison with the previous years has been 
as follows : — 


Year— Pig Iron Steel 
|. ere 1,644-5 2,193-4 
BD Sxcriensicenece 1,436-8 1,835 -3 
a ,164-7 1,528-3 
, 451-0 686-8 
RE 498-9 747-3 


The number of loaded trucks on the Czechoslovak 
railways in 1933 was 4,246,505, in comparison ‘with 
4,650, 519 in 1932. Foreign trade accounted for 297,159 
in comparison with 304,901 in 1932. 
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Unemployment has moved as follows: — secol 
1931 1932 1933 J prod 
REIL cnscsssovconnesnvesse 339,505 633,907 877,955 retal 
OE ta cataicneiatdl 220,038 466,946 675,933 # Jevel 
September ............++. 228,357 486,935 622,56) ba 
December <...s-.sssss-- 486,363 746,311 778,150 ” 
Agriculture.—There was a record harvest of whe 
and rye in 1932: — 
(Thousands of 10-ton Trucks) = 
1930 1931 1932 1933 Price 
Wheat ............ 137-7 112-2 146-2 198-4 du 
RID ccccvecccccccce 178-8 138-7 217-6 208-6 Price 
Barley ............ 121-8 107-5 150-5 135-1 pre 
Siiicmesnsaeneee 130-8 122-5 166-4 157-7 
Maize ............ 24-8 22-8 30-9 15.3 A 
Foreign trade in agricultural produce dropped in one 
1933 to a catastrophic level, even if the decline in price _ 
in the last years is taken into account. on 
thos 
POLAND Whe 
ye 
DuRING 1933, the paths of deflation and maintenance off 34! 
the country’s credit were followed unflinchingly and af = 
great sacrifice to the general standard of living. The 
Government's Constitutional Reform scheme was made F 
public towards the end of the year. The enactment = 
of the new Constitution (expected in 1934) will not er 
greatly change the internal political structure, since side 
democratic government collapsed in May, 1926. can 
The National Loan.—The major financial eventi| wea 
last year was the floating of the National Loan igf sup 
October. The offering was to the amount of 120 million’ the 
zlotys, redeemable in 10 years, issue price 96, and theg neg 
rate of interest 6 per cent. per annum. The result of they cou 
issue showed a total of 340 million zlotys—or more thang anc 
one-third of the entire bank note circulation. Approxi4 thr 
mately 125 million zlotys will be required from the 
proceeds of the National Loan to balance the Budget 
for the second half of the present fiscal year. The 
deficit in the first half of a somewhat similar amount 
was covered by the issue of short-dated Treasury Notes. 
The Budget figures are as follows, the fiscal year begin ] 
ning on April 1st: — ex{ 
Preliminary mil 
Returns for im 
First Nine Estimated J 7”! 
Actual for Actual for Months of Budget for (1 
1931-2 1932-3 1933-4 1934-5 ff bal 
(In millions of zlotys) Gr 
Expenditure . 2,467 2,244 1,582 2,165 
Revenue ...... 2,262 2,002 1,389 1,943 
Deficit ........ 205 242 193 222 


The “‘ revenue ’’ of the Treasury during the calenda 
years 1932 and 1933 included 100 million zlotys from 
the issue of token coins, the total now outstanding being 
341.6 millions. 


Foreign Exchange Reserve.—tThe reserve position 
of the Bank of Poland continues to show adequaté 
strength, with a legal cover of 40.79 per cent. against 3 
currency circulation of 1,004 million zlotys outstanding 0 
December 31, 1933. The Bank’s holdings of gold bullion 
declined during 1933 from 502 to 476 million zlotys, and 
of foreign ‘‘ devisen ’’ from 137 to 88—a total loss of 
75 million zlotys. The loss in 1932 was 174 millions, 
and in 1931, 161 millions. The ability of the Bank to 
procure all the foreign exchange necessary for deb 
services in 1933 without a greater strain on the reserve 
position was made possible by the release from hoarding 
of many millions of dollar bank notes by peasants. 


Recovery in Industrial Production.—After a con 
tinuous decline for four years, the level of industrial 
production showed a moderate improvement in mos 
lines in 1933, an important contributing factor being 
substantial buying by the Government of iron, steél, 
and other products for use in State-owned ind 
enterprises—armaments, etc. The index of general 
production, which reached its low point with a monthly 
average of 54 for 1932, ranged from 58 to 64 during the 
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second half of 1933. The improvement in industrial 
production did not appear to have any influence on 
retail buying, which continued on an unsatisfactory 


level. Changes in the wholesale price indices, with a 
base of 100 for 1928, were as follows: — 


Monthly Average 
for: June, Nov., 
1931 1932 1933 1933 
General wholesale price 
SNnsicssocacsceksessesabene 0 61 58 54 
Price index, industrial pro- 
BIIEE ovsnneronessesesenepennvee 76 67 62 61 
Price index, agricultural 
PFOUCtS .........ceeeeeeeeees 53 52 45 


Agricultural Depression.—The year was a disas- 
trous one, and the financial plight of the agricultural 
community is about as bad as it could be. The index 
of agricultural prices is still at its lowest point since the 
depression began. The following are the crop figures— 
those for 1933 being provisional : — 


Area Planted Yield 

1931 1932 1933 1931. 1932 1933 

(Millions of hectares) (Millions of quintals) 
Wheat... 1-82 1-72 1-69 22-6 13-5 18-6 
Rye .....- 5°77 5-64 5-79 57-0 61-1 63-9 
Barle 1-27 1-20 1-18 14-8 14-0 13-8 
Oats ...... 2-17 2-21 2-20 23-1 23-9 24°5 
Potatoes 2-72 2-71 2:75 309-9 299-7 282-0 


Foreign Trade.—An elaborate system of export 
stimulants in the shape of preferential railway rates, 
subsidies, bounties, credit guarantees, compensation 
trade agreements, etc., has been built up. On the other 
side, quota restrictions and the new Customs tariff which 
came into force on October 11th are very effective 
weapons for stopping imports or for shifting sources of 
supply to suit Governmental policy. Concurrently with 
the publication of the new tariff, commercial treaty 
negotiations have been undertaken with a number of 
countries for reciprocal preferences and quota allow- 


ances. The complete foreign trade figures for the past 
three years are as follows: — 
1931 1932 1933 
(In millions of zlotys) 
Exports .......... 1,879 
Imports .......... 1,468 862 827 
Export surplus 411 222 133 


During the first eleven months of 1933 Poland’s 
exports to Great Britain amounted to a value of 171 
million zlotys (19.5 per cent. of total exports), while 
imports from Great Britain were valued at 78 millions 
(10.1 per cent. of the total). Poland’s active trade 
balance, therefore, is almost wholly at the expense of 
Great Britain. 





ROUMANIA 


INTERNAL politics during 1933 were characterised by the 
increasing influence exercised by the Crown and by the 
growth of extremists’ movements, such as the Nazi Iron 
Guard and similar organisations. In November the Gov- 
ernment was forced to resign by the King. The reason of 
its fall was its lax attitude towards the ‘‘ Hitlerist ’’ 
movement. M. Duca, the leader of the Liberal Party, 
was entrusted with the formation of a new Government, 
which at the general elections held in December obtained 
an overwhelming majority. Then followed, on one of the 
last days of the year, the assassination of M. Duca by one 
of the members of the Iron Guard. Under the shadow of 
this shocking murder the new Liberal Government under 
M. Tatarasco will have to guide the country in specially 
difficult conditions. 

In foreign politics the tendency has been towards 
strengthening the ties of the Little Entente. During the 
year its political and economic influence was extended 
towards Poland and the Balkans. Roumania’s non- 
aggression agreement with Turkey is another part of 
this policy. The relations of Roumania and Jugoslavia 
with Bulgaria have also considerably improved. 


External Debts.—Doubtful Budget prospects in- 
duced the Government in February to begin negotiations 
with foreign creditors and the temporary suspension of 


the amortisation of the foreign debt was agreed upon. 
In August, owing to unsatisfactory Treasury receipts 
and a gradually dwindling export surplus the Govern- 
ment suspended the transfers for the foreign debt service. 
Since then it has been decided to pay 25 per cent. of the 
coupons due from October, 1933, to March, 1934, on 
the foreign loans of the State and 50 per cent. of the 
coupons payable during the same period on the Stabili- 
sation and Development Loans of the Monopoly Insti- 
tute. Further negotiations are to take place in the New 
Year after experts have examined the national finances. 


Budget Difficulties.—At various stages during the 
year funds in hand were insufficient to pay the State 
employees, and it was only by default on the foreign 
debt and by drawing on funds earmarked for other 
purposes that salaries could be paid. The following 
main Budget figures for the years since stabilisation 
illustrate the dwindling resources of the State : — 


























(000’s lei) 
. . Stamps and . 
Direct Indirect : : Monopolies 
Years Taxation | Taxation | Re — etc. Sundries 
192D ..ccccce 8,885,013 10,855,844 4,348,414 7,286,206 4,642,873 
pong asewwnne 9,078,465 91,408,806 3,939,618 4,422,364 4,305,936 
Bi months)| 8,372,896 7,157,859 2,932,135 3,970,490 2,417,071 
(12 months)| 4,495,036 6,485,751 2,004,970 4,134,200 728,204 
1933 (Jan.- 
Mar.) 958,182 1,565,494 479,124 1,851,319 590,690 
1933 (Apr 
pt.) 1,571,230 3,590,319 958,237 2,172,277 413,717 
— pa of oe 
ota aes eceipts : cits 
Years Receipts Estimates against Expenses or Surplus 
Estimates 
1929 ...c.000 36,018,350 | 37,217,630 1,199,280 | 34,607,025 +1,411,325 
pe ecvcceee 31,155,189 37,450,000 6,294,811 31,578,538 — 423,349 
( rr 24,850,451 31,879,954 7,029,503 | 29,797,247 — 2,154,441 
1 
(12 months)} 17,848,161 25,429,406 7,581,245 18,949,071 — 1,100,910 
1933 (Jan.- 
Mar.) .... | 5,444,809 Pr 6,098,884 — 654,075 
1933 (Apr.- 
Sept.) ... | 8,705,780 | 23,437,573 9,069,952 


ee ——  _ 


On the six months’ figures for the financial year April, 
1933, to March, 1934, it is to be expected that the total 
receipts of the year will again fall about 6,000 million lei 
short of the estimates. The above figures reveal the 
deplorable practice of over-estimating the receipts and 
under-estimating expenditure. 


Industrial Production.—Petroleum production 
during the first four to six months of the year was still 
affected by the programme of output restriction estab- 
lished by international agreement, but eventually aban- 
doned. Activity compares favourably, however, with 
that of the previous two years: — 


Production Sinking 

Tons Metres 
I ciecadccsness 6,657,803 139,423 
WR ecnassaansosas 7,350,321 208,414 
BO iwscasscaceees 7,400,000 250,000 


About 51.6 per cent. of total petroleum produced was 
exported. The protected metal and textile industries 
have been fairly busy during the year. 


Agriculture. — At the International Wheat Confer- 
ence an exportable quantity of 12,000,000 quintals was 
allocated to Roumania. Unfortunately, it has not been 
possible to take full advantage of this concession owing 
to indifferent harvests in previous years. 

Roumanian grain is of uncertain quality and cannot 
benefit by the best prices. Although this has been well 
known for years, no serious effort to improve its quality 
has yet been made. 


Foreign Trade. — The following are the import and 
export figures of the last four years: — 


IMPORTS 
(Quantity : 000’s tons; values: 000,000’s lei) 


1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 


Quantities | Value | Quantities] Value 





Quantiti| Value 











Quantities | Value 





774 | 22.51 | 561 | 15,755 





450 | usm | 362 | 9,428 
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Exports 


9,215 | 25.05 | 10,047 | 22,197 | 9,057 16,701 | 7,386 | 11,624 





The disastrous effects of import and exchange restric- 
tions are here evident. 





JUGOSLAVIA 


Last year, although one of fluctuating fortune for 
Jugoslavia, showed some gain on the balance. The most 
notable achievements were those in foreign politics: the 
closer knitting of the Little Entente ties, the non-aggres- 
sion pact with Russia, and the general Balkan rapproche- 
ment beginning with the pact of friendship with Turkey 
and culminating in King Boris’ visit to Belgrade. In 
internal politics the menace of Hitlerism helped the con- 
solidation of the regime. 


‘** Autarky ”’ and the Cost.—Economic life and gov- 
ernment policy were completely dominated by the spread 
of ‘‘ autarky.’’ Agricultural prices, with a harvest 
slightly above average (56,500 quintals of maize and 
26,300 quintals of wheat) and with reduced foreign mar- 
kets, suffered a further decline from 61.6 to 52.7 as against 
a decline of the general price index from 64.8 to 62.3. 
The diminished purchasing power of the peasant had two 
direct consequences. First, most industries, both those 
working for export and for the home market, had to 
restrict output further: coal, timber and chemicals by 
40 per cent., sugar and oils by 30 per cent., glass by 25 
per cent., electricity, milling and brewing by 20 per cent. 
Increased production was recorded by the textile, shoe, 
luxury and smelting industries, as well as by some 
branches of mining: iron, copper, lead and zinc. Wages 
have fallen, and employment, although it rose between 
January and September from 482,000 to 542,000, is still 
14,000 below that of September, 1932. During the same 
period the index of 35 business shares dropped from 
85.7 to 75.3. The Government was also obliged to pass 
a Bill transforming all peasant debts into long-term debts, 
and lowering their interest rate to 6 per cent. This, in 
turn, necessitated a reform of the banking law intended 
to consolidate banks in general. That public trust in 
banks has not returned, however, is shown by a further 
decline of deposits from 10,743 to 9,867 million dinars 
for the year ending September, 1933. This is the more 
noteworthy because during the same period deposits in 
State-guaranteed banks rose by 390 million dinars. 


Budget.—Budget returns are recovering from the 
record low levels of 1932 ; revenue for the year 1931-2 
having been 10,925 million dinars, for 1932-3 9,430 
millions, and for seven months of the current year 5,486 
millions, against a corresponding figure in 1932 of 5,287 
millions. With expenditure reduced to 4,723 millions, 
Government finances are for the first time showing a sur- 
plus. Government expenditure has been considerably 
relieved by debt agreements with foreign bondholders, 
and these, together with some inflow of foreign capital, 
have helped to relieve the balance of payments. This 
balance is indicated by a small decrease in the amount of 
blocked dinars, and by the de facto stabilisation of the 
dinar on the new level of 100 dinars to 7 Swiss francs. 
The ‘‘ black bourse ’’ rate differs by only a few points. 


Foreign Trade.—Improvement is also shown in 
foreign trade. Exports during eleven months of the 
years 193I, 1932 and 1933 were worth 4,419 millions, 
2,713 millions and 3,104 millions respectively, while im- 
ports were worth 4,502 millions, 2,596 millions and 2,632 
million dinars respectively. 





BULGARIA 


Tue Government of M. Moushanov, although composed 
of heterogeneous elements—four parties—and very 
often disunited on the main issues of internal politics, 
underwent no changes in the course of the past year. 
In the latter half of 1933 the foreign relations of the 
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country with its neighbours—Roumania, Yugoslavia and 
Greece—have improved. 


Economic and Financial Policy.—The Budget js 
not yet balanced, in spite of increased taxation, 
Reforms projected in the domain of public finance 
could not be carried out in full. In agreement with the 
Financial Committee, the Government succeeded jp 
obtaining from the bondholders a further reduction from 
40 to 25 per cent. of the transfers of interest on the 
pre-war and post-war loans, liquidating at the same time 
the accumulated not-transferred sums by means of a 
lump payment of 10 per cent. in. four six-monthly in- 
stalments. 


National Finances.—The position of the Budget has 
somewhat improved, as may be judged from the follow- 


ing figures: — 

Jan.4— Jan. 4- 
Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 

1931-32 1932 1933 

(In millions of leva) 

Revenue ...........006 ibebkankeeesieee 6,868 4,107 4,173 
Expenditure.......... ee smbpeaesene 7,778 4,641 4,549 
TE 910 534 376 


The money market has been characterised during the 
whole year by a steady decline in interest rates and 
restricted granting of credits. In industry as well as in 
trade a substantial part of transactions has been con- 
cluded on a cash basis. 


Industry and Prices.——The general level of wholesale 
prices declined during 1933 by over 8 per cent. as com- 
pared with the preceding year. Prices have shown, how- 
ever, a comparative firmness during the last quarter of 
1933. The highly protected home industry has had to 
reduce its production by more than 15 per cent. as a 
result of difficulties in the supply of raw materials and 
diminished consumption. 


Agriculture.—Agricultural production in 1933 was 
greater than during the previous year, owing to favour- 
able climatic conditions. 

Production in 
thousands of quintals 


Oilseed 

Cereals Plants 
a a a a a 35,201 1,564 
DN Kuk sb ch causbuskssekdanbesbonvsucassewss ¥en 32,420 913 
PR ven p cpp ceteeeh ioc bineekebauseumasessaiese 35,851 1,341 


Foreign Trade.—The value of foreign trade has 
fallen both in imports (over 37 per cent.) and exports 
(16 per cent.) as compared with 1932. International 
trade relations have been maintained through clearing 
arrangements and compensations. The following figures 
give the movement of imports and exports during the 
last three years : — 


Imports Exports Balance 

(In millions of leva) 
BEBE wrovcesescsesccccessoscsece 4,660 5,934. + 1,274 
BEE scccugunessocerencesnasense 3,471 3,383 — 88 
FE acccnccnscennsnescosunnense 2,202 2,848 + 646 


The improved trade balance and rigorous foreign ex- 
change policy of the National Bank have together facili- 
tated the repayment of a considerable portion of the 
short-term debt of the country, estimated at 650 million 
leva at the end of 1933, as against 1,150 millions at the 
beginning of the year. 





GREECE 


CONTINUITY in the economic policy of the succeeding 
Governments since the economic crisis invaded Greece 
has resulted in a gradual improvement and a slow return 
of confidence. To attain the latter, the policy of con- 
cluding barter and clearing agreements with foreign 
countries has been further developed in 1933. The effort 
to restore the national finances, and the foreign credit 
of the country, has been further served by the imposi- 
tion of new taxes and by the conclusion of an agreement 
with the foreign bond-holders concerning the service of 
the external debt. This agreement is satisfactory for the 
bond-holders, while the financial situation is steadily 
improving, so that, barring unforeseen developments, the 
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Budget for 1933-1934, though providing for a deficit of 
Drs. 653 millions, is expected to leave a surplus. 
Revenue and expenditure for the three years ending 








1933 is shown in the following table: — 
(In millions of drachmas) 
1931-1932* 1932-1933* 1933-1934t 
REVENUE ..........eeeeeees 11,071 9,154 9,747 
Expenditure ............. 11,280 9,119 10,400 
Deficit (—) or surplus (+)* —209 +35 —653 


* Provisional figures. 

+ Estimates for the year. Both revenue and expenditure 
increased by Drs. 1,689 millions, representing balance of interest 
on debt not paid, according to the agreement entered into with 
the bondholders. 

Money Market and Stock Exchange.—In applica- 
tion of the Government’s policy of cheap money, the 
Bank of Greece has successively lowered its rediscount 
rate during 1933 from g per cent. to 7 per cent. The 
foreign exchange reserve of the Bank, which had sunk 
at the end of 1932 to S. frs. 21,825,000, has been grow- 
ing during the past year, owing to internal recovery and 
to the depreciation of the dollar. On December 31, 
1933, the exchange reserve stood at 126 million Swiss 
francs. The note circulation has increased from 
Drs. 4,714 millions at the end of 1932 to Drs. 5,449 
millions on December 30, 1933. The external value 
of the drachma, expressed in gold currencies, has re- 
mained steady throughout the year. The wholesale 
index number shows a slight fall during 1933 from 
1,983 to 1,963, while the cost-of-living index rose from 
1,877.5 to 1,950.3. Conditions on the stock markets 
were fairly good, prices showing a satisfactory advance 
for most securities, which would have been still larger, 
but for the political situation. | No new issues have 
taken place during the year, such financing as was 
necessary having been made directly by the banks. 


Industry, Trade, Production and Labour.—In- 
dustry and internal trade have been active during the 
year under review. More labour has been employed. 
Industry, and particularly certain branches which supply 
articles previously imported from abroad, is enjoying 
a period of relative prosperity. For the second time in 
succession the country has had the benefit of bumper 
harvests of cereals. Consequently, the situation of the 
peasants has improved on the whole, while smaller 
imports of cereals from abroad have been necessitated. 
However, for the two principal products of export, 
tobacco and currants, conditions were rather unfavour- 
able, owing to lower ‘‘ real ’’ prices, a further decline 
of the quantities exported, and, as regards currants, a 
somewhat damaged crop. 

Foreign Trade Still Declining.—A further decline, 
in value and quantity, of the foreign trade of Greece is 
noticeable in 1933. The value and quantity of exports 
and imports for the last three years is shown in the 
subjoined table : — 


(In millions of stabilised drachmas and thousands of tons) 


Imports Exports Excess of Im- 
ports 
Drs. Tons Drs. Tons Drs. Tons 
ae 8,763 2,542 4,203 592 4,560 1,950 
BE scicsnses 5,084 2,372 2,727 §12 2,357 1,860 
1933* ...... 3,370 1,730 2,099 610 1,271 1,120 


* Eleven months only. 


It must be remembered, however, that there has been 
a considerable depreciation of the krone from year to 
year. 





Ill.—SCANDINAVIA AND BALTIC 
STATES 


DENMARK 


THE opening of 1933 was not very promising. In Janu- 
ary it was arranged that both Houses of the Rigs- 
dag should pass various Bills of the Government and 
of the Left. In return for depreciation of the Danish 
krone to 22.50 to the £, reduction of interest rates and 
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other benefits to farmers, the Left agreed not to oppose 
a winter-help scheme for the unemployed, the carrying 
out of certain public construction schemes, increase of 
the State income tax, etc., and last but not least social 
reform. 


Anglo-Danish Treaty.—-The commercial treaty be- 
tween the British Government and Denmark became 
effective as from June 2oth. Since that date Denmark’s 
commercial policy has been guided by this Treaty, and as 
far as feasible purchases have been diverted from other 
countries to Great Britain. However, the repeated 
British cuts in the Danish bacon quota were not expected. 
The failure of the World Economic Conference was the 
big disappointment of the year, Denmark being a free 
trade country from necessity and inclination. During 
the year the efforts of the Government have consequently 
been directed towards providing employment and cheap 
money. 


Budget Figures.—Comparative figures of the national 
accounts for 1932-33, Budget for 1933-34 and proposed 
Budget for 1934-35 are shown below :— 


Proposed 

Accounts, Budget, Budget 

1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 

Mill. Kr. Mill. Kr. Mill. Kr 

Bic ccactessccccevaceoadaue 335-4 285-0 348-3 
Expenditure ...........ssceceeee 327-5 331-7 355-7 


It will be noticed that for the financial year 1932-33 
there is a surplus of 7.9 million krone. Taxes and 
duties yielded 6.5 million krone in excess of the Budget 
owing to a great number of extraordinary direct and 
indirect taxes. As regards the State enterprises, about 
42 million kroner of the losses are the deficit on the State 
railways. The Ministry of Social Affairs is increasing 
its expenditure from year to year. 


Production and Employment.—Industrial produc- 
tion increased during the year. Consumption of manu- 
factures rose with the decrease of unemployment, and, 
owing to the depreciation of the krone, import restric- 
tions, etc., the home industries have derived advantage 
from the increased purchasing power of the population. 
The biggest drop in unemployment was in the building 
trades, and as at July rst the number of homes and flats 
under construction was twice the number of 1932. Pro- 
duction of textiles rose sharply until October, and the 
position of the shipbuilding industry improved. The 
percentage of unemployed has moved as follows : — 


1932 1933 
January .........cceceeeees 34-1 43-5 
BBB ocecoccceveceseccecosoes 27-7 28-6 
De lecsereneecenevesovareses 28-7 21-7 
CIEE cvccscccccccccscecs 31-8 23-2 
December ...........e00e0+ 42-8 35-0* 
* Provisional. 


Agriculture.—The 1933 crop was on the whole satis- 
factory. The corn crop was about the same as for 1932, 
fodder beet crop about 9g per cent. less (but the beets con- 
tained more dry stuff), hay crop about ro per cent. less, 
potatoes about 5 per cent. more, and sugar beet crop 
even 25 per cent. more than in the previous year. For 
1931-32 the working loss per hectare was estimated at 
Kr. 13; for 1932-33 there is an estimated profit of Kr. 59, 
that is, the return on the invested capital has improved 
from — 0.5 per cent. to + 2.8 per cent. 

The average prices obtained for agricultural produce 
during the last three years have been as follows :— 


1931 1932 1933 
Bacom......scceeesseceeees Kr. per kg 1-12 1-00 1-53 
Butter ......-.cccccccses Kr. per kg 2-18 1-87 1-83 
EEQQs .....esececcereeees Kr. per score 1-56 1-41 1-49 
Cattle .......:cceeeeeees Kr. per head 241 163 172 


It must be remembered, however, that there has been a 
considerable depreciation of the krone from year to year. 


Foreign Trade.—Total foreign trade figures have 
been as follows :— 


1931 1932 1933 

Trade— 
Imports (in million kroner) ..... 1,465 1,142 1,265 
Exports (in million kroner) ..... 1,333 1,136 1,205 
Passive trade balance...........++ 132 6 60 
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The following table shows Denmark’s trade with the 
principal foreign countries : — 


1932 1933 
Total Total Total Total 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Mill. Kr. Mill. Kr. 
ee 255 725 355 775 
SENET csvecescorsenscocesonses 296 149 287 157 
DIET. sesendcsunseeesecenceces 24 32 28 30 
SEED screenersenescesensssrsoce 63 66 88 58 
PE ccevespecosereesencvececes 12 9 16 11 
Belgium and Luxemburg..... 27 40 42 28 
EEE scssdeveesensronsncsonececs 29 15 36 13 
Pes ‘eecnrcenscsecsocosenscccoes 88 5 78 8 


For 1933 the increase of imports from Great Britain 
amounts to more than 100 million kroner, and Great 
Britain is now heading the list both as to imports and as 
to exports. 





SWEDEN 


SWEDEN’S economic fortunes during the past year re- 
flected very accurately the general development of the 
international position. The depression which set in at 
the close of 1932, and was intensified during the first 
months of 1933, assumed a pronounced form in Sweden. 
Recovery came with the inception of President Roose- 
velt’s great experiment, which as early as the spring 
produced speculative optimism on the Stockholm Stock 
Exchange. Later the improvement in the international 
position gradually began to make itself clearly felt in 
rising production and an improvement in exports. The 
increase of production was maintained and was even en- 
hanced during the closing months of the year. This 
recovery is to be explained by an increase in demand for 
Swedish export products, especially pulp, timber, and 
iron and steel. Improvement in the international posi- 
tion is reflected quickly in Sweden, because Swedish ex- 
ports mainly consist of the necessary raw materials or 
semi-manufactures of industry. 


Political Co-operation.—The recovery must also be 
attributed, however, to the co-operation in the Riksdag 
between the Social-Democrats and the Agricultural 
Party. This co-operation resulted in measures of assist- 
ance to agriculture and in a large-scale, programme for 
the alleviation of unemployment by public works. 
Whereas the former measures to a large extent achieved 
their purpose, the programme for public works has only 
been carried out to a limited extent, because the labour 
conflict in the building industry, which still continues, 
placed obstacles in the way. A further stimulus, which 
was supported by the majority in the Riksdag, has been 
the monetary policy introduced by the Riksbank under 
the direction of the Riksdag. This policy has been to 
maintain low rates of interest and to attempt, if possible, 
to raise the Swedish price level, and, in any case, to 
prevent further deflation. 

From the highest point, 110, for 1929 (1925-30 = 100) 
production reached the lowest point of 74 in July, 1932. 
It then rose to 89 at the beginning of 1933 and fell to 
its lowest point of 84 in April. Since then, with certain 
fluctuations, the curve has been rising, and in Novem- 
ber, the last month for which the figure is available, 
reached 99. 


Foreign Trade.—The improvement in exports is re- 
markable. Shipments of pulp increased by practically 
50 per cent., a new record. For paper the increase was 
not more than g per cent.—newsprint even showed a 
slight decline—but this, notwithstanding the total amount 
of shipments, also established a new record. Whilst not 
showing equal improvement, one or two other branches 


of industry have well maintained their position. There . 


was an increase in exports of timber of 27 per cent., of 
iron ore 29 per cent., of pig iron go per cent., of other 
iron and steel 24 per cent., and of butter 26 per cent. 
Imports have shrunk still further, even though imports 
of industrial raw materials and semi-manufactures and 
fodder have risen. The shrinkage of imports is primarily 
due to reduced consumption of foreign cereals. The 
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balance of trade was active to the extent of Kr. 39 
millions in 1929, passive by Kr. 305 millions in 1931, 
by Kr. 208 millions in 1932, and Kr. 12 millions in 1933. 


Money Market.—The decreased import surplus has 
led to a considerable inflow of foreign exchanges, rein- 
forced partly by imports of capital amounting to Kr. 43 
millions net, but chiefly by the calling in of payments for 
export contracts. The final result has been that the 
greater part of the assets of the country in the form of 
foreign exchanges has been held by the Riksbank. Net 
claims abroad have risen by Kr. 124 millions to Kr. 553 
millions, and since, in order to eliminate the risk of loss, 
the Riksbank has bought gold to the value of Kr. 164 
millions, there has been a net improvement of Kr. 288 
millions. In consequence of the sales from their port- 
folios by the commercial banks to the Riksbank, its hold- 
ing of gold and exchanges: has risen by Kr. 400 millicns 
to Kr. 816 millions. Despite the incipient recovery there 
has been a diminishing demand for credit, an increasing 
surplus of liquid means and falling rates of interest. The 
total excess of loans of the commercial banks, including 
rediscounts at the Riksbank, has been reduced by 
Kr. 482 millions to Kr. 277 millions, which means not 
only that all rediscounting at the Riksbank has ceased, 
but also that the commercial banks have found no em- 
ployment for a very large part of their funds. 


Fall in Unemployment.—Employers’ statistics of 
employment rose from 2.30 in the first quarter to 2.69 in 
the second and 2.94 in the third quarter (3 indicates 
fairly good employment); and the number of applica- 


tions for work for each hundred vacancies rose from an y 


average of 416 in 1932 to 536 in 1933. Figures for 
November and December were below the corresponding 
figures for 1932, and of the registered members of the 
trade unions, 21.8 per cent. were unemployed at the end 
of November as compared with 24.2 per cent. a year 
earlier. 





NORWAY 


THE year 1933, like 1932, opened under fairly bright 
auspices, and the trend of business was decidedly up- 
wards during the first six months. The difficulties of the 
Peasant Government (headed by M. Hundseid) when 
they were faced, at the beginning of the year, with the 
task of balancing the Budget, were no greater than those 
of their predecessors. Besides certain increases in in- 
direct taxes, a turnover tax of 2 per cent. on all goods 
had been proposed, but this proposal was not carried 
in the Storting. The final result of the debate was, the 
defeat of the Peasant Government on February 24th, 
and on March 3rd M. Mowinckel, leader of the Radical 
(Left) Party, formed the new Government, which has 
since been in office. The Government have been chiefly 
occupied with the trade relations of the country. Special 
negotiations have been carried on with a number of Euro- 
pean countries, e.g., Great Britain, France, Greece, Ger- 
many, etc., and important agreements have been made 
in order to expand exports. 


The Budget.—The accounts for the year 1932-33 
showed a deficit of about 40 million kroner, chiefly due 
to a heavy decline in Customs receipts and a consider- 
able increase of the deficit in the Railway Budget. The 
newly-appointed Radical Government introduced a 
10 per cent. increase of the direct State taxes, and for 
this reason the result of the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year is somewhat better than for the same period 
of the preceding Budget year. To the municipalities the 
year has likewise been one of many financial difficulties, 
and the Government have had to allot them appropriate 
means. But the position is somewhat better for City 
Municipalities than for County Municipalities, the tax- 
able property and income in the former being practi- 
cally unchanged from the preceding year, while in the 
latter there is a decrease of about 5 per cent. 
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The main State Budget figures for the years 1931, 
1932, 1933 are as follows : — 


Expenditure Revenue 
rs. Krs. 

1930-31— 1930-31— 

Current .......... 313,296,000 Ordinary ........ 330,287,000 

Capital............ 60,451,000 Capital ........... 35,059,000 
1931-32— 1931-32— 

Current .......... 312,774,000 Ordinary.......... 317,152,000 

Capital............ 48,060,000 Capital ........... 18,701,000 
1932-33— 1932-863— 

Current .......... 312,579,000 Ordinary ........ 345,967,000 

Capital............ 58,263,000 Capital ........... 24,875,000 


The figures for 1932-33 represent the Budget as 
adopted by the Storting. As mentioned above, the 
actual accounts revealed a deficit of about 40 million 
kroner, the reasons for which have also been indicated. 


Money Market.—Conditions in the money market 
were fairly easy through the first seven or eight months 
of the year, while the latter months showed a tighter 
tendency, with a narrowing of the reserves of the Norges 
Bank, as shown in the following figures : — 


(Millions) 
Dec. 15, Sept. 30, Dec. 15, 
1932 1933 1933 
Notes in circulation ............. 312 295 323 
Deposits at call .............+008 69 76 56 
Balance abroad .............0000 24 15 4 


Notwithstanding, the bank rate was reduced on May 
a4th from 4 to 33 per cent., the latter rate being main- 
tained during the remainder of the year. 


Production and Unemployment.— Home industries 
had a year of increased activity, especially in textiles and 
footwear. According to the Statistical Bureau the total 
index of industrial production for 1933 is calculated at 
108 for November 30th, against 93 for January 30th, the 
improvement falling chiefly in the last four months. 

Unemployment figures fell steadily during the first 
six months, but rose during the second half of the year. 
A noticeable feature in shipping was the decrease in 
laid-up tonnage, which amounted to 1,264,000 tons dw. 
on May Ist, while the figure was reduced to 575,000 
on December Ist (which compares with 1,013,000 tons 
on December I, 1932). 


Agriculture.—Prices of agricultural products showed 
arising tendency, and various measures were intro- 
duced by the Peasant Government. But, in spite of this, 
the farmers experienced the most, serious difficulties in 
balancing their accounts. The following are the prices of 
some chief agricultural products : — 


January, December, 
1933 1933 
Kr. Kr. 
wd . f 0-07 0-11 
a 5 \ Price per kilogramme i a 
Butter 2-00 2°55 


Forestry conditions were somewhat better than in 
1932, as there was some increase in the quantity of 
timber hewn, and prices also rose by about 10 per cent. 

Foreign trade figures show that exports have been 
fairly well maintained. On the other hand, imports 
have declined in value compared with the two preceding 


years, and the contraction in quantity is quite 
considerable. 
1931 1932 1933 
(Whole year) (11 months) (11 months) 
(Million krs.). 

Imports .......... 861-3 631-4 612 
Exports .......... 466-6 505-7 508 

Excess of imports 394-7 125-7 104 


—_—_—— ai — 


The balance of payments has improved considerably, 
and is calculated at + 90 or 100 million kroner, against 
+ 30 million kroner for 1932. In this, inward freight 
payments are estimated at 340 million kroner, whaling 
47 million kroner, and tourist traffic 30 million kroner. 





FINLAND 


Tue General Election in July showed a slight inclina- 
tion to the Left in the composition of the Diet, but this 
did not bring about any change of Government. The 
Coalition Government appointed in December, 1932, 
enjoyed the confidence of the new Diet, remaining in 
office throughout 1933. . 


Economic Policy.—Among the steps taken by the 
Government were the attempt made to stabilise farmers’ 
indebtedness, a grant to the Central Bank of the Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Credit Societies for covering losses on 
exchange, and the assistance given to communes in finan- 
cial trouble. In commercial policy the most important step 
was the new commercial agreement with Great Britain. 
This is based on the principle of mutual most-favoured- 
nation treatment, and on the whole maintains Finland’s 
former opportunities of exporting to the United King- 
dom, while on the other hand it encourages Finnish 
imports from that country. At the end of the year 
Germany terminated the trade agreement with Finland; 
negotiations for its renewal have so far not yiélded any 
result. Negotiations are also in progress for alterations 
in the commercial treaties with several other countries. 

The heavy pressure exercised by the depression on the 
State finances showed signs of relaxing for the first time 
in the course of the year. Definite figures are not yet 
available, but the following preliminary figures for 
January-November, compared with the corresporiding 

data for 1932, are instructive : — 
Jan.-Nov., Jan.-Nov. 


1932 1933 
Mill.mks. Mill. mks, 

I OID iio cc cnceccsccnenesiccsasiecsecce 2,316 2,622 
Including income and property tax......... 196 186 
Dea Bebe cccencccceccccecccccccccccccscccocsese 162 158 
Interest and dividends .............sseeeeeeees 76 131 
State railways (Met) ...........sccecseseeeeeeees 3 66 
Post and telegraph (Met)..........scessceceeees 18 21 
State forests (met) ...........scseseeeceesseeeees 26 52 
Customs duty ........ccccccccccccccccccccccccecce 984 1,208 
TIIIED ncccecsscnvescesesscececeveccoccncenencsecoes 180 175 


Total expenditure 2,407 2,677 


Seer eeeeeresesesseeseseseesees 


The Budget for 1934 also indicates a more favourable 
state of the State finances than the Budgets for the pre- 
vious years. A surplus of 45 million marks is antici- 
pated, although no loans have been issued nor any fresh 
or increased taxation imposed. 


Industrial Production.—In production a recovery 
could be noticed from the worst period of depression. 
The index for industrial production moved as follows 
(1926 = 100):— 

Value of Production in 


Exporting Home Total 
Industries Market Industry 
Industries 
BED cereecscvccecccersssecconcorecces 69 86 79 
I pdéaciisccnnccckacnmntacecsvexunes 76 90 84 
1933 (first 11 months)........... 86 102 95 


The rise is partly due to higher prices, but in some 
branches of industry the quantities manufactured have 
also increased. Exports of sawn goods increased from 
736,100 in 1932 to 982,600 standards in 1933. 

The number of unemployed, which exceeded 90,000 
in March, 1932, and fell to 82,600 in December, 1932, 
decreased gradually in 1933 to 41,000 in December, 
1933. The improvement was chiefly in the rural dis- 
tricts, where lumber work was the main cause of im- 
provement. 


Agriculture.—The harvest recorded higher figures for 
wheat, rye and potatoes, while the yield of oats and 
barley and, above all, of hay dropped to a lower level 
than for the year before. The following are figures for 
both value and volume : — 


Value of Harvest in 
Harvest Fodder Units 
Mill. mks. Mill. 
1931 ......... 4,820 ss aaeeee 3,067 
i, eee CC er 3,192 
} een 4,835 acess 2,983 


Prices of agricultural produce were low in spite of all 
measures of support. The increased demand for timber, 
however, greatly helped the rural population. 
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Foreign Trade.—There was a gratifying advance in 
foreign trade : — 


Total Surplus 
Forei of 
Imports Exports Trade Exports 
Mill. mks. Mill. mks. Mill. mks. Mill. mks. 
BOSE ...ccccccccccccece 3,465 4,457 7,922 992 
_ ae 3,502 4,631 8,133 1,029 
TEED covecccecccccconee 3,926 5,288 9,214 1,362 
The unusually active balance of trade made it possible 
to reduce the short-term foreign indebtedness of the 
country appreciably. While it was estimated that foreign 
debts on short term at the end of 1932 exceeded the cor- 
responding claims abroad by approximately 700 million 
marks, the net short-term indebtedness at present should 
be practically mee. As interest and redemption of 
Finland’s long-term foreign debts were paid regularly, 
and in addition some quantities of bonds were bought 
back, the foreign debt position improved still further 
during last year. 





LATVIA 


THE principal factors in the economic outlook are the 
increase in the import surplus, owing in a large part 
to the loss of the German market, the falling off of 
tourist expenditure and emigrant remittances, which 
form an important item in the balance of payments, 
and the fall in transit trade. Against this there would 
appear to have been some improvement in home trade. 


Budget and Currency.—Holdings of exchange by 
the National Bank have fallen since December 31, 1932, 
from 10,000,000 lats to 948,000 lats early in Decem- 
ber, 1933, but since then there has been a recovery, and 
the total on December 31, 1933, was 2,700,000 lats. 
Gold holdings, on the other hand, have been increased 
from 35,660,000 lats to 44,970,000 lats on December 31, 
1933. Deposits at the Bank during this period in- 
creased from 90,000,000 lats to 105,000,000 lats, whilst 
loans at 126,000,000 lats showed hardly any change. 
The general index of wholesale prices shows a slight 
fall during the year. 

The Budget deficit in 1932 was 24,000,000 lats against 
3,000,000 lats in 1931. For the first seven months April 
to October expenditure amounted to 73,000,000 lats as 
against 66,000,000 lats in the corresponding period in 
the previous year. The figures for the last three com- 
plete financial years are as follows (figures in millions 


of lats):— : 
Revenue Expenditure 

SEINE. sunesbiauvecnesnenses 195 - 183 

SEED « deeghseeseerebennenee 173 175 

SEEMED. noncnpsesossennrenses 128 152 
Agriculture occupies some 66 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. The acreage under cultivation has increased, 


and crops by anything from 15 to 30 per cent. The 
harvest was better than in 1932. 


Industry.—There was an increase in production of 
textiles, pottery, chemicals, leather and paper, but some 
decline in metals and wood products and foodstuffs, 
with the result that the total value of production in 
the first nine months of the year was 107,000,000 lats, 
as against 103,000,000 lats in the corresponding period 
of 1932. The index of industrial activity in Riga stood 
in October at 86 (1930=100), as against 71 at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

There was a further decline in the value of exports, 
which for ten months totalled 68,500,000 lats as against 
84,100,000 in 1932, in spite of the extraordinary rise in 
the volume during that period to 834,600 tons from 
558,965 tons. This increase in the volume of trade is 
largely accounted for by the abnormally heavy ship- 
ments of timber and its derivatives, which are of greater 
weight than the products normally exported. Imports 
increased, both in value and volume, and totalled 
70,900,000 lats in value as against 66,500,000 lats, and 
627,626 tons in volume against 546,295 tons last year. 
There was a marked change in the direction of foreign 
trade away from Germany and towards Great Britain. 
Preliminary figures of the value of foreign trade during 


1933 are now available for the complete year, and ap The - 
compared below with those for 1932 and 1931 (in the y! 
millions of lats):— 


Excess of 
Imports E oe 4 
mpo or rts 
EEE sbensseneens 117-1 163-8 wer 
DEE sectconsocce 84-7 96-5 +11-8 
SO tii iis 91-1 81-2 — 9-9 


In the first eleven months the tonnage of shipping 
cleared totalled 1,375,000 tons in 1933, as against 
1,132,000 tons in 1932. 





for 193 
LITHUANIA small, 


cial 
SINCE the banishment of Professor Valdemaras, the ex. _ : 
Prime Minister, in March, 1932, the internal politics of } of 193 
Lithuania have been uneventful. In external politics | {oreigt 
the dominant issues are the Vilno and Memel questions. 
The province of Vilno was seized by Poland in 1920, 
an action in which Lithuania has never acquiesced, 
although it was condoned by the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors in 1923. Consequently there has been since 19 
then an entire cessation of diplomatic and commercial 
relations with Poland, the Lithuanian-Polish frontier 19 
being closed by military guards on both sides. Latterly, 
however, there have been signs of rapprochement, and | The 
relations between the two States have considerably im- ] mont 
proved, with the result that there has recently been some | again 
commercial traffic over the frontier by road. of 1g 


Home and Foreign Trade.— The financial | Mem 
economic position of Lithuania during the past year was | fore 
again probably rather better than in the other Baltic } 1° 
States. Though there has been a decline in the volume 
of foreign trade, the balance is still active ; transit trade 
has been well maintained ; and emigrant remittances, 
although smaller, still constitute an important item in the 
balance of payments. Payments in respect of foreign 
debts remain inconsiderable, and their smallness during 
the crisis has lessened Lithuania’s difficulties in facing 
the world depression. Gold exchange reserves have § FRc 
been maintained, so that it has not been found necessary § tion 
to introduce any form of restriction, and the liquidity § was 
of the National Bank has increased. State finance is § to | 
satisfactory, as a result of a policy of rigid economy. To § on 
review the situation in greater detail : — _ & tion 

The foreign currency holdings of the Bank of Lithuania § met 
(Lietuvos Bankas) fell off early in the year with the § am 
further contraction in the value of foreign trade, but in- § Bar 
creased in the last two months, and on December 31st B of 
were only slightly below the levels of a year previously, § the 
the respective totals being 15,300,000 lits and 16,000,000 § gol 
lits. The lit, which is still based on an effective gold 
standard, has been steady against the franc. The gold 
reserve of the National Bank has been increased in the 
last two months, and the total at the end of the year, 
52 million lits, was actually higher than at the beginning, 
when the figure was 49 million lits. 

Revenue for the first ten months of the year totalled 
198,100,000 lits, as against 220,700,000 in the corre- 
sponding period last year, expenditure during the same 
periods having been 195,100,000 lits and 220,300,000 
lits respectively, the surplus being 3,000,000 lits, against 
only 400,000 lits last year. The revenue and expendi- 
ture figures for the last four years and Budget estimates 
for 1933 were as follows, figures in millions of lits:— 
Revenue 

294 


FSET 


meamrore SseePscsg 


Expenditure 
270 


1930 .......00006 305 300 
1931 ........000 315 335 
1932 ........000+ 266 278 
1933 (estimated) 257 251 


The following are the figures of agricultural areas (in 
thousands of hectares) under cultivation over a period 0 
years :— 

1930 1931 1932 1933 

casi 505-10 494-97 501-87 506-38 

Winter wheat... 130-03 136-13 139-30 135 

Summer wheat 37-64 37-84 37-44 37: 

Barley .........++ 181-34 186-31 190-22 190: 

eer 367 -63 373-11 371-91 341: 
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The harvest was particularly favourable in 1933 for rye, 
the yield being 580,000 tons, as against 529,000 tons in 
1932. The other principal crops—wheat, barley and 
oats—Showed practically no change from 1932, the 
figures for 1933 being 238,000 tons, 230,000 tons and 
362,000 tons respectively. The livestock census shows a 


{slight increase in horned cattle and sheep, but the number 


of pigs and horses has remained unchanged. Geese, 
which form an important item of export, and poultry 
generally fell off in numbers slightly. 


Metal manufacture, engineering and textiles are prac- 
tically negligible. Industrial production for 1932 was 
estimated at 300 million lits, as against a similar figure 
for 1931 and 264 million lits in 1930. Unemployment is 
small, but shows a tendency to rise, and, although no 
official figures are available, it is estimated that some 
6,000 are now out of work, as against 2,000 in the winter 
of 1930. The following table shows the total value of 


foreign trade during the last four full years : — 
Excess of 
Imports (—) 
Year Exports Imports or Exports (+) 

BED ccccccescccesceses 329-84 306-42 +23-42 
SP scccenpacesassives 333-74 312-43 +21-31 
TEE osteccrncesnscces 273-12 277-96 — 4-84 
i sininmmemenes 189-13 166-95 +22-18 


The total volume of transit trade for the first eleven 
months of 1933 amounted to 366,961 metric tons, as 
against 375,900 metric tons in the corresponding period 
of 1932. The total of shipping cleared in the port of 
Memel (Klaipeda) increased, in spite of the decline in 
foreign and transit trade, from 833,000 gross tons to 
1,023,000 gross tons. 





ESTONIA 


From September, 1931, Estonia adopted a defla- 
tionary measure until June, 1933, when the krone 
was allowed to find its true level. After an attempt 
to link it to the Swedish kroner, it was finally based 
on sterling, which in view of the trading associa- 
tion was the logical outcome. Since then an improve- 
ment in the export trade has led to an increase in the 
amount of foreign currency available, and the National 
Bank has adopted a more liberal policy. At the end 
of the year it was found possible appreciably to relax 
the restrictions on operations in foreign exchange. The 
gold holdings of the National Bank have risen from 
15,200,000 krone on December 31, 1932, to 20,200,000 
krone at the end of 1933, but the holdings of foreign 
currency fell from 4,500,000 krone to 900,000 krone 
early in June, and remained at about that level until 
the end of the year, when they rose to 1,300,000 krone. 

There has been some improvement in the collection 
of revenue since the middle of the year, but even with 
this the total revenue for the first seven months of the 
financial year, April-October at 35,000,000 krone falls 
short of the returns for the same period last year, when 
the figure was 36,700,000 krone. For the last two 
complete financial years 1931-32 and 1932-33 there has 
been a deficit, each year of over 2,000,000 krone, but 
it is interesting to note that the Budget totals have been 
reduced from 87,100,000 krone in 1931-32 to 68,500,000 
krone in 1932-33- 


Agricultural Expansion.—There has lately been 
some improvement in prices, particularly of timber and 
butter, and marketing has been helped by the fall in 
the value of the krone. The crop reports suggest a 
considerable improvement in yield as against previous 
years, rye being estimated at 20 per cent. and wheat 
24 per cent. over the average for 1925-29. The follow- 
ing table shows the yield of the principal crops, in 
thousands of tons, as compared with the previous year, 
and the average for the years 1925-29. 
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1925-29 1932 1933 
RS sdiinstssicsnnie 151 181 209 
Winter wheat ......... 14 20 25 
Summer wheat ...... 14 37 33 
mestey adaiadiniainieianinn 111 100 78 
WED -rrcesecvececcsccenes 121 130 109 
Mixed grain ............ 65 72 65 
Potatoes ..........06004 714 783 716 
Field hay .........:..... 430 450 386 
Meadow hay ............ 854 866 760 
Total cereals 475 540 519 


Industrial production in the first half-year was lower 
than in previous years, but there was some recovery 
later. The number of unemployed fell from 16,500 at 
the beginning of the year to 6,500 at the end of October. 
Prices have risen sharply since the devaluation of the 
krone, and, after declining from 82 (1913= 100) to 79 
by June, there was a rise to 89 in July, and the index 
now stands at gt. The rise in the cost of living has 
been comparatively moderate. 


Foreign Trade.—Great hopes are placed on negotia- 
tions for a commercial treaty with Great Britain. As 
already indicated, exports continued to decline in the 
first. half of the year, but there has been an improve- 
ment since. The figures compared with those for 1931 
and 1932 are given below in millions of krone: — 


Imports Exports Export surplus 
TID cccvcscsesss 61-2 71-1 — 9-9" 
BEE conewonveseg 36-9 42-6 + 5-7 
BEE” enovnneccene 39-0 45-6 + 6-6 


The returns of shipping cleared in the last few months 
show an appreciable improvement after some recession 
earlier in the year. 





IV.—AMERICA 
UNITED STATES 


THE year 1933 opened with the Government in that 
kind of interregnum peculiar to America, with the de- 
feated Hoover Administration in office but scarcely in 
power; and the Government paralysed by the deadlock 
between the Executive and the Legislative branches. 
This deadlock was ended only when Mr Roosevelt 
took office on March 4th, supported by an overwhelm- 
ing Party majority in both houses. A programme of 
legislation, largely initiated by the Administration, was 
rapidly passed and Congress adjourned until the New 
Year, having endowed the Executive with sweeping dis- 
cretionary powers over the currency, and over the 
organisation of agriculture and industry. 


Economic and Financial Policy.—This legislative 
programme contemplated a devaluation of the dollar 
for the purpose of raising commodity prices, and the 
adoption of a high degree of control over industry 
through the National Recovery Administration and over 
agriculture through the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. It developed into cartellisation of industry 
with general price-fixing ; and into the extensive 
valorisation of farm products. The programme was 
primarily nationalistic, and late in the year there was a 
development of the import quota system, through the 
arrangement of bilateral trade agreements respecting 
liquor imports. ; 

The financial policy of the Government involved 
enormous Government deficits incurred partly in the 
interests of stimulating recovery, and largely for various 
forms of direct relief of distribution. 


Treasury Finance.—For the fiscal year ended June 
1932, the excess of expenditures over receipts amounted 
to $2,741 millions; for the fiscal year 1933, $2,607 
millions; for the first six months of the current fiscal 
year, $1,544 millions. The gross public debt at the end 
of December, 1932, was $20,805 millions; at the end of 
December, 1933, $23,814 millions. Of this total, 
$15,569 millions consisted of bonds, $5,125 millions of 
notes, $1,753 millions of certificates, and $1,003 millions 
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of three-month bills. Of the total, approximately 
$3,000 millions mature prior to the end of the fiscal 
year, exclusive of the Fourth Liberty Loan (c. $4,000 
millions) which, maturing in 1938, is now callable. Total 
amount callable or maturing in the calendar year 1934 
is $7,978 millions. 

During the year the Treasury offered two medium- 
term securities; an issue of 3} per cent. eight-year bonds 
in August, and a conversion issue of 44—3} per cent. 
bonds in October, maturing in 10—12 years. The 
other issues were of shorter date, the most con- 
spicuous being a nine-month certificate of indebtedness 
issued in September at } per cent. At the same time the 
three month bills were taken at a very low rate. 
Thereafter the rate firmed, and the one-year issue of 
December 15th was offered to yield 2} per cent. with 
the three-month bills still yielding under 4 per cent. 
Throughout the early part of the year the market in 
long-term Government issues was only fair; and after 
the gold-programme of October was inaugurated, poor, 
despite official intervention. The success of the effort to 
convert a part of the Fourth Liberty Loan was mediocre. 


Banking.—In February the banking panic origin- 
ating in Detroit spread rapidly, until by March 4th every 
bank in the country had been closed, for the most part 
by the State authorities. The panic phase passed 
quickly and the banks, except for a comparatively few 
of the weaker institutions, were promptly reopened. 
The Reserve Banks in May began a great open-market 
operation which resulted in the purchasing of about 
$600 millions of Government securities in six months; 
the R.F.C. also extended aid to numerous banks, with 
the result that the remainder of the year was free from 
the bank failures which had been so frequent in the pre- 
vious years of the depression. The operations of the 
Reserve Banks, together with the reflux of hoarded 
currency, increased the cash reserves of the member 
banks until at the year end they were about $800 
millions in excess of legal requirements. Nevertheless, 
bank credit did not expand during the year, and total 
loans and discounts for the Reporting Member Banks 
stood at the year end at nearly the same figure as at 
the beginning. 


Monetary Policy.--I[he most important monetary 
event of the year was the departure from the gold 
standard. The Reserve Banks were closed on 
March 3rd, internal convertibility was suspended, and 
the foreign exchange market closed. The Reserve Banks 
opened ten days later; and a few days afterwards the 
exchange market was reopened under control; the rates 
being approximately what they had been before the 
“‘ holiday.’’ It was announced that gold exports would 
be permitted under licence. By April 15th the gold 
exchanges were above the export points, and a few 
small shipments were arranged. The dollar continued 
to fall, and on April 2oth gold exports were formally 
forbidden, sterling by that time being about $3.90.. The 
Thomas Amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act definitely separated the dollar from gold, authoris- 
ing devaluation up to 50 per cent. Sterling rose to 
approximately its old parity in July, when the pound 
averaged $4.65, and the French franc to 5.46 cents. In 
August the dollar rallied, the pound averaging $4.50 
and the franc 5.37 cents. The announcement of the 
programme of buying gold abroad (October 22nd) 
again depressed the dollar to about $5.50 to the pound 
in mid-November, but from December rst the gold pro- 
gramme was modified to the extent of holding the 
official gold price at about $34 an ounce. The pound 
averaged $5.15 in November and $5.12 in December, 
although these figures were below the cross rate based. 
upon the official gold price in the U.S. and the market 
price in London. The French franc averaged 6.27 
cents in November and 6.12 cents in December. 


Money Market.—Except for the flurry at the time 
of the bank suspensions money rates remained ex- 
tremely low throughout the year, although in the clos- 
ing weeks there was a slight flurry. Call money for 
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the most part was I per cent. or less, and prime 
bankers’ acceptances usually below 4 per cent. Short 
Treasury paper went at purely nominal rates, although 
at the year end the figure had firmed to about } per 
cent. Long-term Government issues sold to yield about 
3 per cent. 

The corporate bond market in general followed the 
course of industry and the stock market rather than 
money rates. That is, both bond and share markets 
declined from the opening of the year to the bank 
holiday (when the exchanges were closed). Both 
markets advanced violently upon the depreciation of 
the dollar, from April to July, and then fell sharply, 
The volume of speculation in the bull market of June 
and July exceeded that of the famous bull market of 
1928-9. Although mgst securities closed the year wel} 
below their July tops, they were, as a rule, well above 
the low prices of either 1932 or 1933. 

The year was unique in its almost utter absence of 
new corporate issues. In the first half the depression 
was too severe to warrant new issues, nor would the 
markets have been receptive to them. In the last half 
the Securities Act may have exerted some deterrent in- 
fluence. Apart from Treasury issues, the market for 
new capital was available only to States and Munici- 
palities and in limited amounts. Total new issues, ex- 
clusive of those of the Federal Treasury, as computed 
by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, amounted 
to $716 millions in 1933, compared with $1,192 millions 
in 1932 and $3,104 millions in 1931. Of these $490 
millions represented State and Municipal financing. 


Industry.—The year opened with industry and 
trade above the extremely low levels of the summer of 
1932, but under the influence of the banking troubles 
the indices fell in March to near their lowest levels. 
After March there was a violent recovery, the Federal 
Reserve Index of Production rising from 60 in March to 
100 in July (average 1923-25=100). From July this index 
fell to 73 in November, but rose to 74 in December. The 
recovery was for the most part confined to consumable 
goods industries, as the closing of the capital markets 
was adverse to heavy industry. However, at the year 
end heavy industry, especially building, received some 
help from the programme of public works. Unemploy- 
ment throughout the year was extremely serious. It was 
estimated that about 12 millions were unemployed in 
March, of which perhaps 2,000,000 were reabsorbed in 
industry later in the year. Only the establishment of a 
form of Federal dole, which was granted to about 
4,000,000 near the year end, averted acute distress in the 
industrial centres during the mid-winter. 


Commodity Prices.—The prices of primary com- 
modities fluctuated violently during the year. Moody's 
index of raw materials (December, 1931 = 100) rose from 
78 in February to 149 in July, fell to 119 in October, and 
closed the year at about 130. The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics Index (1926 = 100), after having been steady 
at about 60 during the first four months of the year, rose 
to 70 in August and then remained quite stable for the 
remaining five months. Retail prices rose with whole- 
sale prices, and by about the same percentage. 


Agriculture.—The agricultural history of the year 
was marked by (a) a severe crop failure in cereals and 
(b) by artificial efforts at curtailment in several crops. 
In addition, several commodities were valorised by the 
Government, or subsidised by processing taxes, while a 
few crops were benefited by the depreciation of the 
dollar. As a result of these combined influences, agri- 
cultural distress was materially relieved; but it is ques- 
tionable if agriculture made great progress during the 
year towards a permanent basis. 


Foreign Trade.——The year showed an increase 1 
both exports and imports. Through May both ran 
smaller than in the corresponding months of 1932, but 
thereafter a marked increase carried exports to $1,647 
millions for 1933, compared with $1,576 millions for 
1932, and imports to $1,449, millions against $1,323 
millions. The trade balances therefore showed an export 
surplus of $198 millions for 1933 compared with $253 
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nillions in 1932. Despite this recovery exports were 
almost $800 millions lower in 1933 than in 1931, and 
imports $600 millions lower, in each case the decline 
being about 30 per cent. ' 
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There was a marked gain in the export of raw 


materials, largely due to higher dollar prices for cotton. 
Raw foodstuffs declined, and manufactured foodstuffs 
and finished manufactures were about equal to 1932. 
Semi-manufactured goods showed gains. From these 


figures it would appear that the export stimulus to 
fnished goods resulting from the cheaper dollar was 
— well neutralised by the increased costs under 
N.R.A. 

Imported raw materials and manufactured foodstuffs 
increased; other groups declined. The larger imports 
of raw materials include the heavy demand at higher 
ptices for such commodities as wool, rubber and tin, 
while the repeal of prohibition increased the takings of 
wines and liquors. 





ARGENTINA 


THE past year has been economically eventful. The 
Anglo-Argentine Convention was sanctioned; Budget 
estimates for 1934 accepted with slight modifications; a 
mortgage moratorium applying to private mortgages, 
and containing special provisions regarding the commit- 
ments of the National Mortgage Bank, was made law, 
and schemes for grain elevators and the formation of a 
Meat Control Board, both under national direction, were 
worked out. 


New Bonds and Conversions .—Steadily falling prices 
for exportable produce, especially cereals, paved the 
way, first for the issue of the Anglo-Argentine Sterling 
4per Cent. Bonds (£13,526,336 at 43d. = $171,581,423 
paper), and thereafter for the twin measures decreed by 
the Government at the instance of the new Minister of 
Finance, Dr. Federico Pinedo, under which the exchange 
is depreciated 20 per cent., as regards peso quotations, 
and grain prices fixed, for the time being, at figures 
which are above world parity as regards wheat and 
maize. The Government does not propose to buy and 
hold cereals ; but will give to the grower, under stated 
conditions covering quality and place of delivery, $5.75 
paper per 100 kilos. for wheat and $4.40 for maize, and 
will re-sell to the actual exporters at the price they can 
offer consistent with world parity. The loss on grain 
purchases is to be met by profits on resultant sales of 
export exchange to remitters at rates arrived at by 
bidding. 

Budget. — Administrative economies have been 
steadily enforced throughout the year, and though Con- 
gress has sanctioned suspension of sinking funds, it has 
not been found necessary to make use of this relief? Bud- 
getary figures 1931-4 are here tabulated. The item 
“Social Assistance ’’ is covered by the proceeds of the 
National Lottery. 





(Paper Pesos) 
| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 1934 
Outlay met from cash re- 
venues :— $ $ $ $ 
Administration ......... 523,260,000 | 453,818,026 | 430,055,100 | 431,654,657 
Public debt .........+++ 241,270,000 | 296,143,628 | 273,922,805 | 237,472,254 
OD ccttncencemaee 764,530,000 | 749,961,654 | 703,977,905 | 669,126,911 
Social assistance ...... 33,340,000 27,429,800 26,169,306 27,264,644 
797,870,000 | 777,391,454 | 730,147,211 | 696,391,555 
Outlay met by bond nego- 
tiations :— 
Public works ............ 94,160,000 52,972,920 58,168,839 | 66,498,929 
Armaments ........+++ 11,320,000 | 8,899,000 | 9,000,000 | 9,000,000 
Communications ...... —_ eae 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Pension funds ......... ee 14,000,000 14,000,000 
105,480,000 | 61,871,920 | 91,168,839 | 99 498,929 
Grand total ...... 903,350,000 | 839,263,374 | 821,316,050 | 795,890,484 





Monetary and Banking Policy. — Money was 
easy in the latter half-year, and as from September 11th 
tates for discounts and advances have been kept between 
5 and 63 per cent. The gold backing of the currency 
shows a slight percentage appreciation, despite shipment 
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to London of £2,000,000 specie in December. The 
difference in the aggregate Buenos Aires Bank balances 
at the month-end and the difference in currency returns 
are slight. Though much agricultural and pastoral credit 
is still ‘‘ frozen,’’ it is well guaranteed and not calcu- 
lated to affect the working capacities of the banks. 


Exchange Fluctuations.—In March the peso was 
pegged to the French franc at 14.69 per $1 gold and 
sterling rates were 40}d. per $1 gold. Strict exchange 
control followed, and the official peso rate rose to 
444$d. by the end of September. Pressure by pro- 
ducers, anxious to see a depreciated peso, reduced the 
sterling rate on November 30th to 34}3d. Exchange 
was further divided into three categories, based on: 
exporters’ paper sold with the cognisance of the Ex- 
change Control Committee ; bills in foreign currency not - 
responding to produce export operations ; open-market 
operations formerly stigmatised as ‘‘ bootlegging,’’ but 
now permissible alike to banks and private persons. 


Home Trade and Production.—Exchange depre- 
ciation is acting as indirect protection for local industry, 
now active in knitting, weaving, soaps, perfumes and 
pharmaceutical lines. Generally local industry depends 
for raw material on imports, and prices of all local manu- 
factures are up by the amount of exchange depreciation. 
Local industry is hopeful, but reduced buying due to 
higher prices may cause difficulties. Labour conditions 
are quiet, and immigration has ceased. 

Unemployment was estimated at about 400,000 whole 
and part-time workers (men and women) at the end of 
August; and has since decreased. 


Agriculture.—The agricultural and pastoral outlook 
was depressing at the beginning of 1933, but greatly im- 
proved at the close thanks to the depreciation of the 
currency. Current wheat crop (1933-4 season) was esti- 
mated at 7,000,000 tons and was of exceptionally fine 
quality, and the linseed crop is estimated at 1,340,000 
tons. The balance of the 1933 maize crop is being rapidly 
sold. Cattle prices were better at the year-end. 


Foreign Trade.—There was a marked reduction 
in both the value and volume of merchandise handled in 
1933. The United Kingdom heads the list as regards 
both imports and exports. Exact comparative figures 
can only be had for the first eleven months of 1932 and 
1933, and while exports are valued at market prices, 
imports are taken on “ tariff ’’ values. Shipments ‘‘ for 
orders ’’ in 1933 are 5.5 per cent. of the total export, 
against 2.3 per cent. in 1932. Efforts are being made 
to stimulate inter-Republic trade in South America, with 
marked success as regards Brazil and Chile. There has 
also been improvement in trade with the United States 
and Japan. The following are the latest figures: — 





ons 


Ex in T Estimated Value $ - 
First Eleven Months s 


First Eleven Mon‘ 





1932 1933 1932 | 1933 
039,148 | 158 ote 016 | 159 bs 287 
Pastoral products ............++. 984,473 | 1,039,1 158,248, ¥ 
‘ele roducts ......... 13,575,843 | 11,056,281 | 355,697,163 259,415,340 
Forestal products ..........+.0++ 230,140 287,946 11,195,373 12,827,383 
Sundry products ..........+0++ 125,259 187,165 7,159,883 9,267,318 





14,915,715 | 12,570,540 532,300,435 | 440,998,328 


Note.—The trifling differences between figures of first eleven months, 1932, as 
cited in last year’s history and those now given are due to the amended calculations 
of the Argentina statistics. 


Argentine Exports to Argentine Imports from 


First Eleven Months First Eleven Months 





Market Tariff 

values, 1933 Percentage lyalues 1933 Percentage 

$ gold 1932 | 1933 $ gold 1932 | 1 
United Kingdom .......... 153,623,806 | 35-6 | 34-8 | 82,827,731 | 20-4 | 21-4 
i 41,480,401 | 10-6 9°4 | 14,927,421 3-8 3-9 
37,758,675 | 11-9 | 8-5] 7,393, 1-6 1-9 
665, 3-4 | 7-9 | 48,842,769 | 13-6 | 12°6 
30,886,447 | 8-6] 7-0 | 41,501,160 | 9-7 | 10-7 
406, 9-1 6-0 135, 5-1 5-2 
19,439,224 1-6 | 4-4 | 21,003,398 | 5-6] 5-4 
17,468 808 | 5-3] 4-0 | 35,430,383 | 9-2 | 9-2 
1,610,709 | 0-2} 0-4] 8,906,361 1-6} 2-3 
Nil aa .-. | 20,384,784 | 5-6] 5-3 
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The Minister of Agriculture has officially declared that 
‘‘ whatever may be the general orientation of our econo- 
mic policy, we must bear in mind the fundamental ex- 
pediency of promoting and stimulating our trade with 
Great Britain, which constitutes a case apart.’’ 





BRAZIL 


THE collapse of the revolution in the State of Sao Paulo 
in the Autumn of 1932 has, fortunately, been followed by 
a period of political tranquillity in Brazil, during which 
attention has been devoted to the consolidation and ex- 
tension of measures for the strengthening of the economic 
position of the Republic, and particularly those designed 
to assist the coffee industry. Taxation has been adjusted 
so as not to bear upon the consumer of coffee. The de- 
struction of surplus stocks of coffee has proceeded 
steadily, the total disposed of in this manner throughout 
Brazil up to January 15, 1934, having exceeded 
25,500,000 bags. The National Coffee Council was 
abolished in February, 1933, and its functions taken over 
by the National Coffee Department subordinated to the 
Ministry of Finance. A scheme was brought into opera- 
tion in May, whereby a Io per cent. bonus in kind was 
granted on coffee exports for the benefit of the importer, 
but in practice, this proved subject to objections, and 
later in the year was dropped in respect to exports to the 
United States. In June last, regulations were devised 
covering the marketing of the new crop coffee, growers 
being compelled to consign their supplies as to 40 per 
cent. to the Coffee Department, 30 per cent. direct to the 
ports, and 30 per cent. to the regulating warehouses, con- 
signments being spread over nine months, i.e., from July 
to March, and entries into the ports being regulated in 
such a way as to spread 60 per cent. of the crop over the 
whole crop year from July to June. 


The Dollar and Coffee.—The depreciation of the 
United States dollar has naturally affected the coffee 
situation, and, as a corrective measure, the basis of col- 
lection of the export tax of 15s. (gold) per bag of coffee 
exported was adjusted, the equivalent in terms of milreis 
being gradually lowered, and being fixed finally on 
November 24th at 45 milreis. Certain of the State taxes 
have also been reduced or abolished during the year. It 
was Claimed by the Brazilian Minister of Finance in 
December last that official efforts to rectify the statistical 
position of coffee have been so far successful that, on the 
basis of estimated exports for the 1933-34 crop of 15 mil- 
lion bags, there would remain to be dealt with a balance 
of only 2,928,000 bags. In view of the small crop ex- 
pected in 1934-35, the Minister hoped that the Govern- 
ment would be enabled to lighten the taxes on coffee and 
restore free trading conditions. Actually, market con- 
ditions for coffee in Santos have recently shown appreci- 
able improvement. Exports have been well maintained 
in recent months, the undertone of the market is firm, 
and prices have advanced locally in Brazil and in the 
New York market. 


Foreign Trade Increase.—In the first nine 
months of 1933, the total value of imports into Brazil 
showed a considerable increase, being equivalent to 
£21,569,000 (gold), against £15,537,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1932, and {22,691,000 in 1931. On 
the other hand, only a partial increase occurred in ex- 
ports, which amounted to £28,059,000 (gold) in the first 
nine months of 1933, against £26,854,000 in 1932 and 
£37,466,000 in 1931. The export surplus for the period 
was thus only {6,490,000, against {11,317,000 and 
£14,775,000, respectively. 

As already indicated, the position in regard to ex- 
change has been rendered difficult, especially by the un- 
precedented fluctuations in the value of the United States 
dollar. Brazil was the first of the Latin-American 
Republics to provide for the unfreezing of blocked funds, 
agreements being reached in June last with both the 
United States and European creditors for payments 
partly in cash and partly by instalments spread over a 
period of six years. With a view to ensuring some 
measure of stability, the milreis has been pegged to ster- 
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ling since early November last at the equivalent of around 
4d. per milreis. Furthermore, on November aist, a 
Decree was issued fixing the value of the gold milreis for 
the purpose of collecting Government revenues at 8 paper 
milreis per one gold milreis. The adjustable agio pre. 
viously in force in this respect having been around 6.29 
milreis, this Decree automatically increased the Customs 
duties. Apart from the exchange difficulties, the 
Brazilian situation as a whole has shown improvement 
during the year, and the Republic should be among 
the first to benefit from any substantial restoration of 
international trade, particularly if the national policy 
now being pursued in regard to coffee makes that com- 
modity truly competitive. 





CHILE 


THERE has been a distinct improvement in internal 
conditions in Chile in 1933, whilst latterly the Nitrate 
Reorganisation Bill has been promulgated and exports 
of nitrate of soda have shown improvement. During the 
year the previous rapid increase in the currency note cir- 
culation has been checked, and generally there has been 
evidence of a cessation of inflationary tendencies. On the 
other hand, the exchange position has remained diffi- 
cult. Exchange control has been maintained, recent 
official rates for sterling having been in the neighbour- 
hood of 53 pesos per £, but, owing to the dearth of stocks 
of essential commodities normally imported from abroad, 
increased official recognition has been extended towards 
the ‘‘ barter ’’’ exchange market, wherein the require- 
ments of importers are off-set against sales of export bills. 


Foreign Trade.—Owing to the drastic restriction 
of imports into the Republic resulting from the shortage 
of exchange resources and the depreciation in the ex- 
change value of the peso, the active balance of trade has 
increased, provisional foreign trade returns for the nine 
months ended September last showing that imports 
totalled 133,300,000 pesos of 6d. (gold), against 
164,000,000 pesos in the corresponding period of 1932, 
whilst exports were 267,000,000 pesos of 6d. (gold), 
against 244,600,000 pesos, and the surplus of exports 
133,700,000 pesos, against 80,600,000 pesos. For the 
period January-September, 1931, the total value of im- 
ports was 607,300,000 pesos of 6d. (gold), and that of 
exports 672,000,000 pesos, showing an export surplus of 
64,700,000 pesos. 

The decrease shown in imports last year is attributable 
partly to the fact that, owing to the high level of ex- 
change rates, competition from the national manufactur- 
ing industries has increased, while the small recovery in 
exports has been brought about largely by the fostering 
of new export industries. The low exchange has made 
profitable the exploitation of the sulphur and sulphate 
of soda industries, whilst bounties have been established 
on exports of oats and of wine, and as regards this 
last-mentioned commodity, it is believed that an im- 
portant trade may be developed with the United States. 
With a view to increasing the production of wheat in 
Chile and thereby obviating the necessity previously ex- 
perienced of importing large quantities for the home 
market, early last year the Chilean Government fixed a 
minimum price of 60 pesos per quintal. 

Law No. 5,332, covering the 1934 national Budget, 
was promulgated in the Diario Oficial of December 26th 
last. The total estimated revenue is 830,499,000 pesos, 
while the corresponding expenditure is given at 
830,493,995 pesos. These figures compare, respectively, 
with 845,659,000 pesos and 845,424,935 pesos specified 
in the estimates as originally introduced into Congress. 
The Budget, as promulgated, is of a very summarised 
nature, but it is apparent that no provision has been 
made for the interest or redemption of the Government'’s 
External Loans in 1934. But the estimates do not in- 
clude receipts on account of nitrate and iodine exports, 
which were calculated to yield 140 million pesos in the 
1933 Budget. It is stated that any collection of revenue 
from nitrate and iodine taxation would not be easy, and, 
in any case, it would be desirable to set aside any such 
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revenue to assist the marketing abroad of the principal 
Chilean products and for the gradual redemption of the 
external public debt. 


New Commercial Treaties.—During the year 
Chile has negotiated new commercial treaties with Argen- 
fina and certain other countries, and compensation 
treaties have been agreed upon with practically every 
important country trading with the Republic except the 
United States. The suggestion has several times been 
put forward that the release of British frozen credits in 
Chile might be secured on a somewhat similar basis, 
and the Board of Trade has recently called for confiden- 
tal returns of blocked funds in Chile held by British 
firms, whether in respect to debenture interest, divi- 
dends or remittances. Now that the nitrate industry has 
been reorganised, the Chilean outlook would be decidedly 
brighter were a definite arrangement arrived at with 
synthetic fertiliser producers. 





URUGUAY 


Tue latest available returns of Uruguayan foreign trade 
relate to the first nine months of 1933, and show that 
imports amounted in value to 45,428,000 pesos, as com- 
pared with 39,706,000 pesos in the corresponding period 
of 1932 and 64,800,000 pesos in 1931. Exports also 
showed a small increase at 46,386,000 pesos, against 
43,082,000 pesos and 57,850,000 pesos. It will be ob- 
served, however, that the surplus of exports was lower 
last year than in 1932, at 958,000 pesos, against 
3,376,000 pesos, although in the first nine months of 
1931 an excess of imports was shown of 6,950,000 pesos. 
Prospects for the wheat crop are favourable, and a mini- 
mum basic price has been fixed. The control of the 
disposal of the harvest has been vested in the Banco 
de la Republica, and a temporary increase in the note 
circulation of that institution has been authorised, to be 
withdrawn after the crop moving season. 





COLOMBIA 


BUSINESS conditions in Colombia have continued diffi- 
cult, although confidence in the outlook has recently in- 
creased somewhat by reason of the possibility of an 
amicable settlement of the Leticia dispute with Peru. 
The state of the Colombian foreign exchange market 
has perplexed the Government; since the currency having 
in the past been closely linked with that of the United 
States, the vagaries of the exchange value of the latter 
have naturally affected Colombia. The delay, experi- 
enced in obtaining cover for bills for collection showed a 
tendency to increase during 1933, and in September 
tevised exchange regulations were brought into effect, 
exporters being permitted to sell in the open market 
85 per cent. of their drawings through the Banco de la 
Reptiblica to importers authorised by the Exchange 
Control Commission to acquire such exchange, the 
balance of 15 per cent. being sold to the Government at 
afixed rate of 113 pesos per U.S. $100. The free market 
tate has since fluctuated widely between 150 and over 
160 pesos per U.S. $100, being now around 151 pesos. 


Trade Agreement with the United States.—- 
Colombia has been the first of the Latin American coun- 
tries to negotiate a new trade agreement with the 
United States on the basis of mutual tariff concessions. 
The recent improvement in coffee prices should assist 
Colombia, and, given a peaceful settlement of the Leticia 
incident, the immediate outlook appears more favour- 
able than for some time past. On the other hand, an 
unsatisfactory feature has been the somewhat drastic 
legislation affording relief to debtors and containing 
moratorium provisions of a debatable character. 





ECUADOR 
FOLLOWING upon differences between Congress and the 
President, the functions of the latter office have been 
exercised temporarily by Dr. Abelardo Montalvo, 
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pending the holding of the presidential elections in 
Ecuador. During the past few months Congress has had 
under consideration proposals for the drastic modifica- 
tion of the exchange control regulations, and, pending 
a decision in this connection, the commercial markets 
continued inactive. The delay in obtaining foreign ex- 
change cover from the Banco Centrale steadily in- 
creased, until the period elapsing from the date of appli- 
cation for exchange up to the provision thereof was as 
long as fifteen months. 


Exchange Control.—The Decree modifying the ex- 
change control came into force in Quito in ber 
last, and in Guayaquil in mid-January. A proportion 
of 25 per cent. of export exchange has still to be sold to 
the Banco Central to cover commercial debts for which 
exchange permits have been granted, the remaining 
75 per cent. to be free for exporters to sell on the ex- 
change market. It is understood that holders of 
deposited sucres can purchase -exchange in the free 
market thus established. Prospects in the Republic are 
largely dependent upon the extent to which the new 
exchange regime proves acceptable to the commercial 
community, whilst it is hoped that more stable political 
conditions will be maintained during the current year. 





PERU 


PERUVIAN conditions have shown definite improvement 
during the past year, and, since the death of President 
Sanchez Cerro in May, 1933, the political situation has 
been more settled, notwithstanding several changes of 
Government. Furthermore, a more conciliatory attitude 
has been adopted towards the difficult question of the 
Leticia frontier dispute with Colombia, which has 
recently been the subject of arbitration. 


Foreign Trade Recovery.—A pronounced recovery 
has occurred in the foreign trade returns of Peru, a - 
considerable increase having occurred in the total values 
of both imports and exports, as well as in the active 
balance of trade. The latest available figures relate to 
the first nine months of 1933, and show that imports 
were 67,439,418 soles, as compared with 53,455,305 
soles in the corresponding period of 1932 and 72,739,190 
soles in 1931. Exports in the first nine months of last 
year were 185,340,777 soles, against 122,647,893 soles 
and 160,550,856 soles, respectively, the export surplus 
being thus increased to 117,901,359 soles, against 
69,192,588 soles in 1932 and 87,813,666 soles in 1931. 
The recovery in the export trade may be attributed 
mainly to the advance which took place in mid-1933 in 
prices of both cotton and sugar, although the latter has 
since weakened considerably. 


Peru has been successful in obviating the imposition 
of exchange control. Although the supply and demand 
in the exchange market have fluctuated widely, ex- 
change rates have been comparatively steady, with, 
however, some decline in the value of the sol in terms 
of sterling over the year. 


Cotton Outlook.—The outlook for the new cotton 
crop is favourable, the probable yield being estimated 
at some 270,000 bales, as compared with 231,055 bales 
a year ago, whilst the quality is excellent. Given an 
amicable settlement of the Leticia dispute, the Peruvian 
situation should improve further during the current 
year. 





BOLIVIA 


THE whole economic situation in Bolivia has continued 
to be overshadowed by the war with Paraguay in the 
Chaco region, which, despite a period of armistice and 
international attempts at arbitration, has recently been 
renewed. Unfortunately the entire resources of the 


country, including the gold reserves of the Banco Central 
de Bolivia, have had to be drawn upon to provide funds 
for the prosecution of the war to such an extent as to 
nullify the benefit which might otherwise have been de- 
rived from the considerable advance which took place 
last year in the price of tin, the chief export commodity. 
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PARAGUAY 


ParaGuay has survived the continuance of hostilities 
against Bolivia with less adverse results than might have 
been anticipated ; but, nevertheless, the failure of the 
negotiations for arbitration has caused profound dis- 
appointment. Exchange continues to be maintained on 
the basis of 1,875 Paraguayan paper pesos per 100 Argen- 
tine paper pesos, but the changes in the exchange regu- 
lations in Argentina have created difficulties for Para- 
guay, and the financing of trade is now effected for the 
most part by cash transfers to and from Argentina. The 
crops have recently been affected by drought and frosts, 
and the agricultural situation as a whole is naturally 
prejudiced by recruiting for the war. 





VENEZUELA 


THE economic situation in Venezuela remains funda- 
mentally sound, the Republic being still without foreign 
debt. Commercially, however, conditions have been de- 
pressed by reason of the low level of prices in the con- 
suming markets for both cocoa and coffee. The crop 
outlook for both these commodities, however, is favour- 
able, and marketing conditions now tend to improve. 
The returns of Venezuelan foreign trade for the first half 
of the year 1933 show that imports were 75,300,000 
bolivares and exports 307,800,000 bolivares, showing a 
surplus of 232,500,000 bolivares. The export total, how- 
ever, includes shipments of crude oil to the extent of 
some 241,000,000 bolivares. The Budget for the year 
ending June, 1934, shows a substantial surplus. 





MEXICO 


THE outstanding development in Mexico during the 
past twelve months has been the acceptance by a con- 
vention of the Government Party of a six-year Plan of 
economic development to be brought into operation 
during the Presidential period 1934-40. The Plan is of 
a most comprehensive character, and provides a method 
for dealing with the Agrarian problem by providing for 
the sub-division of large tracts of rural properties at 
present under Government ownership and the provision 
of large credits for agriculture and irrigation. Indus- 
trially, the policy proposed is to develop national self- 
sufficiency and to retain within the country so far as 
possible profits arising from the mining industries. 
Furthermore, it is proposed to set up a national system 
for the production and distribution of electrical energy. 
A large programme is also to be undertaken for the con- 
struction of roads and the extension of railways. 


The Silver Agreement.—Mexico is naturally closely 
concerned with future prospects in the market for 
silver, and she has ratified the International Agreement 
on silver signed at the World Economic Conference 
in London in July. The mining industry in the Re- 
public has benefited greatly by the partial recovery in 
prices for the metal in the New York market, many of 
the mines previously regarded as obsolete having been 
reopened. The bringing into actual effect of a work- 
able arrangement for the settlement of the external debt 
would appear to be overdue. 





V.—ASIA 
U.S.S.R. 


SovigT foreign policy in 1933 experienced a new orienta- 
tion in several respects. While sharp antagonisms 
developed with Japan and Germany, a new friendliness 
prevailed between the Soviet Union, on one side, and 
France and France’s East European allies, especially 
Poland, on the other. The recognition of the Soviet 
Union by the United States in November is regarded by 
Soviet public opinion as of great political and economic 


significance. 
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The Year’s Increase in Production.—Striki 
changes of emphasis in internal economic and i 
policy also occurred in 1933. By contrast with previous 
years there was a more moderate pace of new industria] 
construction, while more efforts were made to put into 
good working condition enterprises which had been built 
in previous years. The plan of increased industrial out. 
put, which had called for an increase of 16 per cent. in 
general output and of almost 22 per cent. in hea 
industry was not altogether fulfilled. The official figures 
for the year indicate a gain of 9.1 per cent. in industry 
as a whole and of 11.5 per cent. in heavy industry. 

According to the official figures, productivity of labour 
in the large-scale industries increased by 10.7 per cent. 
and cost of production declined by 1.5 or 2 per cent. 
Quite probably the increase in labour productivity was 
facilitated by a law which was enacted towards the end 
of 1932, threatening any worker or employee who was 
absent from his place of employment without valid cause 
with dismissal and the loss of his food card. 


Weak Links in the System.—Railroad transporta- 
tion remained a weak link in the national economic 
system; daily goods-van loadings, which should have 
been over 58,000, averaged 52,400. The failure of the 
Grozny oilfields to realise more than 71 per cent. of the 
year’s plan, combined with the growing need of petrol 
fuel for lorries and tractors, brought about a notable 
shortage of kerosene and benzine in the summer months, 
when the tractors’ seasonal consumption was large. 

Certain branches of industry also lagged considerably 
behind their production programmes; rolled steel reported 
78 per cent. fulfilment, woodworking 78.6 per cent.., glass 
71.6 per cent., and textiles 95.4 per cent. In the main, 
however, 1933 was considered a successful year in the 
industrial field; and the production plan for 1934 calls 
for an increase of 21 per cent. in the output of large- 
scale industry, with 23 per cent. of growth for the heavy 
industries, 10.6 per cent. for the light industries and an 
increase of 16 per cent. in the output of goods of general 
consumption. 


Financial and Budgetary Control.— The 1933 
Budget called for receipts of 35,000 million roubles 
and expenditures of 33,220 million roubles; the actual 
receipts were 39,200 million roubles and the expendi- 
tures 36,000 million roubles. The turnover tax on 
State industrial and commercial organisations, which 
is the main source of State income in the Soviet Union, 
brought in an extra 1,200 million roubles; 2,000 million 
roubles over and above the planned receipts, were 
obtained from the sale of foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods at high ‘‘ commercial ’’ prices; and a supplemen- 
tary sum of 600 million roubles was received from the 
sale of State bonds and from other means of drawing in 
the savings of the population. On the expenditure side 
the Budget was increased by the allocation of an addi- 
tional 1,500 million roubles to the financing of economic 
enterprises, by grants of 400 million additional roubles 
to local Budgets and of 200 million roubles for increased 
salaries for rural officials. 


The Budget for 1934 is supposed to balance, with 
receipts at 48,879,416,000 roubles, expenditures at 
47,308,416,000, and a reserve fund of 1,571,000,000 
roubles. Appropriations are to increase from 
24,865,900,000 to 33,345,700,000 for economic enter- 
prises; from 2,341,300,000 to 3,016,000,000 for social 
and educational measures; from 2,400,500,000 to 
2,889,800,000 roubles for administrative purposes. The 
expenses of the War Commissariat show only a modest 
growth, from 1,416,600,000 roubles to 1,665,000,000 
roubles; but it is difficult to draw any conclusions from 
this, because it is impossible to say how much of the 
large sum of 11,360,850,000 roubles which is earmarked 
for the Commissariat for Heavy Industry may be 
destined for actual or potential war plants. 


International Credit Position.—The international 
credit position of the Soviet Union grew stronger during 
1933, at the expense of a substantial contraction of its 
purchases abroad. During the three years before 1933 
the country’s trade balance had been consistently 
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ive, as may be seen from the following figures, 
which are in gold roubles: — 


1930 1931 1932 
Roubles Roubles Roubles 
EXpOFts ......sseseeeee 1,036,37 1,000 811,210,000 563,844,000 
[Imports ............00 1,058,825,000 1,105,034,000 698,693,000 


Final figures for 1933 have not been compiled; but 
exports during the first nine months of the year 
amounted to 367,364,000 roubles, with imports at 
274,285,000 roubles, thus making an active balance of 
93,079,000 roubles. Imports declined heavily all along 
the line, purchases in Great Britain amounting to 
24,938,000 roubles in the first nine months of 1933, as 
against 71,401,000 roubles in the corresponding period 
of 1932, and purchases in Germany declining from 
254,255,000 roubles to 131,483,000 roubles. 

According to a recent statement by Stalin, Soviet com- 
mercial indebtedness abroad, which at one time was 
about I,400,000,000 roubles, had been reduced to a little 
over 450,000,000 roubles at the end of 1933. Soviet gold 
production (which, with the system of selling food and 
manufactured goods for gold and currency through the 

ial system of Torgsin shops, are the main “‘ in- 
visible ’’ items in the country’s balance) is now stated to 
be in excess of 100,000,000 gold roubles a year. 


A Record Wheat Harvest.—tThe agricultural situa- 
tion revealed extraordinary contrasts in 1933. A winter 
and spring of unparalleled hardship and widespread 
mortality in the rural areas of Ukraine, the North 
Caucasus and other regions of the country were followed 
by a harvest which has been enthusiastically greeted by 
the State statisticians as the best of all time and by a 
perceptible easing in the food situation. Official figures 
of the yield of the main grain crops, withheld since 1930, 
have just been published. They show yields of 
83,540,000 tons in 1930, of 69,480,000 tons in 1931, of 
69,870,000 tons in 1932 and of 89,800,000 tons in 1933. 
The harvest yield for the area of the Soviet Union in 
the last pre-war year, 1913, is given as 80,100,000 tons. 
It is significant that, according to these official statistics, 
the yield in the lean years 1931 and 1932, was lower by 
more than 10,000,000 tons than in 1913: a significant 
commentary on the theory that people are eating more 
bread now than in pre-war days, especially as the popu- 
lation has increased by about 25,000,000 by comparison 
with 1913. In 1931 and 1932 the yield was lower than 
in any post-revolutionary year since 1924. 

The country produced about 7,500,000 tons more 
of wheat and over 4,000,000 tons more of oats in 
1933 than in 1932. The substitution of a fixed tax in 
kind for the former system of irregular levies at fixed 
prices and the covering of the country with a network of 
“ political departments,’’ manned by Communists of 
experience and reputation, undoubtedly helped to bring 
about this year’s improvement. 





JAPAN 


THE year 1933 witnessed Japan’s resignation from the 
membership of the League of Nations and the abroga- 
tion by the Government of India of the Indo- Japanese 
Commercial Treaty, the two outstanding events for Japan 
in the year. China remained still unreconciled ; the 
Indo-Japanese trade conference at Delhi made tardy 
progress ; and higher tariff walls and other trade barriers 
against Japanese manufacturers were erected in many 
countries. But the year had many favourable features 
inthe domestic sphere. First of all, much of the feeling 
of political and social uncertainty was allayed under the 
National Government. Although public finance revealed 
ahuge Budget deficit which was to be met by inflationary 

owing, no marked currency expansion occurred; the 
money market was quiet ; the general price-level was 
comparatively stable ; and the depreciation of the cur- 
tency was definitely retarded, if not completely arrested. 
Industrial activity was well sustained, and the export 
trade was distinctly more active, although less so in the 
late autumn. The year also brought much relief to the 

er through a sharp recovery in cocoon prices. The 
tlosing months, however, saw a fresh deterioration in the 
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agricultural situation owing to the renewed slump in the 
raw silk market and another big harvest of rice. 


Huge Budget Deficit—The Budget for the fiscal 
year 1933-4 estimated expenditure at 2,309,414,000 yen, 
against estimated revenue of 1,377,026,000 yen ; reveal- 
ing the huge deficit of 932,388,000 yen, which is to be 
met entirely by a new loan. As compared with 1932-3, 
expenditure rose by 297 million yen and revenue by less 
than 50 million yen. The growth in expenditure is mainly 
accounted for by the military operations in Manchuria, 
re-equipment of armaments, the farm relief and other 
remedial measures, and increased debt service owing to 
the depreciation of the currency. 

The national accounts for the first six months, ended 
September 30, 1933, disclosed revenue amounting to 
421,188,000 yen and expenditure to 777,394,000 yen, as 
against 510,813,000 yen and 587,137,000 yen respectively 
for the corresponding period of 1932. The Budget esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year show expenditure of 2,111.6 
million yen, against revenue of 1,306.7 million yen, with 
a huge deficit of 804.7 million yen, the best part of which 
is again to be met by fresh borrowing. The national 
debt rose by 1,260 million yen to 7,809 million yen during 
the first eleven months of 1933. The following table 
shows Budget estimates for three fiscal years : — 





1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 

(In Thousand Yen) 
Expenditure ......... 2,012,165 2,309,414 2,111,607 
Revenue ..........00006 1,327,903 1,377,026 1,306,766 
Deficit ..........sseee0 684,262 932,388 804,771 


Easy Money.—Money remained easy throughout the 
better part of the year. At the beginning of Jul 
bankers’ deposit rate was lowered to 3.7 per cent., fol- 
lowed by the reduction of Bank rate to 34 per cent. Both 
these rates are the lowest in the annals of Japanese 
banking. Despite vast Government borrowing from the 
Bank of Japan, the note circulation has not risen far 
above 1,100 million yen level except at month-ends, 
largely owing to open-market sales of Government 
securities by the Bank. The yen exchange maintained a 
comparative stability, though the yen recovered rapidly 
in terms of the American dollar in the latter half of the 
year. The sterling exchange was quoted at Is. 2$d. and 
the dollar exchange at 30#c. on December 15, 1933, as 
compared with Is. 37;d. and 2ogc. at the same date 
in 1932. 

The new capital market in 1933 experienced a revival 
of activity. The total new capital raised in the first eleven 
months of 1933 was 4,430 million yen, as against 1,518 
million yen and 1,291 million yen respectively in the 
corresponding periods of 1932 and 1931. Favoured by 
easy money and rising industrial profits the stock market 
continued its upward trend. The total value on Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, of all shares quoted at the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange amounted to 4,782,794,000 yen, as against 
3,782,794,000 yen and 2,375,824,000 yen respectively 
at the same dates of 1932 and 1931. 


Production, Profits and Prices.—Industrial pro- 
duction was generally well maintained, and there was a 
marked increase in some branches of the export indus- 
tries, notably textiles, as is shown below :— 


Jan—Nov., Jan.—Nov., Jan.—Nov., 
1931 1932 1933 
Bales Bales Bales 

Cotton yarn .........++. 2,340,205 2,569,331 2,817,868 

(In Thousands of Sq. Yds.) 

Cotton cloth ............ 1,282,067 1,394,638 1,523,764 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

Rayon yarn ........++ 42,387,900 58,238,400 81,284,920 


The armaments industry and the numerous trades 
ancillary to it have benefited greatly from heavily in- 
creased military and naval expenditure. The coal trade 
has shown a marked recovery, and shipment quota was 
raised three times during the year. ; 

Industrial profits have been rising. According to 
Mitsui Gomei Kaisha’s half-yearly analysis of industrial 
earnings, the net profits of 1,000 companies for the first 
half of 1933 amounted to 245,004,000 yen, as compared 
with 168,844,000 yen and 194,291,000 yen respectively 
in the first and second half of 1932. 
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Commodity prices maintained a comparative stability, 
the net change during the first eleven months being less 
than 3} per cent. The Bank of Japan’s index number 
for wholesale prices (July, 1914 = 100) was 142.1 for 
November last, against 141.5 a year ago. 


Agriculture.—Crops in 1933 were favoured by better 
climatic conditions than in 1931 and 1932. Yields of the 
principal crops were generally far above average, and 
rice and cocoon crops were the largest since 1930, the 
record year of those two products. The year’s crops in 
the comparison with the preceding two years as follows: 


1931 1932 1933 
Koku Koku Koku 
SD. <<cbhcemeambehbantnie 55,215,263 60,390,098 65,963,430 
t and allied grains 19,987,857 20,627,878 20,268,710 
Kamme Kamme Kamme 
SOD .. cc scinseueunanene 97,072,455 89,550,337 97,806,192 


Farmers were greatly relieved by a sharp recovery 
in cocoon prices. The spring crop was sold at 5.96 yen 
per kamme on the average, as against a mean of 2.41 yen 
in 1932. Summer and autumn cocoons were also quoted 
considerably higher than a year ago, but at the close of 
the crop season prices fell almost to the level of the pre- 
ceding year in response to the recession in the United 
States. 

The rice situation was less certainly recovering. 
Another bumper year, coupled with an unprecedentedly 
large carry-over from the previous season, has depressed 
rice prices. With the avowed object of maintaining 
prices, the new rice control scheme was put into operation 
on November ist last, but has so far achieved no appre- 
ciable success. 


Foreign Trade.—For the first eleven months of 1933 
the total value of imports was 1,731,920,000 yen and ex- 
ports 1,688,822,000 yen. As compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1932, imports and exports increased 
in value respectively by 461 million yen, or 36.4 per 
cent., and 451.5 million yen, or 36.3 per cent., the visible 
passive balance being 9.6 million yen higher at 43 million 
yen. The following table gives figures for the first eleven 
months of each of the past three years :— 


Passive 
Imports Exports Balance 
First eleven months :— (In Thousand Yen) 
1931 .......cccccscecececeees 1,124,037 1,064,212 59,825 
1932 ......cccccccccercsesees 1,270,773 1,237,279 33,494 
1933 .....ceccccercrecereeees 1,731,920 1,688,822 43,098 


The increased imports largely consist of textile materials 
and iron and steel, raw cotton alone being responsible for 
one-third of the advance. The movements of a repre- 
sentative list of staple commodities are shown below :— 


First Eleven Months of: 1931 1932 1933 
Imports :— (In Thousand Yen) 

W COLTON... ee eeeseeeeeeees 264,577 398,646 548,917 
Raw WOO]  .....sseceeeeeeeeeees 76,377 74,392 131,762 
Iron and steel  ......-.eeeeeee 43,210 59,232 126,985 
Machinery ........sseeeeseseees 47,464 51,870 65,273 
Crude petroleum ............ 40,658 49,501 63,521 

Exports :— 
Raw Silk .........sscseeeseeeeees 324,890 335,765 367,314 
Cotton piece-goods...........+ 187,625 253,453 346,809 
Silk fabrics .........000eeeeeeees 40,56 45,128 57,563 
Rayon fabrics — ......+.+.+++++ 35, 53,442 68,379 

i BOOS......eeeeeereeees 19,885 23,467 37,332 
Tinned & bottled provisions 17,904 21,184 43,674 
Wheat flour.........sesseeeesees 9,034 14,321 31,912 
Pottery and porcelain ...... 17,756 19,699 31,635 


On the export side, textile goods are chiefly responsible 
for the expansion, but notable increases were recorded 
by foodstuffs such as tinned and bottled provisions, 
wheat flour and sugar. 





TURKEY 


Tue chief internal event in Turkey in 1933 was the cele- 
bration of the roth anniversary of fhe Republic. Ghazi 
Kemal used it to impress the population with the need 
of further intensive development. In the political 
domain a more positive policy was initiated by 
Turkey in the Balkans. The Ghazi decided to take 
a lead in consolidating the Balkan area on the 


basis of the status quo and to obviate territorial treaty 
revision. A ten-year entente was made with Greece, 
guaranteeing the existing mutual frontiers and agreeing 
to maintain a joint foreign policy. King Alexander of 
Jugoslavia made an ‘“‘ unofficial ’’ visit to the Ghazi 
at Istanbul, at which the whole situation was reviewed. 
There followed a ten-year pact with Roumania, a ten- 
year pact with Jugoslavia, and a renewal of the five- 
year pact with Bulgaria. 


New Trade Treaties—The Government adhered 
during the year to its policy of securing Budg 
equilibrium, an active balance of trade, checks on 
monetary dealings to maintain the balance of payments, 
The principal initiative was in fixing barter treaties 
and clearing agreements with foreign countries. Both 
France and Germany arranged to leave Turkey a 30 per 
cent. surplus in her exports to them over their exports 
to her. Hungary and Austria concluded barter agree- 
ments for fixed export values. Brazil received a three- 
year monopoly of coffee importation in exchange for 
taking equivalent Turkish goods. Greece made, and 
re-negotiated, a barter treaty which increased her 
exports to Turkey, and she began pourparlers for a 
joint industrial policy so that the industries founded by 
the two countries might not overlap. A complete 
economic survey of Turkey was made by American 
experts with a view to industrial and agricultural ex- 
tension. Premier Ismed Pasha also examined the coal- 
mining area of Zunguldak as a step to development. 


Public Finance—A slight increase was made in 
State expenditure. The past three years’ Budgets have 
been as follows: — 


(000,000 £T) 
Receipts Expenditure 
BOBEH<BB  crccvccccccccccccccccccccscoces 185-9 198-2 
BREED crccccccesevevevcccoscsecocsccces 182-3 169-1 
1933-34 (estimated)..............s008 170-4 170-4 


Internal Development.—The Republican Govern- 
ment made its first internal voluntary loan to build a 
branch railway to the Ergani copper-mines in Anatolia, 
which it has decided to, exploit. The issue was for 
£T.12 millions at 5 per cent. free of tax, the bonds being 
lottery bonds. This is to be a precedent for other 
internal loans for industrial development. It was well 
covered. The people’s savings held in the banks moved 
up to {T.40 millions. The currency was kept pegged 
to the French franc for the fourth year. Gold reserve 
of the Central Bank reached £T.1,000,000 (gold). 

The chief expansion of home industry was the open- 
ing of a third sugar factory at Eskicher, bringing pro- 
duction to 60,000 tons since 1926. A fourth will shortly 
make Turkey self-supporting. Machinery for the new 
State textile factories was selected in Russia. In 
ternal wheat prices were only kept at a level of bare 
subsistence to the peasantry through purchases by the 
Agricultural Bank. Only 15,000 tons were exported of 
the 2,900,000 tons purchased. Tobacco production 
reached 35 million kilos, or 17 millions above 1932. In 
nine months 1.7 million kilos more than in 1932 were 
exported, but at a much lower price. 


Foreign Trade—In Foreign Trade a new and 
higher tariff schedule was adopted, to be applied gradv- 
ally as trdde conventions or temporary arrangements 


run out. The trade balance closed more active. 
TRADE BALANCE 
(000,000 £T) 

Year Exports 

Exports Imports Surplus 
cin liaintaiatiaima ania 127-2 126-6 0-6 
OG iat tnnmeee 101-3 85-9 15-3 
1933 (at December 1)....... 82-2 67°4 14-7 


Germany went to the head in 1933 of countries trading 
with Turkey. Great Britain’s exports to Turkey 
decreased. 
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VI.—BRITISH EMPIRE 


CANADA 


DuRING 1933 Mr Bennett’s Government had no diffi- 
culty in putting through the modest legislative pro- 

e which it sponsored. The most important item 
was a Bill which gave effect to the main recommenda- 
tions of the Duff Commission on Transportation. As a 
result, a new board of three trustees, responsible only to 
Parliament, has been appointed to manage the Canadian 
National Railways. There was also passed a redistribu- 
tion Bill, which increased slightly the representation of 
the West at the expense of the Maritime Provinces. 
Federal: by-elections held during the year offered con- 
vincing proof that the Bennett Ministry had suffered a 
serious defection of popular support and that Liberal 
policies were regaining the favour of the voters. In the 
British Columbia election the new Radical Party, the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, polled a large 
vote. 


Mr Bennett’s Protectionism.—tThe high protec- 
tionist policy of the Bennett Ministry has been much 
criticised, and near the end of the year there were some 
slight modifications of its rigours, but the main structure 
has been maintained. However, the new Tariff Board 
is now functioning regularly and is manifesting both 


| energy and impartiality. Unfortunately officials of the 


Department of National Revenue have adopted an 
obstructionist attitude towards its decisions, and on 
arp oth Judge Sedgwick, the chairman of the 

rd, strongly protested against their patent indisposi- 
tion to co-operate in the Board’s work. In September 
the Board heard a very important case about the woollen 
duties involving the application of the competitive prin- 
ciple which was embodied in the Anglo-Canadian fiscal 
agreement, but it has not yet rendered its decision. In 
May there were some preliminary conversations at 
Washington between President Roosevelt and Mr 
Bennett about a reciprocity treaty, but no serious head- 
way has been made with the project; and the St. Law- 
tence Waterway Treaty remains suspended, awaiting 
action by the American Senate. 

The decennial revision of the Bank Act, which was due 
to take place last spring, was postponed in order that the 
Government and Parliament should get the benefit of 
the results of an inquiry into monetary and banking 
problems undertaken by a Royal Commission, headed by 
Lord Macmillan. Its report has now been published, 
and its most important feature is a recommendation for 
the creation of a Central Bank for Canada. The pro- 
ject is being strongly opposed by the Canadian banks, 
but both the Government and the Liberal opposition are 
definitely committed to the plan, and the necessary legis- 
lation is almost certain to be passed at the approaching 
session. The financial embarrassments of the four 
Western Provinces, which are the result of excessive 
debt burdens and shrinking revenues, have grown more 
acute during the year, and it is now reasonably clear 
that for some of them at least drastic refunding opera- 
tions, which will lower their interest charges, are the 
only alternative to default. 


Budget Deficit.—The Budget revealed a very serious 
deficit, and the following were the data given of revenues 
and ordinary expenditures : — 


1932-33 1931-32 
$ $ 
RS on cccsceeenenecuee 315,290,000 333,839,000 
Expenditure ............+++. 364,425,000 372,505,000 


But there fell to be added capital and special expen- 
ditures, and the aggregate expenditures were placed at 
$417,990,000, compared with $448,073,000 in the 
Previous year, apart from the Canadian National deficit 
of over $50 millions. The Finance Minister made an 
effort to fill the probable gap between revenues and 
ordinary expenditures in 1933-34 by imposing new taxa- 
tion, chiefly in the form of increased income-taxes. For 
the first eight months of the fiscal year up to November 


30th the aggregate yield of the main revenue items, 
income tax, Customs duties, excise taxes and duties was 
$190,221,354, compared with $187,331,974. 

The most notable financial event of the year was the 
re-entry of the Canadian Government into the British 
money market early in August, when it floated a bond 
issue of £15 millions at 4 per cent. Earlier in the year 
it negotiated a loan of $50 millions from the Canadian 
banks, and in October it carried out a conversion loan 
limited to $225 millions at 34 and 4 per cent. During 
the year the Federal Treasury was forced to make 
further advances to the Western Provinces, whose total 
obligations to it now exceed $40 millions, and the Gov- 
ernment also guarantee to the tune of $50 million loans 
made by Canadian banks to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway.. 


Agricultural Depression. — Canadian agriculture 
has experienced another poor year, and the plight of the 
farming community is still serious. The Western wheat 
crop encountered a prolonged drought and a grasshopper 
plague, with the result that its yield was the lowest for 
many years. Crops in the Central Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec also suffered from drought and were below 
the average standard, but the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia fared reasonably well. The following 
are the total crop figures for Canada: — 


= 1933 
$ 

Te iiccnnnesceuneneesesnes 149,101,000 123,525,000 
Pe issrccomeneecsrnvenneons 75,716,000 76,320,000 
BE crnieneverrevonsmenenes 18,587,000 16,544,000 
Se ivntinninmnraninerenne 2,393,000 1,599,000 
St niuinaiicenehevmneieennpenn 1,288,300 1,398,000 
TORRE cccocccscecccccesccccces 628,600 878,000 
Buckwheat ...............06. 3,540,000 4,309,000 
Mixed grains .............+. 13,068,000 12,794,000 
i itcccncsnresnnenrenes 1,519,000 759,000 
Husking corn ............++. 2,276,000 2,562,000 
BSGRBRED ccccccccccccccccosece 24,406,000 32,464,000 
ittscrsvceneccereccsees 10,160,000 12,410,000 
Hay and clover ............ 96,278,000 94,870,000 
itieniincevncereeerne 15,085,000 13,576,000 
Fodder corn............+0+++ 7,869,000 9,624,000 
Grain hay.........s.cssseseees 20,312,000 21,929,000 
Sugar beets .............064+ ,000 2,230,000 

Total value ............ 444,894,900 427,791,000 


The year witnessed some improvement in grain prices, 
which at its close were roughly 50 per cent. higher than 
at the end of 1932, when they reached a record low 
point, but they still remain deplorably low. The Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, to which the Bennett 
Ministry adhered in August, has been severely criticised 
in the West, and no plan for implementing Canada’s 
commitments under it has yet been evolved. Meanwhile 
a vigorous agitation is afoot among the farmers for a 
comprehensive farm marketing policy on the lines fol- 
lowed by the British Farm Marketing Act. The livestock 
industry is still very depressed, but there has been a 
marked increase in cattle exports to Britain, which 
during the year amounted to 53,000 head. 


Production and Employment.—March saw the 
beginning of an upturn in business, which went on until 
November, when there was a slight retrogression. The 
following are data of weighted indices of the physical 
volume of business (the monthly average for 1926= 100), 
corrected where necessary for seasonal variation : — 


Nov., Feb., May, Aug., Nov., 
1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
Physical volume of busi- 
icc ctcceddasauadicivess ‘8 67:0 76:4 89-8 85-5 
Industrial production... 71-8 60-9 72-7 89-5 83-9 
Mineral production ...... 86-4 94-2 97-8 99:0 99-2 
Manufacturing ............ 72-3 58:7 77-4 96:9 86-2 
I iccranccrssrsensceces 65-8 59-8 75:7 94-0 87-2 
Iron and steel ............ 28-3 19-6 32-1 46-4 33-4 
Construction .............. 39-4 20-3 14-1 25-5 37-3 
Electric power ............ 134°4 136-1 138-9 168-0 158-1 
Distribution ............... 86-9 83-8 86-7 90:5 89-9 
Trade employment ...... 111-6 110-0 110-3 112-7 112-8 
Carloadings ............... 60-1 57-9 62:9 67-9 62-9 
| Ee 70-6 50-8 54-8 65-0 77:-4 
PP inevencsesenerecians 47-3 49-6 66-6 65-1 58-3 
Agricultural marketings 62:3 76:5 95-4 97-2 41°8 
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Commodity prices rose only 5 points in the year, 
as the following wholesale indices of the Bureau of 
Statistics (base 1926=100) show: — 

Dec., April, July, Sept., Nov., Dec., 

1932 1932 1932 1933 1933 1933 

64 65-4 70-5 68-9 68-7 69-0 
But there was a decline in retail prices, the index falling 
from 81.4 in December, 1932 (1925=100), and in 
December, 1933, to 78.4. Throughout the year there 
was a steady gain in employment, and the Bureau’s 
index (1926=100), which stood at 83.2 on December 1, 
1932, had risen to 91.8 by December 1, 1933; the com- 
parative figures for December I, 1931, 1930 and 1929 
were respectively 99.1, 108.5 and 119.1. 


Foreign Trade.—Foreign trade steadily improved in 
the second half of the year, and the provisional figures 
for the full calendar year place the value of imports at 
$401,181,510, and of exports at $531,474,179. The 
following figures cover the two twelve-months’ periods 
ending November 30th: — 


Twelve Months ending November 


Main Group Total United United States 


1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 










Merchandise 
Im for Consumption 000’s $ | 000’s $ | 000's $ | 000’s $] 000’s $| 000's $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable 
PEOBBCIS. 20000000000000cns2cc00e0e0 100,421} 87,321) 22,401} 19,306] 34,592) 29,485 
Animals and animal products... | 17,795} 17,256} 2,509} 2,775) 9,970] 8,689 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 


Ce 69,478] 67,746] 27,140] 30,133] 25,827] 24,183 
Wood, wood products and paper | 23,548} 18,785] 3,507} 3,255] 17,821] 13,968 
Iron and its products ............ 69,629] 59, 13,048} 15,063} 53,249] 40,904 
Non-ferrous metals and their 

ERIN orenccccccesovccnnrenpenen 23,174) 17,573) 3,682) 2,835) 17,481] 11,837 
Non-metallic minerals and their 

SERED sbkbheescssueseneppapsoeh 97,041] 77,294) 12,051] 13,242) 71,211} 54,298 
Chemicals and allied products.. | 28,769) 23,711} 4,706) 5,238) 17 13,467 
Miscellaneous commodities ...... 34,083} 26,077) 5,769) 4,890} 23,242) 16,958 

Total imports................++ 463,942) 394,847| 94,816) 96,741] 271,232) 213,792 
Dutiable imports ...............0++ 297,441] 233,523] 65,669] 52,330) 168,288} 128,671 
Free imports ..........0.s00ssesee000 166,500] 161,324) 29,146] 44,410] 102,944) 85,121 
Duty collected on imports ...... 88,993] 69,608 

Exports of Canadian Produce ; 

Agricultural and vegetable pro- 
EERIE cetcnbnbakeneceseeceepecvncnes 205,326} 199,219] 108,445] 112,913] 5,797} 9,008 
and animal products... | 56,244) 64,936) 28,396) 36,683) 15,989) 16,731 

Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 


SEED nhsvssinevenvencopsesspconsons 4,873} 6,826 
Wood, wood products and paper | 138,770) 128,627 
Iron and its products ............ 16,167] 21,216 


1,267} 1,730 970} 2,356 
11,957} 15,023] 109,426] 95,279 
5,243 

Non-ferrous metals and their 


4,370} 2,219] 3,703 


SIS sivncsossenposnseunerteen> 51,391] 67,203] 14,979] 29,704) 21,962] 17,394 
Non-metallic minerals and their 

SEEEINED senbtesreeseveresennesees 10,110] 12,610} 1,274) 1,680) 5,624) 7,449 
Chemicals and allied products . | 10,938} 12,424) 2,953] 2,856) 4,565) 5,581 
Miscellaneous commodities ...... 10,625} 10,095} 2,924) 2,418) 5,742) 5,922 
Total exports of Canadian pro 


Some evidence is now available about the effects of the 
Ottawa Agreements (which became operative in Novem- 
ber, 1932) upon Canadian trade for the twelve-months’ 
period. Imports from Great Britain rose from 95 to 96} 
millions, a gain of less than 2 per cent. On the other 
hand, exports of Canadian produce to Great Britain in 
the same period rose from 177} to 207% millions, a gain 
of about 17 per cent. In the same period imports from 
the United States fell from 271} to 213} millions, a 
decline of about 214 per cent., and exports to the United 
States fell from 172} to 1634 millions in value, a decline 
of 5} per cent. 

The Bureau of Statistics has published a preliminary 
estimate of Canada’s balance of international payments 
for 1933. Allowing credit balances amounting to $298 
millions—made up of $146 millions for commodities, 
$92 millions for gold, $60 millions for tourist traffic— 
and debits of $225 millions for interest, $15 millions for 
freight, $8 millions for exchange, and $8 millions for 
minor invisible items, a total of $257 millions, the 
Bureau finds a total net credit balance of about $40 
millions exclusive of capital, in which the import balance 
is estimated at $61} millions. 


Money Market.—During 1933 the money market was 
to provide the greater part of Canada’s financial require- 
ments because during the year financing in New York 
could no longer be undertaken on advantageous terms 
and the London market was virtually closed by restric- 





tions imposed by the British Treasury. However, the 
domestic market proved capable of absorbing such 
Dominion, Provincial and Municipal issues as were 
offered as well as the private issues (which were few and 
trivial), the aggregate amount of all issues being under 
$400 millions. The stock markets recorded a definite 
improvement. The following data is taken from the 
Investors’ Index table of the Bureau of Statistics 
(1926 = 100) : — 
1933 

ot as er Ow os a te ee 
In the year’s trading the gold mine shares and distillery 
stocks were the outstanding issues in point both of 
strength and activity. 





AUSTRALIA 


THE year ended June 30, 1933, has been one of political 
stability for Australia. The present Commonwealth 
Government has remained in power since 1931, and the 
1932 elections in Victoria and New South Wales of May 
and June respectively, which involved the defeat of the 
Labour Party in both States, saw the end of political 
disturbance for the time being. This and the improved 
Budget position, a series of very good seasons for 
farmers, important reductions in wages and _ interest 
rates, and the better wool prices which have been 
received since the close of the financial year, have con- 
tributed towards a return of confidence which, being 
founded on the essential buoyancy and wealth of the 
country, has already had good effects on internal and 
external trade and credit. The efforts of the Australian 
Governments during the past year have been mainly 
directed towards implementing the proposals adopted in 
the Premiers’ Plan to lighten the burden of taxation on 
producers, to distribute more evenly the loss of national 
income among the principal classes of the population, 
to reduce Budget deficits, the combined total of which 
amounted to {19 millions for the year 1931-32, to within 
manageable proportions, and so to improve the credit 
position abroad. Certain remissions of taxation were 
put into operation in November, 1932, a number of 
successful conversion operations were carried out, and 
some measure of tariff reduction was put into effect in 
the Budget of last October. 


Budget Progress.—The accounts for the Common- 
wealth and State for the year ended June 30, 1933, are 
set out in the following table: — 














State Gross Gross Loan Gross 
Revenue | Expenditure | Expenditure | Public Debt 
Values in £000’s 
(a) ) py) 

SRIEIENL, . sbccinpeseeneanennepnniin 46,154 49,913 5,448 314,067 
Victoria ........ccccesecsesseee 24,077 24,919 2,852 169,238 
epproccccsccesonee 3, 14,951 2,188 114,531 
ith Australia.............. 10,160 11,169 2,022 102,902 
West Australia .............. 8 9,196 2,217 83,515 
saabbebebennbennbeen 2,522 2,577 106 23,598 
Six States .....0000..c0ccecsee 104,641 112,725 16,833 807,851 

Commonwealth ............ 98,172 94,625 396, 
 icscivesoscnccensncens 202,813 207,350 18,220 1,204,657 





B} ‘The total «face or * book value of the Public Debt, leaving out of accoust 
currency changes since the loans were floated. 

The Commonwealth Budget was presented to Parlia- 
ment by Mr. J. A. Lyons, the Prime Minister, on 
October 4, 1933. The account for the financial yeat 
shows a surplus of £3,546,608 in contrast to an antici- 
pated deficit at the beginning of the year of over {1 
million. This year’s surplus must be compared with 
that of {1,301,622 in 1931-32 and a deficit of 
£10,756,899 in 1930-31. It is largely due to the suspen- 
sion of interest and sinking fund payments to the United 
Kingdom Government of about £54 millions and to m 
creases in Customs revenue of {23- millions, The 
accounts of the States Governments show a total defictt 
of £8,082,978, leaving a net deficit of £4,536,370 for the 
Commonwealth and States combined, compared with a 
total net deficit of {5,064,000 for the year 1932-33. 


Money Market and Banking.—Government |loat 
policy during the year has been mainly devoted to com 
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version operations and the flotation of internal loans for 
the carrying out of public works. 
loans raised during 1932-33 are as follows: — 


Particulars of the 


London (conversion loans) — 
36—37 


$%, 19. 

SU IGE woccbscoreceaccccsdenseeqseontens 9,621 
i ccnaaccacicccsieamnnnesnneintn 11,409 
Australia— 

SE MEE snkitinebvastenveantaneresxcansenenes 8,000 (a) 
EE isisssopencuiunaniiniisehnntalincuieins 8,461 
TED sinsensamesnemenrrmmnecncssesunnns 1,847 

is MEET Scntasnsunavesenienensainenenbinses 1,000 

Treasury Bills, 23% .......ccccccccccccccccceee 6,715 

se a ha a acct 2,503 

Over-the-counter sales and conversions 
at State Treasuries .............ssscccceceeee 11,549 


(a) Partly for conversion purposes. 


With the exception of the loans issued in London of 
{12,360,000 and {11,409,000, issued at 974 and 99 
respectively, the loans shown above were issued at par, 
and except for the 4 per cent. loan in London and the 
{8 millions loan in Australia, the loan operations have 
been successful. 


Production.—The past financial year has seen con- 
siderable improvement in the position of primary pro- 
ducers. New records in quantity of output have been 
set up for wool and butter, while in wheat cultivation 
the year’s production was only slightly below the record 
created in 1930-31. For the coming season, 1933-34, 
shorter yields are anticipated chiefly owing to unfavour- 
able climatic conditions. For the season 1932-33 the 
wool clip totalled 1,028,000,000 lbs. compared with 
1,006,630,847 Ibs. in 1931-32. Wool production has in- 
creased steadily since the beginning of the depression in 
1930, the 1932-33 clip showing an increase of 10 per 
cent. on that of 1929-30. The current season’s clip is 
estimated at 882,750,000 lbs., of which it is expected 
that 17 per cent. will be cross-bred wool. 

The area under wheat for the 1932-33 season 
amounted to 15,170,521 acres, from which the yield was 
204,278,174 bushels, compared with an acreage of 
14,741,313 and a yield of 190,612,188 in the previous 
year. The average export price of wheat was 2s. 113d. 
per bushel compared with 3s. in 1931-32, and prices 
have continued low up to the time of writing. As some 
compensation for these low prices, the wheat bounty has 
been continued, {2,132,807 being paid on this account 
during 1932-33. Butter prices have also ruled at low 
levels during the year. 


Foreign Trade.—There has been considerable in- 
crease in the foreign trade of Australia during the past 
year, which has probably been partly due to the in- 
fluence of the Treasury bill policy in stimulating imports 
and partly to a general revival in economic activity and 
purchasing power. Imports rose from {44,712,868 
sterling ({56,967,274 Australian currency) in 1931-32 to 
{57,985,442 sterling (£A.72,626,766) in 1932-33, while 
during the same period exports rose from {85,002,631 
sterling last year. 

Changes in the quantities and values of the principal 
products exported from Australia are shown in the 
following table : — b 








1931-32 1932-33 Per Cent. 
le ae 
Commodities to U.K. 
Quantities | Values* Quantities | Values 1 
Lbs. 000’s | £ 000’s | Lbs. 000’s | £ 000’s 
774,894 | 28,968 849,747 | 32,103 28°7 
59,208 3,118 77,75 4,299 44°7 
7,652.366 | 19,218 | 7,144,952 | 17,765 30-8 
1,221,884 3,833 | 1,262,146 4,147 19-3 
201,639 9,812 226,329 9,264 93-0 
165,872 2,087 153,902 1,854 80-2 
165,281 2,994 166,796 2,697 97-0 








* Australian currency. 

A feature of the depression has been the unusually 
large shipments of wheat and wool to the Far East, 
Japan and China together taking just under 31 million 
centals of wheat in 1932-33 compared with an annual 
average of 2.7 million centals during the years 1926-27 
to 1929-30, while Japan took 1,968,000 centals of wool 
IN 1932-33 compared with an average of 1,040,000 
centals during the years 1926-27 to 1930-3. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


THE formation of the Coalition Government under the 
leadership of General Hertzog, with General Smuts as 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Justice, has, it 
is hoped, largely resolved and settled those racial 
antagonisms which have been at the root of much of 
South Africa’s difficulty in the past. The problem of the 
retention of the gold standard finally degenerated into 
almost a purely political issue. Its forced abandonment, 
and the absence of the adverse effects of such abandon- 
ment, as outlined in the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Gold Standard, led finally to coalition. Other 
causes of the change were the continued drought, the 
relative large volume of unemployment both European 
and native, the parlous position of many secondary in- 
dustries, the low prices of primary agricultural products, 
and the previous settlement of many outstanding 
differences between the National Party and the South 
African Party. ; 


Public Finance.—In March, 1933, there was {an 
accumulated Government deficit ‘of approximately 
£2,000,000. The principal feature of the Budget was 
the imposition of heavy taxation on the gold mines esti- 
mated to yield over £6,000,000, Mr N. C. Havenga, 
Minister of Finance, explaining that, as the increased 
income to the gold mines was due to a Government act 
in departing from gold, it was only right that the Gov- 
ernment should take a large portion of the increased 
income for national purposes. A bitter controversy both 
in and out of the House ensued. It was finally agreed 
that any excess over {6,000,000 would be refunded to 
the mines. There is reason to believe that the tax will be 
revised this session, and it is confidently anticipated that 
in the 1934-35 Budget over £500,000 will probably have 
to be refunded to the gold mining industry, and that the 
country will start its new financial year with a surplus 
of approximately £1,500,000. 


Agriculture.—tThe serious drought, which continued 
throughout the major portion of the year, placed the 
agricultural community in a serious position, but 
finally broke at the beginning of November, and since 
then exceptionally heavy rains have fallen. Though on 
the whole farmers have received greatly increased 
prices for their products over previous years—wool 
having risen from 5d. to 7d. per pound to over 15d. per 
pound—the present Government has shown considera- 
tion to the farmers. The rate on bonds has been reduced 
to 5 per cent., the Government paying 14 per cent. and 
the farmers 34 per cent. 


Prices and Foreign Trade.—The South African 
Wholesale Index figure (1914=1,000), which stood at 
956 in January, 1933, had moved up to 1,091 for Octo- 
ber, 1933. The Retail Food Index moved in the same 
period from 931 to 1,032 and the Retail figure for all 
items from 1,123 to 1,172, so that the increase in the 
cost of living has been only about 4 per cent. 

The year 1933, too, has shown an appreciable improve- 
ment in the trade position. Imports for the eleven 
months ending November, 1933, totalled £44,310,044, as 
compared with {29,829,624 for the corresponding period 
of 1932 ; while exports have increased from {63,704,604 
to £66,404,893. This latter figure includes a total for gold 
bullion of £42,420,885, calculated at the standard rate 
of £4.24773 per fine ounce. Calculated at the rate of 
£6.5 per fine ounce, the increase in value for the eleven 
months would be {18,761,106, which represents the 
premium on gold for that period. The enormously im- 
proved position of the gold mining industry is reflected 
in the figures for company promotion for the past year. 

In 1933, 857 new companies with nominal capital 
aggregating {10,928,690 were registered, which includes 
all kinds of companies, although a very large proportion 
are new mining ventures. The corresponding figures for 
1932 were 613 companies, with total nominal capital of 
£3,068,198. A similar position is revealed with regard 
to increases in capital. 


Finance.— As at December 30, banking 


totalled 


1932, 


deposits in the South African Reserve Bank 
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£3,833,216; other deposits, £141,138; and foreign bills, 
holdings negligible. The corresponding figures as at 
December 29, 1933, were £26,990,779, £3,163,684 and 
£18,885,557. This has been entirely due to the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard and the return of practically 
the whole of the {18 millions transferred to London dur- 
ing the previous fifteen months. The effect has been a 
very great fall in interest rates through the inability of 
the country profitably to employ so large a volume of 
resources. Whereas the banks were paying 5 per cent. 
for fixed deposits for twelve months, the rate at present 
is 2 per cent., and the rate for money from six to twelve 
months is only 4 per cent. 

The Currency and Exchanges Act, 1933, legalised the 
position consequent on the abandonment of gold and 
threw on the Reserve Bank the responsibility for ‘‘ pre- 
venting undue fluctuations in the exchange value of the 
South African pound and sterling.’’ After a period of 
confusion the rates were fixed at {99 17s. 6d. and 
£100 17s. 6d. on January 21, 1933, and have remained 
at that figure since. The margin of 1 per cent. appears 
excessive. 





INDIA 


PouiticaL discontent was certainly not as noticeable in 
1933 as it had been in 1932. India has experienced 
a full year of a closer trading relationship with 
Great Britain brought about by the Ottawa agreement, 
and there are already signs that it has proved itself advan- 
tageous to Great Britain as well as India. Another feature 
of the year has been the calling of a Road-Rail Conference 
representative of Central, Provincial and private in- 
terests to consider the co-ordination of transport in India. 
Late in 1933 negotiations were started with Japan for a 
new trade agreement to curb the existing cut-throat com- 
petition in many lines, including cotton textiles. With 
the opening of the new year these negotiations were 
brought to a successful end. The Bill for the establish- 
ment of a Reserve Bank, which will take control of the 
currency out of the Government’s hands, was passed 
after a stiff fight in the Assembly over the maintenance 
of the current rupee ratio. 


The 1933-34 Budget.—In introducing his Budget 
for 1933-34, Sir George Schuster, the Finance Member, 
was faced with the necessity of implementing his promise 
to restore as soon as possible in whole or in part the 
10 per cent. cut in the salaries of State servants, includ- 
ing the Army and the Railways. 


PRINCIPAL HEADS OF REVENUE (in Rupees) 


Revised Budget 

Accounts, Estimate, Estimate, 

1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
Net Receipts Net Receipts Net Receipts 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 
CRRRRRRS occcresccsvccveecs 45,53,16,665 51,34,79,000 50,27,00,000 
Taxes on income ...... 16,74,88,695 16,92.23,000 17,21,17,000 
EEE 7 '42,24,052 9,25,54,000 7,59,80,000 
SRERIED coccvcvcccccccesescce 1,27,64,307 8,56,000 62,69,000 
Other heads ............ 1,61,44,937 1,32,17,000 1,28,98,000 
SN: sbbcisetveneehened 72,59,38,656 78,93,29,000 76,99,64,000 
PRINCIPAL HEADS OF EXPENDITURE (in Rupees) 

Revised Budget 

Accounts, Estimate, Estimate, 

1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
Net Charges Net Charges Net Charges 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Debt services ............ 17,31 ‘44, 382 16,31,30,000 15,85,36,000 
Civil administration ... 11 '23, 10,499 8,77,50,000 8,76,60,000 
Civil works ............... 1.96,25,958 1,62,84,000  1,72,37,000 
Miscellaneous ............ 2,77,24,277 3,31,28,000 3,54,42,000 
Defence services. ...... 51,76,00,000 46,74,00,000 46,20,00,000 


Total with other items 85,55,14,367 74,48,20,000 77,85,52,000 

The surplus disclosed for 1932-33 was estimated at 
Rs. 217 lakhs, but of this amount Rs. 150 lakhs was a 
non-recurring item—the collection of two years’ duty 
on credit salt in a period of 18 months. In the year 
1933-34 civil expenditure was estimated to be less than 
in 1932-33 by Rs. 36 lakhs, despite an increase of Rs. 28 
lakhs in expenditure through the partial restoration 
of the cut in pay. 





Money Market.—Government came into the market 
for Rupee Loans on several occasions in 1933. In 
January there was a 4 per cent. Loan 1943 issued at 
Rs. 98. In February, 1933, there was a 4 per cent, 


Loan 1960-70, which worked out to Rs. 93; in April.]- 


there was a 3} per cent. Loan 1947-50 at Rs. 96. The 
Imperial Bank rate was brought down to 3% per cent. 
in the middle of February and has remained at that 
figure throughout the year. 


Foreign Trade.—The annual review of the trade of 
India for 1932-33, issued by the Department, of Commer. 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, was not available until 
November, and it was only after the year reviewed 
had ended that prices showed a very —_ tendency 
to rise. 








CuH1EF Exports 
Percentage of 
1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1992-33 | Total Exports 
in 1932-33 
(In re Rupees) 
Ute, TAW .......ccercceccccceseee 12,88,47 Led 9,73,03 7°35 
ute manufactures ............ 31,89,44 21,92,42 21,71,18 16-40 
ton raw and waste ...... 46,72,65 23,78,19 20,69,95 15-63 
Cotton manufactures ......... 5,21 ,54 4,81 ‘83 3,29,11 2°49 
dutiabpepnbeosennmieoenednnnens 55 93 19,43,74 17,15,28 12-96 
Grain, pulse and flour ...... 88,19 yl 16,07 ,69 12-14 
eoccccnscnevnsosososeooooe 17,86,18 14,58,83 11,30,68 8°54 
BMBERSE  cocoscccccscccccconccese 6,39,11 §,35,20 4,76,42 3-60 
Metals and ores ...........00++ 7,94,09 5,47,10 4,68,18 3-54 
Hides and i. TAW .ecceceee 5,46,63 3,65,71 2,76,87 2-09 
Total value of all exports | 2,20,49,26 | 1,55,88,86 | 1,32,40,57 





The decline in export values brings home the huge de- 
ficit in the purchasing power of the ryot, whose income 
is estimated to have been reduced by nearly half com- 
pared with 1928-29. 

Yet imports in 1932-33 were worth Rs. 7 crores or 
5 per cent. more than in the preceding year. This 
was largely due to the attractiveness of purchasing 
Japanese cloth owing to its remarkable cheapness. Yet 
the indigenous cotton piece goods industry still con- 
tinued to expand, output being larger by 6 per cent. 
on the year, though this increase was perhaps offset 
by the very large growth in stocks of cloth held by 
the Indian mills. The active balance of trade for the 
year ended March, 1933, declined to the record low 
figure of Rs. 3 crores. Exports of private gold hold- 
ings brought this active balance up to Rs. 68 crores. 


CHIEF IMPORTS 

Percentage of 
Total. 

Merchandise 


1060-33 


1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 





(In Thousands of Rupees) 
Cotton and cotton gods... S1a4a7 |” aeeet | Shanes | 2671 
Metals and ores ..........++... 15,92, 9,77,65 9,73,49 7-34 
jamenenatnnemmeanes 10,92,25 | 9,72,26 | 8,000 6-03 
oon peum, and manufactures 2,99, 2,73,56 4,33. 3-27 
cai aieea AG RaaaihAs 10,96,47 6,16,53 4,22,87 3-19 
Sontoumonts, apparatus and 
appliances  .......cecceceeeee 4,77,47 3,69,20 3,84,77 2-90 
IEEE. cistinneereniasnncsianes 7,30, 4,48,47 3,81,94 2-88 
Hardware ........cccccscerseeee 60 2,60,91 2,99,22 2-25 
rent raw ques 2,31,11 1,62,06 2,96,47 2-23 
x er 4a770] 34126) 29287) 2-21 
pannel 2 e122 2,56,97 2'71,25 2-04 
Total value of all imports | 1,64,79,37 | 1,26,37,14 | 1,32,58,43 
ee ed 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 
CHIEF IMPORTERS INTO INDIA 
1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 
Per cent. of Total Imports 
United Kingdom ............+.. 37-2 35-5 36-8 
REIN cccovecccoscncvesevecscoess 7°5 8-1 7°8 
IR .cskbsbscnesnspenesacebenensens 8-8 10-6 15-4 
United States of America ... 9-2 10-2 8-5 
CHIEF Export MARKETS OF INDIA . 
1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 
Per cent. of Total Exports 
United Kingdom ................ 23-8 27-9 28-4 
comer pun eaeeenaenettngsesenvanes 6-4 6-3 6-1 
ES cctenuennesneononrsennesnorens 10-6 8-7 10°3 
United States of America ... 9-4 8-9 7°4 


The latest trade figures available at the time of writing 
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cover the eight months of the fiscal year up to the end 
of November, 1933. For that period the visible active 
balance is Rs. 56,38 lakhs compared with Rs. 35,08 
lakhs in the corresponding period of the preceding year. 





IRISH FREE STATE 


THE year 1933 was one of profound political disturbance 
in the Free State. On January 3rd the Dail was most 
unexpectedly dissolved and a surprise general election 
sprung on the country. Mr de Valera secured a small 
majority, and, with the assistance of the Labour Party, 
succeeded in remaining in office. The principal event of 
the year was the uniting of the scattered opposition forces 
into one body, known as the United Ireland Party, 
under the leadership of General O’Duffy. The alarm felt 
by the Government at this development may be judged 
by the strenuous measures adopted to destroy the new 
Party’s affiliated youth organisation, for which purpose 
the Public Safety Act was revived and the country 
placed under martial law. The Government also met 
with much opposition from the extreme Republican 
elements, and was finally driven, after many futile 
attempts at conciliation, to prosecute members of the 
I.R.A. for political offences. Thus Mr de Valera made 
new enemies on the Left, without in any way appeasing 
his enemies on the Right, and his position was un- 
questionably weaker at the end than at the beginning 
of the year. 


Economic War with Great Britain.—The unfor- 
tunate dispute with Great Britain continued. The penal 
import duties were increased by both disputants with 
disastrous results to the once mutually valuable Anglo- 
Irish trade. Just before Christmas the British Govern- 
ment sent a token of good will to the people of Ireland 
by subjecting Irish cattle to a drastic quota, while treat- 
ing Canada with consideration and respect. The inter- 
ruption of the country’s external trade is openly 
welcomed by Ministers, who would be more embarrassed 
by the termination of the economic war than by its 
continuance. 


Public Finance.—The following table shows the 
principal movements in the public finances : — 


1931-2 1932-3 1933-4 
f f £ (9 mths) 
Revenue .............. 25,496,000 29,991,000 19,993,200 
Expenditure.......... 26,169,653 28,851,189 22,364,967 


The figures in three years are not strictly comparable on 
the side either of revenue or expenditure. The Land 
Annuities, which form the subject of the economic, as 
distinguished from the constitutional, dispute with Great 
Britain, are now used as part of the ordinary revenue, 
and the economic war has entailed a t deal of extra- 
ordinary expenditure on export bounties. The last three 
months of the financial year yield a large revenue, and 
in spite of the dislocation in the life of the country, 
current expenditure for the present year will probably 
be met out of revenue. 

The Government’s programme of developing the pro- 
duction of beet sugar, cement, industrial alcohol and 
other articles has necessitated further borrowing. A new 
body, the Industrial Credit Corporation, was founded 
in November to finance these enterprises, most of the 
capital being subscribed out of public funds. The only 
issues of any importance during the year were one of 
{1,000,000 by the Dublin Corporation and one of 
{6,000,000 by the Government. Neither of these issues 
was a great success, owing partly to the rather high 
price asked but mainly to the prevailing political un- 
certainty. Three small well-secured private issues met 
with a ready response. 

Banking Statistics.—The following are the principa 
banking statistics for the year: — 

Deposit LIABILITIES OF I.F.S. BANKS 


July-Sept., July-Sept., 
1932 1933 
£ £ 
Deposits within Free State 129,616,211 125,548,840 
Deposits elsewhere ......-++-+ 43,251,472 46,674,735 
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Dublin cleai.ngs 
£273,557,000 
£267,120,000 
Agricultural Depression.—Naturally the position of 
agriculture has been discouraging as a result both of 
the world depression and the economic war. The index 
of agricultural prices fell by nearly 10 per cent. during 
the year. The industry is, however, far from being in- 
solvent as is shown by the punctual payment of the 
Land Annuities (now, it is true, reduced by half their 
original amount) and of interest on advances made by 
the Agricultural Credit Corporation and other banks. 
The Land Act of 1933 gave the Land Commission in- 
creased powers for the compulsory acquisition of land, 
and a large number of small holdings are being created. 
The agricultural statistics show that production is being 
maintained on the whole, but a decrease has taken place 
in the numbers of cattle under one year, and of sheep 
and pigs. A striking increase is recorded in the area 
under wheat and beet, but this simply represents the 
farmer’s response to the subsidy on these two crops. 
Foreign Trade.—The following figures show the 


havoc wrought to the external trade of the Free State by 
the economic war :— 


1931 1932 1933 
£ £ (10 mths) 
Imports ............0+. 50,460,880 42,574,222 29,654,516 
Exports ............6+. 37,070,896 26,940,228 15,418,484 
Passive balance ..... 13,389,984 15,633,994 14,236,032 


It will be noticed that the passive balance of trade did 
not materially increase in spite of falling exports. In- 
visible debits were reduced by the cessation of the re- 
mittance of the Land Annuities and other disputed 
payments to the British Government. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in the statistics of the external dealings 
of the Free State to lend colour to the suggestion, which 
is sometimes made in quite responsible financial journals, 
that parity with sterling cannot be maintained. Any 
departure from the tie with sterling that may take place 
(and such a departure is very improbable) will be the 
result of deliberate policy and not of exchange pressure. 





NORTHERN IRELAND 


THE year 1933 was one of considerable difficulty for the 
three staple industries of Northern Ireland—linen, ship- 
building and agriculture—but in each instance the posi- 
tion at the beginning of 1934 shows an appreciable 
improvement as compared with twelve months ago. 


The Linen Industry.— In the linen industry the 
main disturbing factor was the disorganised condition of 
the foreign exchange market, which increased the diffi- 
culties of the export trade. Until the United States went 
off the gold standard, Belfast linen exporters had bene- 
fited from the exchange depreciation of the pound 
sterling. Nevertheless, exports of linen in 1933 to the 
United States showed an increase as compared with 
1932, while the fluctuations in exports from month to 
month were very much smaller than usual. 

Sales at home exceeded all expectations and accounted 
for some 40 per cent. of total sales of Irish linen. Prices 
have moved on balance slightly upward. The average 
monthly percentage of unemployment in the linen in- 
dustry was 20.55 per cent. during 1933, as compared 
with 23.44 per cent. in 1932. At the beginning of 
December there were rather more than 7,000 more linen 
workers in employment than at the end of April. One 
of the outstanding features of the linen trade in 1933, 
however, has been the small percentage of Irish flax 
used in the production of Irish linen. The production 
of flax in Northern Ireland in 1932 was only 1,145 tons, 
while imports of flax during the first eleven months of 
1933 amounted to 24,855 tons. 

Shipbuilding.—Three vessels were launched on the 
Lagan during 1933 with a tonnage of 14,100. In 1930 the 
tonnage launched on the Lagan was 169,000. There 


has, however, been a revival of activity in the shipyards 
recently due to the placing of a number of orders for 
the construction of new vessels. The position of several 
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of the principal secondary industries of the province— 
rope manufacture, tobacco manufacture and distilling— 
has also shown improvement during the year. 


The Pig Marketing Scheme.—The industry upon 
which the greatest number of the inhabitants of Northern 
Ireland are dependent is, however, that of agriculture. 
The production of bacon in Northern Ireland is about 20 
per cent. of the total production in the United Kingdom, 
and in anticipation of the introduction of a pig market- 
ing scheme, and the limitation of imports of bacon to 
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the level recommended by the Lane Fox Reorganisatiog 
Commission, farmers in the six counties increased their 
pig stocks substantially. When the Northern Ireland pig 
marketing scheme came into force at the beginning of 
October a standard price of 58s. 6d. per dead cwt. was 
fixed for pigs coming within the most suitable grade 
weights. This figure was slightly lower than the corte- 
sponding price in Great Britain. Now it is at work, the 
scheme has brought about a very substantial improve- 
ment in the position of the Northern Ireland farmer. 
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A.—FOODSTUFFS 


WHEAT 


During the past year the first serious attempt was made 
by the world’s wheat growers to adjust supply to demand. 
Under the international wheat agreement concluded in 
London on August 25, 1933, the leading exporting countries 
undertook to limit their foreign sales, and to reduce acreage 
under cultivation, but the promises of the principal im- 
porting countries to relax import restrictions were hedged 
with conditions which made abundantly clear their de- 
termination to grow as much wheat as possible, regardless 
of the cost to the consumer. 

The London Wheat Conference estimated the require- 
ments of importing countries during the season ended 
July 31, 1934, at 560 million bushels. Export quotas were 
allocated on this basis as follows: Canada, 200 million 
bushels; United States, 47 million bushels; Argentina, 
110 million bushels; Australia, 105 million bushels; 
Danubian countries, 54 million bushels; U.S.S.R. and 
other countries, 44 million bushels. 

The development of the international wheat situation 
has been pertinently summarised by the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University, California :— 


World wheat supplies were again superabundant in 1932-33, 
despite short crops in the Danube basin and the United States. 
Importing Europe harvested a record crop, and import re- 
strictions were tighter than ever before; consequently, im- 
ports were the smallest since 1917-18, and well below the 
pre-war average. Ex-European imports, however, were 
sizable, though only because of heavy Chinese takings. 
Italy, Germany and Japan were conspicuously small net im- 
porters. The United States, again prominent as a country 
willing and able to hold stocks, exported less wheat and 
flour than in any year since 1868-69. 

Wheat prices (in gold) fluctuated around a new low average 
level, in spite of an advance induced towards the close of the 
year by unfavourable prospects for the North American crops 
of 1933. The impact of low prices in all of the major exporting 
countries, however, was softened by depreciation of domestic 
currencies, including the United States dollar. A tremendous 
wave of speculative enthusiasm, based on the unfavourable 
new-crop prospects and inflationary developments, more than 
doubled the price of wheat futures at Chicago between March 23 
and July 17, 1933; but aspectacular crash ensued. In some of 
the principal importing countries of Continental Europe, the 
crops of 1932 were so large that increased stringency of import 
controls failed to prevent sharp reductions in wheat prices. 

World disappearance was smaller than in the two preceding 
years, with conspicuous reductions of wheat consumption for 
feed in the United States, and for food in Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Germany, Italy and Japan. Stocks were built up 
during the year and stood at a new high level at its close. The 
excess—roughly 70 per cent. above normal—was again mainly 
in North America. 

The following table, compiled by the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, summarises the development of world 
production, supplies and stocks of wheat in recent years, 





and gives an estimate of probable supplies and requirements 
during the season ended July 31, 1934 :— 


WoRLD PRODUCTION, SUPPLIES AND STOCKS OF WHEAT 
(In millions of bushels) 











World ty uc- ~— oe 
tion (b) able Suppli Export- 
World able. 
.- ant Require- ee os 
u ? : s ments 
Countries | Countries USSR. 
2,397 999 1,076 49 827 249 
2,534 1,077 1,128 3 809 319 
2,836 1,102 1,435 Nil 923 512 
2,230 1,223 1,130 10 628 502 
Si Ensasssensseuseeses 2,653 1,062 1,388 113 824 564 
i iciescanieusieanet 2,543 1,129 1,387 64 799 588 
Tiisernwenesesbeoney 2,352 1,358 1,321 16 629 692 
1934 (a) ....c000008 2,055 1,400 1,105 30 525 580 





(a) Estimate. (b) Excluding U.S.S.R., China, Persia, Turkey and Iraq. 

The figures show that Nature’s effort to restore the balance 
between demand and supply has been largely, though not 
altogether, frustrated by the encouragement of production 
in importing countries at prices bearing no relationship to 
quotations in a free market, and by the consequent stifling 
of demand. On the assumption that the above estimates of 
supply and demand during the current season are reason- 
ably accurate, the 1933 world crop fell short of requirements 
by about 112,000,000 bushels. Supplies will, therefore, 
have to be drawn from stocks of old wheat to the extent of 
about 112,000,000 bushels. Despite the apparent improve- 
ment in the statistical position of wheat, prices have re- 
corded a substantial decline between December, 1932, and 
December, 1933 :— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF ALL WHEAT (C.1.F. BRITISH PoRTS) 
(In shillings per cwt.) 


spnensseemmeaiecncneuiaigiaacetginiatientiaaiaicenaaneaeinnnimtinimmnimamasinmnemrentimnmmnincnemtD 
Period | 1927-28 | 1928-29 | 1929-30 | 1930-31 | 1801-22 | 1892-83 1933-34 





A t.....] 12°54 11-06 10-90 8-32 4-84 6-00 6-06 
September 12-50 10-34 10-80 7-90 4°36 6-00 5°74 
October .... 12-06 10-24 10-60 7°14 4-68 6-04 5°50 
November.. 11-80 10-10 10-30 6-38 5-18 6-08 5-10 
December . 11-84 10-00 10-64 5-96 5-84 5-98 5°33 
January ... 11-48 9-96 10-80 5-72 6-06 5-74 ove 
February... 11-58 10-26 10-32 5°56 6-28 5-48 ose 
March ...... 11-24 10-40 9-76 5-24 6-22 5-58 os 
April......... 11-78 10-22 9-34 5-12 6-32 5-34 ° 
enpcoens 11-92 10-08 8-98 5-28 6-42 5°54 
June ........ 11-82 9-68 8-66 5-46 6-96 5-68 
July ......... 11-84 10-00 8-70 5-10 5°96 5-78 





ee | ee eS | ES 


Average} 11-87 10-20 
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From the table of acreage and production in individual 
countries, compiled by the International Institute of Agn- 
culture, it will be seen that, while world production, ex- 
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duding Russia and a few other countries, was somewhat 
smaller than a year ago, the distribution of production has 
mdergone drastic changes between 1932 and 1933. The 
European harvest was the highest on record owing to the 
coincidence of an extension of acreage with a substantial 
increase in yield per acre. The high yield of the European 
crop is undoubtedly due to some extent to an increase in 

uctive efficiency, and cannot, therefore, be attributed 
wholly to favourable climatic conditions. On the other 
hand, North America harvested the smallest crop for many 
years, partly owing to a reduction in the acreage under 
cultivation and partly because of a sharp decline in yield 
per acre. Figures for the U.S.S.R. show an enormous 
increase in total yield, despite a slight reduction in acreage. 
It appears, however, that the quality of the Russian crop 
is relatively poor. In the southern hemisphere, Argentina 
harvested a larger crop than a year ago, but production 
in Australia was appreciably lower than in 1932-33 :— 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF WHEAT 


(Excluding countries whose crop in 1933-34 was less than 
15 million bushels) 


















































Areaf Productiont 
Country a 
Vv Av 
. " 1932 1933 
1927- 1927- 
1931 1932-33] 1933-34 1931 1932-33 | 1933-34 
Million acres Million bushels 
4°5 5-6 5:7 136-0 183-8 | 205-9 
“5 “5 S$ 12-0 12-3 17°4 
2-8 3:1 3°1 49-1 50-6 58-9 
10-9 11-2 11-0 140-6 184-2 131-9 
13+1 13-4 13°4 277-4 | 333-5 | 338-7 
1-4 1-3 1-7 44:7 41-3 58-8 
1-4 1-5 1-7 11-7 20-3 28-6 
4-0 3-8 3-9 81-6 64°5 90-1 
12-0 12-2 12-6 227-8 | 276-9] 297-6 
3-7 4-3 4-2 70-3 49°5 68-3 
7-7 7°1 7:7 115-6 55-5 119°1 
6 *7 8 18-1 26-5 27-9 
1-9 2:1 2:3 49-0 53°7 72-9 
5-0 4:8 5-1 86-8 53-4 96-6 
72-5 | 72-3 | 77-5 |1,386-6 | 1,492-1 | 1,698-2 
SITE siniasiasiiniincnenieniciaiiisideia 78:3 | 85-5 | 82-1 821-7 | 744-0 | 1,018-8 
an sssecnesccsescceecccescoree 24-6 | 27:2 | 26-0 418-6 | 455-0 | 269-7 
United States (1)..............+ 40-1 35-3 | 28-4 632-0 | 475-7 | 351-0 
a iindieniasniene 20-3 | 21-9 19-1 254°3 | 268-4 176-4 
Total, North America (3) | 86-3 | 85-5 | 74-7 |1,317-3 |1,208-7 | 808-9 
ED cuiidimiciveemeanipanematin 32-1 33-8 | 33-0 336-4 | 336-9] 352-9 
Japan ......sceeececeeeereeeeeees 1-2 1-2 1-5 30-2 31°3 38-6 
es ae 3°3 vel oe 52-8 41°6 52°5 
Tce aints 6-7 8-6 6:4 81-4 71-1 80-8 
Total Asia (3)............2068 42-0 | 45-5 | 42-9 471-0 | 457-8 | 493-0 
Algeria eccceecovecooooocoscosccces 3-7 3-7 4-0 30-0 29-2 30-5 
I silane aaa aeeiined 1-6 1-8 1°4 42°5 52-6 39-9 
French Morocco.........+.s++0+6 2-7 2-7 3-0 26-2 28-0 25-3 
Total, Africa (3) ........... 9-9 10-6 10-3 111-2 127°6 105-5 
ATBENtiNA.........ceceeerereeeees 20°5 19-8 19-7 249-2 | 235-4 | 256-2 
iia eeis 15-0 15-7 14°5 161°8 | 213-3 160-0 
Grand total (a) §.......... 248-4 |255-0 {242-1 |3,718-2 |3,750-7 | 3,545-0 








Grand total (6) § 4,539-9 | 4,494-8 | 4,563-8 





{The two dates mentioned refer to the years in which the harvest took place in 
the northern and southern hemispheres, respectively. 


§ In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated 
peme countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of 


(a) Not including the U.S.S.R. 
(6) Including the U.S.S.R. 

(1) Autumn crop. 

(2) Spring crop. 

(3) Including other countries. 


As regards this country, the feature has been an increase 
of 29 per cent. in the area under wheat between 1932 and 
1933, partly at the expense of a reduction in the acreage 
of barley, oats and mixed corn. This redistribution is, of 
course, a direct consequence of the Wheat Act levy on all 
flour, from the proceeds of which (the Wheat Fund) “ de- 
ficiency payments ’’ are made to English registered growers 
to bridge the gap between the open market price of about 
4s. 5d. per cwt., and the “ guaranteed price” of 10s. per 
cwt. 


Total imports of wheat in 1933 showed a slight increase 
on the previous year. The increase in imports came chiefly 
from Argentina, Australia and Russia. A feature was the 
tharp drop in imports from the United States, which is due 
Mainly to the fact that quotations in that country stood at 
a level substantially above world prices. 
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The distribution of British wheat imports is shown in the 
next table :— 


British IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND OTHER CEREALS 










Quantity Value 

1913 1932 1933 1913 | 1932 | 1933 

Wheat from-— Cwts. Cwts. £ ofs £ 
Russia ......... : 3,274,960) 5,769,887 a 030} 1,362,533 

Roumania...... 600) 14,962 ane “ae 

Turkey ......... 11,261 Ass ead 
United States | 34,067,944) 4,635,671 §,046| 13,953,072) 1,462,509 1,382 

Chile ............ one 326,244 a oe 
tine Re 14,756,200] 20,733,799} 24,698. 6,137,518} 6,146,846] 6,191,257 

British India 766, on ood 998, aaa hae 
Australia ...... 10,126,658] 24,116,182] 29,288,892] 4,426,629] 7,605,837] 8,377,536 

New Zealand. on a 23,210 on ae 
Rieacnens 46,853,419] 45,572,295) 8,803, 14,627,993}13,510,516 
Other countries 6,140,585] 7,056,260) 6,774} 1,725,002} 1,564,728 





Wheat meal & 
flour from : 
Germany ...... eee 241,825 eee 
Belgium ....... ie ie 17,144 dad <i 
France ......... 440,077) 1,397,044 5800} 137,704) 352,420 
Austria ....... 74,217 
Hungary ..... fei wae . = 
United States 461,997 118,265) 3,247,423] 236, 62,395 
Argentine Rep. 478,114 363. 78,173) 137,185 98,605 
Australia ...... 2,831,623} 2,733,258} 188,218) 1,068,318] 994,541 
saeevenes 3,974,075} 4,326 2,261,783) 1,849,552] 1,859,236 
Other countries 343,646 905,705} 101,185} 104,405} 190,060 
Total......... 8,529,532] 9,843,660) 6,347,771) 3,534,031} 3,557,257 
Barley ......... 10,178,118] 15,974,958} 8,077,100} 2,973,615] 3,745,351 
OP a sina : 6,471,849] 5,613,756) 5,671,957) 1,836,423) 1,207,181 
ol grain |—_—_££—__ | —_—____|__—_—_- —————_|—_—_--——_ 
and flour* {220,704,110} 193,983,116/205,013,514|84,403,247/58,078,379|55,018,379 


* Including other items not given above. 


SUGAR 


As a result of an improvement in the relationship between 
supply and demand, the price of raw sugar has not declined 
further during the season ended September 30, 1933. The 
improvement in the statistical situation of this commodity 
is shown in a reduction of world stocks from 7,018,000 tons 
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on September 30, 1932, to 6,441,000 tons on the corre- 
sponding date in 1933. This reduction was achieved 
almost entirely at the expense of Cuba and Java, formerly 
the leading exporting countries. On the other hand, 
production in importing countries, stimulated by protective 
tariffs, was increased further, in a craze for national self- 
sufficiency. Among these countries, the United States, 
British India and South Africa recorded a substantial 
increase in production between 1931-32 and 1932-33. 
The provisional estimates for 1933-34 indicate a further 
substantial increase in the production of these countries, 
coupled with a large decrease in the crops of Cuba and Java. 
The area under sugar beet in England and Wales in 1933, 
at 363,990 acres, showed an increase of no less than 43 per 
cent. on the previous year. As in the case of wheat, the 
increase of the acreage under sugar beet is, of course, a 
direct consequence of a subsidy. The following table gives 
Dr. Mikusch’s estimate of the production of raw sugar in 
countries whose output in 1933-34 is expected to exceed 
100,000 metric tons, as well as an estimate of world pro- 
duction and consumption :— 


WorRLD PRODUCTION OF RAW SUGAR 
(In thousands of metric tons) 





Season ended September 30th | = i =. i 
1,175 1,363 1,600 
1,596 1088 1,375 

814 514 
163 165 175 
125 103 120 
874 1,022 915 
205 265 245 
172 240 280 
493 417 355 
122 192 230 
144 235 289 
363 319 204 
402 260 275 
48 53 140 
284 373 470 
1,689 810 1,000(b) 
8,952 7,906 (667 
166 240 207 
900 750 870 
2,678 2,053 700 
878 1,700(0 
99 123 120 
457 451 427 
262 190 215 
128 151 140 
409 420 410 
346 348 320 
975 925 975 
3,521 4,727 5,000 
3,004 2,759 1,510 
1 
’ 
263 270 270 
147 171 150 
167 251 
296 326 345 
615 539 620 
139 1 
18,256 18,425 17,425 
27,208 | 26,331 26,092 
26,100 | 26,302 








* Sugar of all grades. 

(a) Sugar production of Java in 1934 will be in the neighbourhood of 580,000 metric 
tons, raw sugar valuc. 

(6) Provisional figures. 

According to these estimates, world production and 
consumption were once more brought into equilibrium 
during the year ended September 30, 1933. World pro- 
duction in 1933-34 is expected to show a further decline 
and, since consumption is likely to increase, the statistical 
situation of this commodity should show an improvement 
at the end of the current season. The trend of stocks and 
prices is shown in the next table :— 


Stocks AND PrIcEs oF Raw SuGAR 





Stocks (in thousands of tons) Average Price(a) 
Senn a. 96° 
ended cif. 
September ees Cuba za 
30th Europe Pe need _—————| Java | World | London  onard 
. per ork 
Ports | Ports |Interior cwt. | Per Ib. 
d. ts 
343 631 390 | 1,387 {3,193 | 11 7}] 2-20 
933 466 480 |1,497 | 4,047 9 0 1-80 
393 11,139 {1,310 | 1,882 | 5,522 6 7 1-40 
459 |1,092 |1,225 |2,287 |6,765 6 3 1-40 
440 806 |1,265 |3,103 [7,018 5 93] 0-93 
348 619 | 1,415 |3,019 [6,441 5 4 1-23 





(a) Calendar year, 


As is shown in the following extract from Weekly Prices 
Current, published by Messrs C. Czarnikow, Ltd., the out- 
look for the current year is somewhat better than a year 
ago :— 


World stocks in “‘ statistical '’ countries now show a reducticg 
for the first time for some years, whilst, according to calcul, 
tions made by Dr. Mikusch, production and consumpticg 
during last season struck the closest balance for many year, 
Moreover, the decline in consumption now appears to have 
been definitely halted, and in several countries actual increases 
have been noted. 

Statistical prospects for Europe during the current season 
are by no means unfavourable. Increased production in 
certain consuming countries was almost entirely offset by 
reduced supplies from Continental exporting countries, and 
left European requirements of cane sugar much as they were 
during last season. With a much smaller quantity of “‘ Javas” 
to be reckoned with, the absorption of the ‘‘ Chadbourne” 
allotment of 930,000 tons provided for in the Cuban Decree 
of December 31, 1933, should present no great difficulty. 

The Cuban situation remains the most important. The 
ultimate size of the current year’s crop will have an important 
bearing on the market trend. The provisions of the Presi- 
dential Decree conform to the limits of exports to world 
markets prescribed by the international agreement, so that 
the ultimate tonnage produced this year is of no immediate 
“* statistical ’’ concern to countries outside the United States, 
It cannot be denied, however, that the production of a full 
crop this year which takes into calculation an export figure 
in excess of America’s requirements, and fails to provide for 
any reduction in stocks of sugar ear-marked for the United 
States carried over into the present year, would create a very 
heavy statistical situation in America and exert a disquieting 
influence on world markets. 


TEA 
The most important event of the past year has been the 
introduction of a restriction scheme as from April 1, 1933. 
Unlike many other restriction schemes, the regulation of 
tea supplies has proved successful, and, as the following 
table shows, prices realised at the auctions in London 
recorded a substantial advance during the year :— 


AVERAGE TEA Prices (per lb., London Sales) 








Year | Indi India Ceylon | Java Sumatra | All Tea 
i d. d. d. d. d, 
1928.......++ 16-49 15-40 18-97 12-58 13.92 16-73 
1929.......+. 15-72 15-35 19-02 12-05 13-88 16-25 
1930......... 14-69 14-52 18-61 10-22 11-22 15-23 
1931......... 11-87 11-04 15-36 7°61 7°65 12-24 
1932. 9-51 8-07 11-17 6-42 5-70 9-45 
1933......... 11-58 10-86 13-67 8-50 8-04 11-78 
1933— 
pan. ecene 8-27 7-07 9-61 6-05 5-35 8-26 
eb. ..... 10-96 9-00 13-81 6-66 8-54 11-09 
Mar....... 10-63 10-06 13-97 6-90 6-54 11-02 
Apr eonee 9-76 10-76 11-40 7-40 6-36 10-13 
Y cccce 9-27 10-74 11-19 7-03 6-41 9-58 
une 9-48 9-65 11-04 7°59 7°30 9-68 
uly ..... 10-24 10-06 12-41 8-39 7-90 10-64 
Ang. 12-46 11-11 15-03 9-27 8-44 12-86 
Sept. .... 16-76 11-77 16-75 9-45 8-85 15-74 
Oct....... 14-33 12 17-43 10-65 9-93 14-82 
Nov. .... 13-12 13-29 16-06 11-48 10-39 13-60 
TDSC. cooce 13-62 13-86 15-33 11-17 10-52 13-90 





The application of the restriction scheme was compara- 
tively easy, for the bulk of the tea which enters inter- 
national trade is grown by commercial estates in India, 
Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies. The difficulty of con- 
trolling native production, which has been paramount in 
the case of rubber, did not, therefore, arise. Moreover, 
about three-quarters of the annual exports of tea is con- 
sumed within the British Empire, where the demand for 
this beverage is comparatively inelastic. As a result, a 
decrease in foreign supplies to a figure corresponding to 
85 per cent. of the maximum exports of any of the three 
countries between 1929 and 1931 sufficed to bring about a 
substantial rise in prices. As a result of the improvement 
in prices, the International Tea Committee, which is supef- 
vising the restriction scheme, found itself justified im 
relaxing the provisions of the scheme. On November 30, 
1933, the Committee announced that, subject to the 
sanction of the Governments of India, Ceylon and the 
Dutch East Indies, the export quotas would be raised from 
85 per cent. to 874 per cent. of the agreed standard export 
of 807,714,396 lbs. during the year ended March 31, 1935. 
It is interesting to note that, as a result of the advance 
prices, the demand for common qualities (and their prices) 
has increased at the expense of the finer varieties. 

The next table shows British imports, exports and 
stocks of tea :— 


BriT1sH FOREIGN TRADE 1N TEA. 


1931 1932 1933 

Lb. Lb. Lb. 
TN 276,963,469 311,963,556 279,008,681 
SII all asinine ceciananeeaiieennianindiienias 158,913,137 172,016,834 148,166,964 
China (including Hong Kong and Macao) 8,395,904 4,731,355 7,808,804 


Java, Sumatra, and ther Butch 
sions in the Indian Seas, and Nether- : 
SED seeneiphsasnesenenesennepebiebeeensesnenen 85,839,487 73,476,216 
5,113,703 3,655,033 6,550,285 
—— 


Total imports ........0...-sseeseeseeeneeeee 535,445,912 565,961,790 504,710,557 
London warehouse stocks at December 31st 244,657,184 285,792,873 269,793,055 
Re-exports total......sc.ssssscccssessessessensensee 90,020,298 78,240,929 82,048,656 


62,968, 484 
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The rising tendency of shipments to this country was 
arrested in 1933, when imports recorded a substantial 
decline on the previous year. At the same time, there has 
been an appreciable reduction in stocks held in London. 
In general, the outlook for tea growers is quite encouraging. 


COCOA 


The market for cocoa has deteriorated further during 
the season ended September 30, 1933. Despite a fall in 
the London price of cocoa from 28s. 3d. per 50 kilos. at the 
end of September, 1932, to 20s. 6d. per 50 kilos. at the 
corresponding date in 1933, the market was unable to 
absorb the heavy supplies of this commodity. The increase 
in retained imports by consuming countries (as recorded by 
the International Institute of Agriculture) from 1,103 
million Ibs. during the season ended September 30, 1932, 
to 1,238 million lbs. in the past season, was unable to stem 
the downward movement in prices. By the end of 
December, 1934, the London quotation for Accra stood at 
17s. 3d. per 50 kilos. The plight of producers led to 
agitation for a restriction scheme. The initiative in bringing 
forward a scheme of restriction has been taken by Trinidad. 
The Trinidad scheme is briefly as follows :— 

A plenary conference is to decide on a “ reasonable 
price level” for Standard Accra, this being taken as the 
quality governing the general movement of prices. The 
producing countries are, during a period provisionally 
suggested as six months, to surrender to the conference 
at the points of shipment a fixed percentage of their exports. 
It is assumed that the segregation of these stocks in the 
hands of the conference will bring about a rise in prices 
and that this rise will proceed until the agreed level is 
attained. Should prices rise above this level, the conference 
will, without warning, liquidate an amount of its stocks 

considered sufficient to reduce prices to the agreed level. 
The percentage of stocks to be segregated is to be adjustable 
at fixed periods. The cost of carrying the stocks is to be 
borne by the countries concerned in proportion to their 
exports and will be refunded by the proceeds of conference 
sales. If necessary, part of the stocks may from time to 
time be denatured or destroyed. 

So far the scheme has, however, not been introduced, 
partly because a large proportion of the world’s cocoa crop 






is grown by natives, whose production is notoriously 
difficult to control. British imports and home consumption 
of cocoa, as well as imports and exports of cocoa products 
during recent years, are shown below :— 


BriT1ISsH FOREIGN TRADE IN Cocoa AND Cocoa PRODUCTS 


_ Quantity Value 





1913 | 1932 | 


Raw cocoa— wts, Cwts. Cwts. £ £ £ 
a a eecccsece 669,639 |1,469,325 |1,492,213 |2,282,573 |2,234,495 |1,959,924 
a 3,227 - a4 1a S “ais eco eee 
Re-exports ... 138 560 475,013 | 133,467 | 128,616 
esecesesace 198,000 641000 707/000 +e eee oon 
Cocoa or chocolate 
prepared— 
Imports ......... 46,189 51,616 176,689 | 171,494 
xports ..... 2, 204 ie 5,818 574 
British exports, 178,344 | 180,855 di 609,266 | 516,139 





Home consumption of cocoa in 1933 showed little change 
on the previous year and the increase in imports of raw 
cocoa was mainly for restocking purposes. 


COFFEE 


The coffee season, ended June 30, 1933, has brought little 
relief to the coffee planter. Although the world’s coffee 
crop of 1932-33 was substantially smaller than in the 
previous season, supplies again exceeded demand, which 
showed a further decline despite the continuous fall in 
prices. The decline in prices was accelerated between 
July and December of 1933, when it became known that 
the Brazilian crop of 1933-34 was almost twice as large 
as that of the previous season. Statistics of production 
in Brazil and in other countries since 1930, as recorded by 
the Departmento Nacional Do Cafe in Rio de Janeiro, 
are given overleaf. 

The large Brazilian crops of recent years are, of course, 
a direct consequence of increased planting in the years 
before the depression, when prices were kept at an artificial 
level by the Brazilian Government’s valorisation schemes. 
Although prices have fallen to a very low level in the past 
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87,207.00 





1,019,582,652.15 
$1,419,553,812.68 


Street, E.C.3 


Bush House : WC2 


BRUSSELS HAVRE ° ANTWERP 
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year, the situation would have been even worse had it 
not been for the energetic measures, designed to restrict 
new planting and to eliminate part of the surplus, adopted 
by the Brazilian Government. Despite a further drop in 
consumption, world stocks of coffee have been considerably 
reduced during the season ended June 30, 1933. The 
reduction is due mainly to the destruction of coffee by 
the Brazilian Government. The total quantity destroyed 
during the past two and a half years amounts to no less 
than 26,065,204 bags of 60 kilos. The destruction of coffee 
is financed by an export tax :— 

WorRLD COFFEE PRODUCTION 

(In thousand bags of 60 kilos.) 























Brazilian 

Season ended June 30 Brazil —., Total - — 

Production 
TEED seenenpnessessnescsee 29,074 11,058 40,132 72-5 
SEES @penecepepeesesencsse 16,552 11 27,858 59-4 
TE” guskdpusenséseusonene 27,933 10,575 38,508 72-5 
SEED  gupsnecenneesnessecse 16,500 11,643 28,143 58-6 
SE.. guenstecanenseesiaens 29,880 10,405 40,285 74:4 





The next table shows the development of world con- 
sumption, stocks and prices of coffee in recent years :— 


CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND PRICE OF COFFEE 
(In thousands of bags) 





Stocks 


Consumpti Average Price 
Season — Sate Senate London (a) ’ 
ended auine SUP Brazilian 
June 30 fo botnterior” 
Brazilian | ,AU  |Brazilian| ,Al), | Stocks | Costa | Santos 
Per cw. | Per cwt. 
s. s. 
= 13,890 22,251 3,647 §,335 8,921 166-8 97-9 
1990 ...... 15,232 23,554 | 3,934 5,573 23,588 159-7 60-5 
a, ame 16,546 | 25,091 4,657 | 6,384 19,297 155-8 | °47-9 
1982 ...... 15,589 | 23,723 4,822 | 6,702 22,636 139-0 63-2 
1933 ...... 13,356 | 22,848 | 4,874 6,501 14,493 131-1 50-1 


(a) Calendar years. 


At the end of December, 1933, the quotation for 
“‘ Santos ”’ in London was 40s. per cwt. as compared with 
70s. per cwt. at the end of 1932. During the same period 
the price of Costa Rica “ good to fine” declined from 
139s, per cwt. to 124s. per cwt. Although consumption of 
Brazilian coffee during the current season is expected to 
show a substantial rise, two or even three million bags 
are an insignificant quantity compared with the huge 
surplus, amounting to more than a year’s consumption, 
which is still in existence. It should be noted that the fall 
in the price of the finer qualities of coffee, grown chiefly 
outside Brazil, has been much less pronounced, as these 
grades have not been over-produced to the same extent 
as Brazilian coffee. 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


By the courtesy of the Ministry of Agriculture we are able 
to give the following figures, showing the numbers of live- 
stock in England and Wales halfway through 1930, 1931, 
1932 and 1933, respectively. The figures are collected 
annually in June :— 



















| 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933* 
Mefiorses used for agriculture (a)... | 82828] 00898] @n0i 45 
orses or agriculture (a)... 104 645,610 
Stallions being used for service... 323 2'829 2,804 3,820 
Unbroken horses : , 
One year and above ............ 82,328 80,735 80,790 
Under one year .............000++ 37,793 39,104 41,230 
Other horses on agricul 
HONS ........ccereseseceeeeesees 149,006 139,326 131,140 
Total of horses ............0++ 938,494 917,073 902,590 
in milk ......... 2,043,077 | 2,116,616 | 2,179,010 
Cows in calf, but not in milk ... 321,720 352, 1 
Heifers in Calf ............+-++00eeeeee 425,336 402,813 417,990 
Bulls used for service ...... 90,837 91,315 95,500 
Other cattle : 
Two years and above ......... 845,332 847,593 900,950 
One year and under two ...... 1,130,396 | 1,241,753 | 1,356,870 
Under one year ............s0008 1,208,345 | 1,305,886 | 1,311,690 
Total of cattle ............00 6,065,043 | 6,358,015 | 6,620,190 
Ewes kept for breeding 7,262,519 | 7,634 
‘wes kept for breeding ............ 51 ,634,366 767, 
~_— and ram lambs to be used ae 
SD . ccsccnhepenereseseumea 216,057 224,988 y 
Other sheep : — 
One year and above ............ 2,567,761 | 2,728,393 | 2,197,230 
Under one year .............s0008 7,702,898 7,897,940 
Total of sheep .................. 17,749,235 |18,495,418 |18,089,880 
Tio kept for breeding ............ 402,424 | 425,204 | 405,640 
Boars be used for service 25,720 29,265 28,670 
ee 2,354, 2,730,089 | 2,634,840 
Total of pigs ...............008 2,783,008 | 3,184,558 | 3,069,150 








* The figures for 1933 are subject to slight revision. 
(a) Including mares kept for ia" 


The decline in the number of horses for agriculture ha 
lately caused some concern, but during the past year ther 
has been a welcome, though small, increase in the numbe 
of foals. The rise in the value of pigs and the fall in that 
of horned cattle has not yet affected their number, 
According to reports from the eastern counties, prices for 
fat sheep were slightly higher in 1933 than in 1932, when 
they reached a very low level, but those for store sheep fel] 
further. The price for feeding-stuffs fell by an average 
of about 7 per cent. Practically the only imports of live 
stock come from the Irish Free State and as from January 1, 
1934, these have been reduced by 50 per cent. and 87} per 
cent. in the case of fat and store cattle respectively. The 
following figures show the number imported in 1931, 1932 
and 1933 :— 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF LIVESTOCK 


Im; (from Irish Free State) of — 1931 1932 1933 
ttle— (000’s) (000’s) (000’s) 
SID. socnincimipevubenabiamnentieasiveierensen 739 626 582 
III... ccpsgcesnaeeceesusebpeieneiennitii’ 64 10 6 

SD BS GEIS wcccncescneneccceveccscteeesevessees 561 441 318 
TETEED = ssacsuenssbantonstecccnunocnesansnebesenconsenens 478 303 144 
Total value livestock®............eses00+ £19,344 £12,847 £7,762 


* Includes items not specified above. 

Since the beginning of January, 1933, imports of beef 
and mutton from foreign countries have been regulated by 
the Ottawa Agreements, which remain in force until June, 
1934. Taking the year ending June, 1932, as a basis, 
imports of frozen beef, mutton and lamb were to be reduced 
progressively in each quarter by 10, 15, 20 per cent., etc., 
up to 35 per cent. in the second quarter of 1934. The 
Dominions were asked not to exceed their supplies in the 
basic period. As regards chilled beef, imports were to be 
limited to the amount in the base year, but during 1933 
further reductions, amounting in all to about 10 per cent., 
have been arranged. In spite of this restriction of supplies, 
however, the average price of beef has fallen from 4-91 
(English long sides) and 3-93 (Argentine chilled hindquarters) 
shillings per 8 pounds in 1932 to 4-36 and 3-74 shillings 
respectively in 1933. Prices of mutton at the end of each 
quarter of 1931, 1932 and 1933 were as follows :— 


PRICE OF MutTTON (per 8 lbs.) 


1931 1932 1933 
Mar. June age Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
English s.d. 6.d. sd. s.d. sd. sd. sd. s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 
wethers 6-4 7-0 5-8 4:104-6 5-0 4-2 4:10 5-10 5-5 4-6 4-10 
N.Z. frozen 
wethers 2-11 3-8 3-10 2-10 3-1 2:7 2-8 2-11 3:1 3-1 35 3-6 
In December the Government issued an order pro- 
hibiting all imports of beef and veal from the Irish Free 
State as from January 1, 1934; and the Minister of 
Agriculture asked for further limitation of imports of 
chilled and canned beef during the first quarter of 1934. 
The following table, showing the quantity of beef, 
mutton, lamb and pig products imported over the past 
three years and the total value of meat imports, has been 
compiled from the Board of Trade returns :— 


BrITIsH IMPORTS OF MEAT 





























Beef— 1931 1932 1933 
Fresh— Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
TINNED cnencimcncnsenbapesoenebdinnsaseeseeeeneniie 8,896 3,430 31,778 
Chilled— 
From Argentine Republic .............000-ssee 7,911,175 7,804,366 6,951,872 
Tn cctesteebbabbiasbaehaiaaimasaemibmennetiey 9,288,276 8,798,741 8,172,708 
, ine Republi 658,972 656,272 693,302 
rom tine Republic ..........c0.ssseeeee , , 
i HD ‘ctendatiiesnebiensinsindeiptanpes 1,136,278 956,261 1,164,065 
ip MINED vcinscoveceossosesencsonsensene 382,178 579,125 706,750 
TIEN». Sciiccncssciabuniniinbceaesiediuiieniiaaneiubiiiiitins 2,692,266 2,563,417 2,914,012 











Salted, tinned, canned, etc. (including 


tongues), and extracts and essences, etc.... 1,146,279 809,165 927,206 
















































































AGE osccvesicesevccesesecocosesossese 13,135,717 12,174,753 12,045,704 
Fresh— 
ee ea 25,007 7,249 44,000 
“i o Republi 1,553,309 1,371,650 1,146,601 
‘rom Argentine Republic ............+-..s000« 99d, wii, , 
So MIRED jn <.-5scgsadecesaniouisioeeaibe 1,529,345 1,152,092 1,306,666 
wo New Zealand .........ccccessssssseosscvee 3,469,761 3,906,842 3,734,462 
I aia isiscn aiicsocedomanananaianiants 7,107,279 6,927,074 6,654,443 
Total of mutton and lamb, fresh and 
| © esercen inelastic nine Naini si 7,132,286 6,934,323 6,696,443 
Tinned or canned (including tongues) ......... 47,363 39,573 53,996 
Other descriptions (tongues, hearts, livers, 
ERNIE « oncsccesocsesvonceooseunsnsreennse 115,956 142,464 130,764 
Total of mutton and lamb _............ 7,295,605 7,116,360 6,883,203 
Eee ea ae 7,339,195 7,670,349 5,524,497 
ae 
a 11,133,676 11,390,839 9,084,933 
Fresh, from Irish Free State ...........s-sssse0 382,899 262,151 194,695 
BEE 9. esehsssiasesrsnbrarssnorscensoueneevente 365,605 341,021 623,12 
ee 
£ £ 
Total value of Meat® .........s.ceceeeeee 93,905,248 81,088,405 77,616,47 


* Including other items not given above. 
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During the year ended November, 1933, imports of bacon 
and hams were regulated by a system of so-called voluntary 
quotas, and by the Anglo-Danish Trade Agreement Den- 
mark was to provide 62 per cent. of all foreign supplies. 
The reduction during the first half of the year amounted to 
16 per cent. of imports in 1932, but by August prices had 
risen sO much (the quotation for Danish bacon per cwt. 
was 55s., 56s., 68s., and 65s. at the end of March, June, 

ber and December, 1932, and 70s., 71s., 76s., 84s., 
88s., and 71s. at the end of March, June, July, August, 
September, and December, 1933) that Denmark was 
allowed to make up earlier deficiencies in her;quota of bacon. 
At the end of August the Pig Marketing Scheme was adopted 
by a majority of registered producers, and in order to 
implement the fixation of total supplies at 620,000 pigs, it 
was decided on November 10th to curtail imports by a 
further 16 per cent. As voluntary negotiation failed to 
secure this, however, the Bacon Imports Regulation was 

on December Ist, giving the Board of Trade powers 
to regulate imports and also setting out the maximum cuts 
to be im on foreign countries. The Commission on 
Pig Marketing recommended that the pork market be 
left unregulated, but that quotas be imposed as from 
July, 1933. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The year 1933 has been made notable for the producer 
of dairy products by the introduction of the Milk Marketing 
Scheme, which was accepted almost unanimously by 
registered producers at the end of August. The scheme 
provides for the setting up of a Joint Milk Council, con- 
sisting of representatives of both producers and distributors 
and three impartial appointed members, with powers to 
determine regional contract prices of milk for different 
purposes. The full pooling scheme came into operation on 
January 1, 1934, but during the interim period of Sept- 
ember to December, 1933, prices were fixed for liquid milk 
at 1s. 4d. per gallon for October and November and Is. 5d. 
for December in the south-eastern region, and at one penny 
less per gallon in other regions. Milk for manufacture was 
to be sold at 6d. per gallon for condensing, at 8d. for 
chocolate making, at 9d. for cream, and at 1}d. less than 
the price per pound of finest Canadian and New Zealand 
cheese for the manufacture of butter or cheese. These 
prices compare with agreed rates of Is. 2d. for liquid milk 
and a minimum of 5d. for milk manufacture in the year 
1932-33. The scheme should at least do away with the 
annual September wrangle over the next year’s prices, with 
its recurring threat to consumers of stopped supplies. 
The main reason for its introduction, however, was to deal 


| with the situation which has arisen as a result of the large 


increase in production during the past few years (from 

million gallons in 1922-23 to _ millions in 1932-33), un- 
accompanied by any expansion of the liquid milk market, 
which is estimated at the very low level of little more than 
one-third of a pint per head per day. The result has been 
increased supplies for manufacture and a drop in the 
average price for this purpose from 9}d. per gallon in 
1922-23 to 5d. in 1932-33. This has meant a considerable 
amount of undercutting in the liquid market by purchasers 
at manufacturing prices. One of the purposes of the new 
scheme is to do away with this source of disturbance to 
the market; but this can only really be achieved by an 
expansion of demand either for liquid milk through a 
lower price or through subsidies for certain types of con- 
sumption, or by increased manufacture. This latter has 
been made more difficult by the serious fall in the average 
price of butter and cheese, the most important milk pro- 
ducts. This fall is brought out in the following table of 
the volume and value of imports into Great Britain in the 
past three years :— 

BriTIsH IMPORTS OF BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


Volume in 000 cwt. Value in £’000 

1931 1932 1933 1931 1932 1933 
404 323 563 1,969 1,235 1,704 
2,466 2,584 2,519 15,640 13,432 10,695 
1,558 1,795 1,693 8,350 8618 6,532 
1,926 2,140 2,512 10,773 10,857 10,195 
381 315 379 2,111 1,434 1,074 
8,060 8,364 8,834 46,298 41,055 34,437 


es 


g 


1,733 1,849 2,059 4,947 5,436 4 
707 +°747 «6302S 2,322 «2,266 «1 


2,886 3,003 3,040 9,063 9,096 7,612 
* Includes items not specified above. 

As the bulk of our imports are from Dominions, they are 
subject to the Ottawa Agreements and can therefore only 
be regulated by agreement with the Dominions. The 
price of butter and cheese in shillings per cwt. at the end 
of each quarter in the past two years was as follows :— 


& 


| 


—_—_— ——— 
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PRICES OF BUTTER AND CHEESE, 


Pa tter-—__—___, 7——Cheese——, 


New New English 
Australian Zealand Danish Zealand Cheddars 
s. s. Ss. s. s. 

1932—March ... 104 107 118 62 102 
June ...... 96 97 99 57 102 
September 107 114 125 Sok 99 

December 83 83 122 36 101} 
1933—March ... 78 75 97 93 

June ...... 77% 79 90 52 91} 
September 107 107} 119 52 76 
December 66 68} 114 444 92 


Butter and cheese are almost the only foodstuffs to 
show a substantial fall in price over the year. This is to 
be attributed mainly to the maintenance of the price of 
these commodities in the earlier years of the depression 
and the consequent transfer of production in the Dominions 
from unremunerative cereal production to this form of 
agriculture. 


FRUIT, VEGETABLES AND POTATOES 


On the whole 1933 was a year of recuperation and mild 
optimism for fruit and vegetable growers. The acreage for 
practically all kinds of vegetables, except cabbages and 
celery, was increased. In particular, far more sprouts and 
cauliflowers were planted than the year before. As com- 
pared with 1932, the number of acres bearing orchard 
fruit rose by 2,100 to 249,400, and those under small fruit 
by 300 to 59,800; the area under glass was also increased. 
Tomatoes and most early crops were good and realised fair 
values, but, partly owing to poor quality, prices both for 
vegetables and fruit were low during most of the year. In 
the case of apples, a contributory cause was the increase in 
imports from Australia and Canada. Even the mag- 
nificent summer weather was not a wholly unmixed blessing, 
as The Fruit Grower points out, for it meant very concen- 
trated marketing of most soft fruits; strawberry crops 
were over in a few days, and different kinds of plum all 
ripened at the same moment. It also seriously impaired 
the keeping qualities of apples and pears, and the drought 
was unfavourable for the planting of certain later vegetables 
for winter harvesting. 

The following table shows the area and yield of potatoes 
in the last three seasons for this country and some of the 
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largest of the world’s producing areas, as estimated by the 
International Institute of Agriculture :— 


PRODUCTION OF POTATOES 


Area (Thousand Yield (Thousand Centals 
Acres) of 100 Lbs.) 
1931 | 1932 | 1933 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
England and 
Wales ....... 447 504 518 53,917 74,099 

Germany ...... 6,979 7,114 7,138 967,091 | 1,028,457 961,780 
Poland.......... 16 6,709 6,792 683,179 660,827 621,706 
Czechoslovakia | 1,778 1,812 1,831 214,429 204,508 176,418 
Sea an cnprcece 3 3,200 225,186 


214,800 190,250 














Totals for 26 


countries ... | 25,846* | 29,593 29,361 | 2,772,879%| 3,259,084 | 3,006,741 


* 27 countries 


In England and Wales both the average and total yield 
of potatoes during the past year has been considerably 
above the ten-year average, and compares with a fall in 
_ in the other most important producing countries. 

he duty of {2 per ton was reduced to {1 in September, 
1933, but at the same time quotas were imposed on Dutch 
and Belgian imports. Between them, these measures suc- 
ceeded in cutting down the value of imports to {2,063,407 
from {5,748,787 in 1932 and £6,961,841 in 1931. 

This has, however, had no effect whatever on prices, as 
imports form such a very small proportion of total consump- 
tion. The following table shows average prices per ton, 
imports and home production for the potato years from 
August, 1929 to July, 1933 :— 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND PRICE OF POTATOES 


1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 
Price (good English) per ton (f’s)..  5/0/5 6/17/6 9/15/5 5/7/0 
Imports (000 CWE.) ......sesessesessese 5,419 10,285 22,232 4,394 
British production ('000 cwt.) ...... 117,340 89,180 77,040 —:111,520 


If we examine the monthly figures of imports, we find 
that they are almost entirely concentrated in the months 
May, June and July, when the home supply is non- 
existent or very poor in quality. Under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act a marketing scheme has been prepared for 
the industry, and it only awaits acceptance by a majority 
of registered producers to be put into force. If it is 
combined, as is suggested by the Act, with a ‘‘ quantitative 
curtailment of imports,” this might result in a shortage of 
potatoes in the early summer. 


FISH 


This year has been a notable one for the fishing industry 
on account of the legislation introduced with the object, 
presumably, of improving financial results through a restric- 
tion of supplies. The original 10 per cent. duty on all fish 
imported is still in force, but has had little or no effect 
owing, so it is complained, to its imposition after costs of 
landing and sales have been deducted. The 30 per cent. 
ad valorem duty on all shell fish, on the other hand, has been 
so effective in raising prices that business has been reduced 
to a minimum. Quotas were imposed on imports of fish 
from all the Scandinavian countries during the summer. 
These were welcomed by the trade, and prices rose con- 
siderably after they had run out, in November and 
December. But it has been suggested that in future they 
be on a monthly instead of an annual basis, so that supplies 
are more evenly spread over the year. The most important 
piece of legislation, however, is the Sea-Fishing Industry 
Act, which came into force on July 28, 1933. Like the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, it provides for the setting up 
of a Commission, which has just begun its deliberations, to 
inquire into the possibilities of organisation in the industry 
for both marketing and production. Further, it gives the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries the right to issue 
Orders prohibiting the landing of fish during certain seasons 
of the year from certain areas. It also specifies minimum 
sizes for net meshes and fish put up for sale. This latter 
is to protect fisheries from depletion and when enforced in 





the summer on sole, turbot, plaice, lemon sole and haddock, 
had some effect in maintaining prices. The prohibition of 
fishing in certain areas has, however, had a varied reception, 
Reports from Grimsby state that by shutting out rough 
cheap fish, it has maintained quality and price. On the 
other hand, it has meant a definite shortage of haddocks, 
which are chiefly found in those areas, and consequent 
disgust on the part of curers and distributors. 

The following Board of Trade figures show British 
landings and imports and exports of fish in 1932 and 1933 :— 


BRITISH LANDINGS AND TRADE IN FIsH 


Halibut, soles and turbot ...... 
Ling, ray, skate and whiting... 


374,192 


x 384,166 
977,045 905,197 865,012 


Total wet fish® ........cssssssseees 13,663,172 | 11,317,813 | 11,180,500, 
Oysters .....sssssseseesee hundreds 107,190 | 83,935 | 96,254 
Total shell fish® ............ 347,289 | 366,545. 
Total valuet ....+.ssssesssess 11,665,102 | 11,556,135. 


Scotland : Wet fish ............++. 


5,028,279 | 3,711,105 
Great Britain : Wet fish......... 


18,691,451 | 15,028,918 | 14,708,495 


| ff 


Sapaste of fresh and frozen 


sachniinniemnneinanninii 2,606,322 | 2,452,706 | 3,116,596 | 2,791,875 
Ex of fresh and frozen 
| eae 1,341,733 899,335 | 1,171,806 905,841 
3,385,032 


Exports of cured or salted fish | 3,820,102 


3,080,757 
Re-exportse ........scccceceeeseees ose 





* Including other items not given above. 
¢ Fish of all kinds. 


The considerable falling-off of our exports both of fresh 


and preserved fish may be attributed partly to the cessation 
of trade relations with Russia, which in past years has been 
the principal market for herrings. There has been some 
increase in exports to certain Central European countries, 
and Germany and Poland remain our best customers for 
cured fish, although taking rather less than in 1932. The 
proportion of foreign caught fresh fish to total takings was 
12 per cent. both in 1932 and 1933. 

According to reports given in the Fish Trades Gazette, 
there is a general mild optimism noticeable in most of the 
ports, notably in Hull and Grimsby. In Grimsby eight 
new trawlers have been delivered during the past year, as 
compared with one during the previous three years, and 
several more are on the docks; the large new fish dock is also 
nearly finished. Landings have risen in value though not 
in quantity, but prices to the consumer have not increased. 
Hull can boast an addition of 16 new and larger ships to 
her fleet, making a net increase of seven during the year, 
on account of sales of older ones, and she has been given 
increased facilities by the L.N.E.R. She also registered 
record catches of wet fish amounting to over four million 
cwts. Aberdeen, on the other hand, has lost several trawlers 
and records fewer landings, partly on account of increased 
inshore fishing, which is in some measure to be dealt with 
by the proposed orders against poaching by trawlers on 
inshore areas, partly because of reduced German landings, 
and partly because of the large transfer from white fish to 
herring fishing. This has chiefly affected distributors. 
Fleetwood has lost three trawlers, while North Shields has 
increased her fleet by the same number. 

On the whole, prices towards the end of the year were 
considered satisfactory, but hardly made up for bad business 
at the beginning and serious losses of nets in some areas 
owing to heavy catches. Landings were not in the aggregate 
as good as last year, partly owing to bad weather in certain 
parts. The average value in England and Wales was 
16s. 44d. per cwt., one penny less than in 1932. In Scotland 
it was 13s. 6d., as compared with 12s. 10d. 


B.—INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 


While the results of the past year have been little better 
than those recorded in 1932, the decline in business appears 
at least to have been arrested. Unfortunately the Coal 
Mines Reorganisation Committee, in a recent report, were 
unable to record much progress towards rationalisation. 
Production shows little change on the previous year and 
export have been maintained despite a further increase in 
import restrictions, imposed by overseas countries But 


while a comparison of the output figures, for the year as 
a whole, provides little evidence of an improvements 
activity in the second half of 1933 has been definitely on 
a higher level than in the same period of 1932. The 
monthly figures indicate that the corner was turned 
in the summer of 1933. Recovery of economic activity 
in this country, and especially the revival of the iron and 
steel trade, resulted in a moderate increase in the demand 
(and in prices) for industrial fuel during the second half of 
1933. While exports are not likely to increase very much 
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in 1934, the home demand will probably increase further 
if the improvement in the heavy industries is maintained. 
The table below summarises the development of the 















































ion, § industry in recent years :— 
ugh 
the 
cks British CoaL INDUSTRY 
, 
lent 
Exports (in- Average Export t 
Year Output cluding Prices of | in Coal Mining 
cS Bunkers) Trade), F.0.B. Industry 
Thous. Tons Thous. Tons s. d % 
1913 287,430 94,424 13 10 0-4¢ 
=~ oe 126,279¢ 28,184 1 0 O(a) 9-1* 
1927 251,232 (986 0 17 10 18°4 
1928 237,472 66,780 015 7 22-2 
— | 1929 257,907 76,658 016 1 16-2 
1990 882 70,493 016 8 20-2 
3 1931 219,459 57,360 016 2 28-2 
~ | 102 | ss00 | se | ross | rs02 | ress | 002 | 1000 
730 
— sa} sa] % % 
179 jen. 4,547 | 4 16 0| 16 3| 27:7 | 28-2 
441 eb. 4,480 4,017 15 9 15 11 28-2 28:7 
ess | Mar. 4,215 | 4,44 15 9] 16 1] 26-9 | 31-2 
om |e a (a | ig 3] is 8| Be | a3 
4 4,771 . . 
50 Fane isco | igs | ie 8| 1511 | 40-7 | 368 
3,254 luly 4,514 4,451 16 7 16 1 41-3 37-9 
et A Aue. 4,366 16 5] 16 O| 41-7 | 37-2 
5545 Sept. 3910 | 4518 | 16 7}| 16 2] 38-8 | 32-8 
ee | Oct. 4,424 | 4,728 | 16 2| 16 3| 34-1 | 32-2 
3135 | Nov. 4,552 | 4,777 | 16 7] 16 2] 34:1 | 30-4 
A CDec. 4,370 | 4,201 16 2] 1510] 29-2 | 25-7 
es 53,082 |52,525 | 16 3] 16 1| 34-0 | 32-7 








1,875 * Exclusive of those who ceased work on account of the dispute which commenced 
on May 1, 1926. 


on ¢ Trade Union figures. 
4,028 ¢ Coal strike. 
— (a) May-December figures entirely unrepresentative. 


resh The destination of our coal exports in 1913, 1932 and 1933 
ition § is shown in the next table :— 


ries, BRITISH ExporTs OF COAL. 





The Quantity Value 





1913 | 1932 | 1983 


£ 


296,799 
1,291,245 
629,713 
1,851,981 
402| 1,552,864 
1,149,547 


7,611,403 





46,428 
948,755 
200,660 

3,840,573 


113,513 


910,4 
402} 3,322,245] 3,504,577) 2 


a ff ff 


nents the use of steamers, not being an export in the ordinary 
ly on suis! shipped fe sere, the value thereof fe'not included in these returns. 


g 


urned The following tables, compiled from figures published by 
‘ivity the Mines Department of the Board of Trade, covering 
and | about 96 per cent. of the industry, show output, costs and 
mand proceeds for the first quarter of 1932 and for the first 
alfof f three quarters of 1933 :— 
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Output, Costs AND PROCEEDS 





1932 | 1933 
Great Britain 
First First Second Third 
Quarter | Quarter Quarter Quarter 
tons | 49,637,070 | 49,852,898 | 42,801,911 | 42,068,808 
Wages 22,510,222 | 21,814,935 | 19,237,312 | 18,777,735 
3,690,090 | 3,473 3,051,558 | 3,021,269 
6,115,274 6,148,899 6,071 ,563 898,787 


5,898, 
1,249,879 | 1,239,191 1,094,058 | 1,083,926 
33,557,790 | 32,672,471 | 29,469,603 | 28,805,309 
34,895,165 | 34,685,641 | 28,649,395 | 27,926,398 
1,337,375 |+2,013,170 |— 820,208 |— 878,911 





Working results per ton, together with earnings and out- 
put per man-shift, are given below :— 


WoRKING RESULTS 





Net 

Output | Earnings 
Pro- Net - Man- 

Period oreds nt Cost | Credit (+)| Pcnite | shift 

per Ton per Ton | or 

(—)perTon Worked | Worked 

1931 s aijss djs d s. d, Cwt. s 4d. 
First quarter... | 14 3-23 | 9 2-29] 13 6-19 |+0 9-04] 21°78 | 9 2-45 
quarter | 13 9:76 | 9 3-59 | 13 11-10 |—O 1-34 21-44 9 2-18 
Third quarter.. | 13 10-09 | 9 4-31 | 14 0-14 /—O 2-05] 21°35 | 9 2-43 
a 14 1:14] 9 1-40] 13 6-08 |+0 7:06] 21-86 | 9 2°22 
First quarter... | 14 0°72 | 9 0°84] 13 6-26 /+0 6-46] 21:98 | 9 2-13 
quarter | 13 9-99 | 9 1-55 | 13 9-99 |—O 1-91 21-78 | 9 1-92 
Third quarter... | 13 7°21 | 9 3-26] 14 2-76 |—O 7-55 21-50 | 9 1-87 
aa 13 11-16 | 8 9-71 | 13 2-29 |+0 8-87 62 | 9 2°26 
First quarter.... | 13 10°98 | 8 9-02 | 13 1-:20/+0 9-69] 22-67 | 9 1-83 
quarter | 13 4-64 | 8 11°87 | 13 9-24 |-0 4-60] 22-07 | 9 1-67 
Third quarter... | 13 3-32 | 8 11-13 | 13 8-33 |-O 5-01 22:05 | 9 1°18 





A description of developments in the principal coal- 
mining districts of the United Kingdom is given in the 
following extracts from the Iron and Coal Trades Review 
of January 26, 1934 :— 


South Wales.—-It is possible to write with a great deal more 
confidence about the future of the Welsh coal trade than it was 
twelve months ago. There was, until July, a further consider- 
able decline in the Welsh export coal trade as a whole, but in 
the second half of the year there was an improvement, which 
enabled some of the lost ground to be recovered. It cannot 
be said that all branches of the industry showed improvement. 
The anthracite trade, stimulated by new record shipments to 
Canada, was able to show a substantial revival. Industrial 
coal, as the result of the recovery in the Welsh iron and steel 
trade, improved very materially, especially in the Swansea 
district, where the collieries supplying the works were able to 
get a special quota and were kept well employed. The steam- 
coal trade, as a whole, did not maintain its position and is not 
likely to show a recovery until there is a greater improvement 
in the shipping trade of the world. Welsh steam coal, famed 
as a bunker fuel, suffered a severe blow when the Navy and 
the great liners of Britain and other countries changed over to 
oil fuel. 


Northumberland.—The year 1933 has been one of steady 
progress in the trade of this county. Despite the difficult 
financial and economic conditions in other countries, in some 
of which drastic’import restrictions are in operation, trade has 
continued to develop. It is true that the collieries in Northum- 
berland depend to a great extent on the home market, but 
while this has steadily er considerable export business 
has been regained, particularly that of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The improvement has been brought about by the 
modernising of the method of treating the coal by sizing and 
cleaning to suit the requirements of the consumer. Most of 
the Northumberland collieries are now equipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery. 


Durham.—Although there has been a slight increase in the 
shipments of Durham coal and, in the later months of the 

ear, in the volume of trade in the home markets, results 

ave been, generally speaking, disappointing. The revival 
in the home trade was only apparent during the later months 
of the year, and the export trade has been handicapped, as it 
was last year, by the licensing restrictions in operation in the 
near Continental countries. As the year so these re- 
strictions were even further tightened, and what improvement 
there has been is due to some extent to the trade agreements 
which were concluded with other countries. These are, how- 
ever, insufficient to compensate for the loss of business from 
the near Continental countries, and although some new business 
has been found further afield, there is still a considerable sur- 
plus. The result of these conditions has been that during the 
greater part of the year idle days at the pits have been fre- 
quent. The quota allowed under the Coal Mines Act has 
been, as a rule, round about 70 per cent. of the standard ton- 
nage, and this has usually been more than sufficient to cope 
with the business in hand. 


South Yorkshire.—For the greater part of the year most 
branches of the mining industry felt the effects of the depres- 
sion, and collieries generally worked short time. Towards the 
end of the year, however, the industry began to benefit by 
the general revival in trade and there is a more hopeful note 
regarding the future. 
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There has been a better demand for industrial coal, and in 
the last quarter of the year there was a marked improvement in 
the call from Lincolnshire for furnace coke. Trade in house- 
hold fuel, of course, was adversely affected by the continuance 
of summer conditions for an unusually long period, and even 
when an improvement was noted in November there was not a 
big sale for selected qualities, trade being largely confined to 
secondary descriptions. December trade in house coal was 
very good all round. ® 

Derbyshive.—Having in mind the industrial depression, more 
cqpactal in the heavy industries, it cannot be said that the 
coal re in this area has suffered more than any other, while 
it cannot be disputed that the regulations on the producin 
side have been the means by which prices have been sav 
from wholesale slaughter many times throughout the year. It 
is once again gratifying to note that the industry has been free 
from labour troubles, and, with the exception of the acute 
shortage of wagons at the latter end of the year, collieries have 
been able in nearly all instances to work their full oe and 
dispose of their output at economic and reasonable prices. 
There has been a much larger percentage of industrial fuel 
sold under contract during the past twelve months than is cus- 
tomary, and collieries and buyers alike appear to be more 
cautious in respect to the ensuing year. Generally speaking, 
contract prices of practically all industrial fuels have been lower 
than those ruling upon the open market, due to a large extent 
to the restriction of output. The early part of the year was 
perhaps the ——— when all qualities of fuel were scarce, 
although there has been no period when some fuels have not 
been difficult to obtain, and in many instances contractors 
have had to resort to substitute grades in order to satisfy their 
customers’ demands. 

Scotland.—If the same feeling of optimism that prevailed 
in 1932 did not extend to 1933 it was replaced by a firm deter- 
mination on the part of the Scottish colliery owners that prices 
would be kept as near as possible to a remunerative level and 
on no account would quotations, either for prompt or forward 
business, be sacrificed to further the export trade against the 
cut-throat competition that had to be faced from Polish coal- 
fields. This competition for long enough had to be met, and 
the attempt to meet the low prices that from time to time were 
reported was calculated to defeat its own ends. Polish competi- 
tion was found to extend to the Mediterranean markets and 
to the Irish Free State. Against this, however, the Scottish 
coal trade was able to open up some new markets and consider- 
ably expand others, with the result that at the end of the year 
export returns showed an improved tonnage over the previous 
year and every indication of still further expansion. 


THE OIL INDUSTRY 


For most industries in America 1933 will be a memorable 
year, and for oil it was the year of salvation. The evil of 
unrestricted or ‘‘ bootleg’ production was at last tackled 
in earnest and overcome, but not without the threat of 
Government control of the industry. After three months 
of rising output, during which the restricting authorities 
in Oklahoma and Texas entirely failed to stop the growth 
of “‘ illegal ’’ production, a conference of the Governors of 
the oil-producing States and representatives of the oil 
companies was called at Washington by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and a report was produced at the end of March 
recommending that the Federal Government should fix the 
total allowable production for the United States and for 
each individual producing State and that transportation 
of oil in excess of these allowable outputs should be made 
illegal. The Bill which was finally presented to Congress 
went further than the recommendations of the Washington 
Conference. The Government actually proposed to fix 
minimum and maximum prices for crude oil and refined 
oil products and to divorce the pipe-lines from the control 
of the large oil companies. This naturally met with the 
opposition of the latter, and as the result of further dis- 
cussions an Oil Code was drawn up under the National 
Recovery Act embodying the main features of the original 
Bill, but excluding the control of pipe-lines and the 
Government fixing of production and prices. The President 
was, however, given an option to fix the prices of crude 
oil and gasoline within three months. In other words, the 
American oil industry was tactfully informed that unless 
it put its house in order, price-fixing by the Government 
would be imposed. 

The threat of Government control was effective. Although 
the Secretary of the Interior, who was appointed Adminis- 
trator to the Oil Code, had no power to fix allowable out- 
puts, he secured the voluntary co-operation of the re- 
stricting authorities in the oil-producing States. He began 
by recommending on September 8th an allowable national 
output of 2,409,700 barrels a day when the daily average 
production was 2,691,950 barrels a day. For October he 
recommended a cut to 2,338,500 barrels a day, and for 
December 2,201,000 barrels a day. That the co-operation 
of the industry was sincere was shown by the fact that in 
the last week of December the daily average production 
had fallen to 2,139,850 barrels a day, a decline of over 


23 per cent. from the high level of 2,789,600 barrels a day 
in August. Meanwhile the Secretary of the Interior had 
exercised his option to fix refined oil prices to take effect 
from December Ist. A delay was granted to enable the 
major oil companies to prepare a scheme of control which 
would render price-fixing unn . A scheme was 
submitted to the Secretary of the Interior in December 
providing, inter alia, for the formation of a pool of the 
major oil companies to take “ distress’ gasoline off the 
market, to establish a proper relation between the market 
prices of gasoline and crude oil and to fix regional, wholesale 
and dealer margins. Subject to certain amendments, the 
Secretary of the Interior approved this scheme in January 
this year as an ‘“‘ experiment.’’ Presumably, Government 
price-fixing is no longer considered necessary. It is hoped 
that when this Oil Pool and Marketing Agreement is put into 
effect the stabilisation of the American oil markets—the 
goal for which the major oil companies have been fighting 
for the past seven years—will be at last realised. 

Before the restriction of American oil production was 
taken in hand under Federal Government auspices prices 
fell last year to unheard-of low levels. In East Texas, the 
most prolific and the most uncontrolled of the American 
oilfields, crude oil was sold at one time at 10 cents a barrel, 
and even in mid-Continent districts the posted prices were 
cut down to 25 cents a barrel. After midsummer, prices 
began to improve, and by September—October crude oil 
was again selling at one dollar per barrel. The highest and 
lowest prices for crude oil and refined oils recorded last 
year in the American markets are shown in the following 
table, together with the fixed prices which were provisionally 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior for February 1st this 
year :— 


O1t PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Fixed 
Highest Prices 
1933° Present “proposed 
or 


Lowest 
my 
1 
(Sept.- Price 
(May) Oct.) 


Feb. 1 
Sno Guateent Refinery Market (f.o.b. re- 
ry) :— 
Gasoline : 60/64-9 Octane No. (cents per 
STII scisdubinvebbbenbeecnnmsaaenbensaieonnnen 2-25 5-50 4°35 6-50 
Kerosene : 41/43° Waterwhite (cents per 
ED i seteuevniostiaentbaseeanebbeinebnesente 2-50 3°35 3°35 4°50 
Fuel Oil: 18/22° (cents per barrel)......... 43-00 63-00 63-00 71-00 
Crude Oil :— 
Mid-Continent (36/36-9°) (dollars per 
SIND cndcnsenssbinncsanonsabecsnneenermuneseces 0-25 1-00 1-00 1-11 
East Texas (dollars per barrel) ............ 0-10 1-00 1-00 1-17 


Signal Hill (27°), California (dollars per 
pitta crceecetnae tie 0-75 1:00 1-00 1-10 

In the British market the retail price of petrol was cut 
by 24d. to Is. 5d. per gallon for the No. 1 national brands 
(2d. cheaper for the commercial grades), but the recovery 
in the American gasoline market enabled the national 
distributors to restore 1d. of this cut on November 3rd. 
The present retail price of 1s. 6d. includes duty of 8d. per 
gallon. All petrol distributors in Great Britain, except 
the Trinidad Leaseholds Company, are now parties to the 
price agreements. 

On account of the huge output of the East Texas and 
Oklahoma fields, where “ illegal’? production was rife for 
the greater part of the year, the total crude oil production 
of America showed an increase last year of 13-6 per cent. 
This was mainly responsible for an increase of 8-4 per 
cent. in the total worid production. Next to America, the 
largest percentage increase in output was shown by Persia 
(8-6 per cent.). Declines were recorded by Russia (2-3 per 
cent.), Colombia (17-8 per cent.), and Peru (6-1 per cent.). 
The following estimates of production in the principal 
producing countries of the world have been supplied from 
an authoritative trade source :— 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL 








(In thousands of tons) 

Per Cent. Inc. 

or Dec. 

+ 13-6 

— 2:3 

+ 23 

— 0-7 

+ 86 

+ 6-0 

+ 4:2 

— 17:8 

+ 6-4 

— 61 

+ 16-6 

—- 41 

OE ccinniecmenneneias 179,269 194,300 + 8-4 


No new oil discoveries of importance were reported during 
the year except in Texas, where the new Cleveland field in 
Liberty County was given formal recognition by the re- 
stricting authority of the State. 

World consumption of oil products, which can only be 
estimated from American domestic consumption 
exports, would appear to have increased last year by about 
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$ per cent. The figures of the U.S. Bureau of Mines for 
the eleven months of the year are as follows :— 


O1t CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 





Jan-Nov.,  Jan-Nov., 
A United States domestic consumption 967.116 "790,987. 
United States exports ......ccs..sus 96,530 97933 
Total demand ......s.sss0000+s 863,646 888,890 


Outside America, consumption of petrol increased by an 
appreciable amount—in Great Britain by as much as 
12 per cent.—as the next table indicates :— 


PETROL CONSUMPTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 














1932 1933 

(In thousands of gallons) 

Refined from crude oil (40 per cent. of 
total crude oil imported) .............. 147,400 156,625 
Imports of motor spirit ............0200+ 971,155 1,076,601 
1,118,555 1,233,226 
Deduct exports of motor spirit............ 34,095 45,251 
Deduct re-exports of motor spirit ...... 42,591 21,985 
Total consumption of petrol ...... 1,041,869 1,165,990 


The apparent consumption of refined and crude oil 
products in Great Britain increased by 10 per cent., the net 
imports, after deducting exports and re-exports being 
2,309,171,142 gallons, as compared with 2,099,565,451 
gallons in 1932, valued at £26°8 millions against £27°4 
millions. 

The oil industry is entering upon a new year with greatly 
improved prospects of stability. By the end of last year 
supply and demand in America had been brought more 
or less into balance. Stocks of crude oil were slightly 
above and stocks of refined oils slightly below the levels 
of the previous year, the grand total being 605,379,000 
barrels on November 30, 1933, as against 599,995,000 
barrels on November 30, 1932. Measured in terms of 
demand, American stocks at the end of 1933 were 228 days’ 
supply, against 233 days’ supply twelve months previously. 
With world consumption of oil products gradually in- 
creasing, stability only depends upon a rigid control of 
oil production being maintained in the United States. 
The Oil Pool and Marketing Agreement, to which the 
Secretary of the Interior has signified his approval, must 
be regarded as an experiment in majority control. If 
the control is abused, the Agreement is to be summarily 
cancelled. So many failures in oil co-operation have been 


recorded in the past that we must not be too confident of 
success on this occasion, but the competence and fairness 
with which the U.S. Secretary of the Interior has so far 
carried out the difficult task of Oil Administrator enables 
us to view the oil prospect with sober optimism. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS 


In the oilseed crushing industry the year on the whole was 
disappointing and in many ts extremely difficult. 
Depression in agriculture and the failure of the consuming 
trades to expand led to decreased requirements of the 
products of the industry. Wide fluctuations in exchange 
rates, the operation of tariffs, currency restrictions and 
other impediments to foreign trade all contributed to un- 
usually trying conditions. There was, however, no shortage 
of supplies, values of which, as a rule, were low, while the 
quantity going into the mills of the United Kingdom was 
much less than in a normal year and even below that of 
1932, which was regarded as a very lean year. The net 
imports of oilseeds, nuts and kernels of all kinds amounted 
to 1,286,542 tons in 1933, as compared with 1,367,876 tons 
in 1932. The most noticeable feature was the reduction 
in the imports of linseed, which were only two-thirds of 
those of 1932, accounted for in some measure by the smaller 
supplies available in the exporting countries. World ship- 
ments, however, reached 1,793,000 tons, or 260,000 tons 
less than in 1932, and of this quantity nearly a million 
and a half tons was destined for Europe, or something like 
half a million tons less. Argentina alone supplied only 
slightly below a million and a half tons, while India caused 
surprise by shipping 270,000 tons more than in the pre- 
ceding period from her ‘“ hidden reserves.” For a time 
Plate linseed, plus the 10 per cent. import duty, was out of 
line with Indian, of which English crushers bought freely 
at fairly reasonable prices, the result being that, contrary 
to the usual experience, imports of Indian linseed to the 
United Kingdom were larger than those from Argentina. 
The major item was cottonseed, which constituted 35 per 
cent. of the total British imports. Due in the main to a 
large crop in Egypt, prices of cottonseed fell towards the 
end of the year to £4 per ton on spot at Hull, the lowest 
recorded since the crushing of this commodity was begun 
in Great Britain. Imports of soya beans were maintained, 
and there was some increase in nuts and kernels, which 
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represent 28 per cent. of the imports, and now supply a 
valuable branch of the industry formerly almost entirely 
in the hands of Continental crushers. 

A further development of fiscal policy was the coming into 
operation on January 1, 1933, of the Ottawa Agreements 
and this had a direct effect upon the oilseed-crushing 
industry by reason of the fact that linseed, previously on 
the list of free imports, was removed therefrom and a duty 
of 10 per cent. imposed on linseed grown outside the 
Empire. At the same time, the duty on foreign linseed oil 
was raised from 10 to 15 per cent. ad valorem. Crushers 
were not only disappointed that an essential raw material, 
which it was considered improbable the Empire could 
supply in sufficient quantity, should be taxed, but were 
compelled to make representations to the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee to the effect that their business was 
likely to be seriously prejudiced unless the duty on linseed 
oil was further increased, so as to afford full compensation 
for the duty on imported foreign seed and restore the 
previous margin of protection. The Committee thereupon 
decided to substitute a specific duty of £3 10s. per ton for 
the 15 per cent. ad valorem, to be operative from May 2, 1933, 
and made full recognition of the contention that as oilcake 
is subject to the active competition of other cattle foods, 
any increase in the cost of the seed cannot be passed on to 
the cake and that, therefore, the whole of it must be borne 
by the oil. The imports of linseed oil come mainly from 
Continental countries where linseed is admitted free, and 
it is of interest to record that whereas British imports of 
this commodity in the first four months of 1933 up to the 
imposition of the specific duty were 6,456 tons, those for 
the succeeding eight months were but 788 tons; while the 
total for the whole year was less than one-third of the im- 
ports in 1932 and less than one-fifth of those in 1931. In 
order to meet the objections of the manufacturers of paints 
and varnish, linoleum and other articles, the crushers gave 
an undertaking, based on the margin between the prices of 
seed and oils respectively, to the effect that raw linseed 
oil ‘‘ naked ex mill” would be sold at a price calculated to 
produce a gross crushing margin of not more than £2 per 
ton on the seed after calculating the selling value of the 
cake. A scheme of drawbacks to protect the export trade 
in manufactures containing linseed oil was put into opera- 
tion, but in practice proved to be almost unworkable and 
at the end of six months was superseded by another more 
in consonance with the wishes of the consuming interests. 

The general trend of prices of all vegetable oils was in a 
downward direction, linseed oil probably being less affected 
than non-competitive or soft oils. Assisted by the stiff 
duty on Continental makes, linseed oil during the latter 
half of the year maintained a fairly stable level, the range 
between the highest and lowest being £4 per ton, whereas 
in the earlier months the range was {6 10s. In February, 
raw oil ex Hull mill was down to £15, the lowest for the 
period, but gradually improved from April to £21 15s. in 
July. In October, however, the spot price fell to £17 10s., 
and after some fluctuation closed the year at £19 10s. The 
average of the twelve months was £18 17s. 6d., as com- 
pared with £15 Os. 8d. for 1932 and £16 19s. 6d. for 1931. 
Cotton oil lost over £10 during the year. Crude Egyptian 
opened at £24, fell in April to £17, and after recovering to 
£22 in July, gradually declined to £13 15s. in December. 
Other vegetable oils also declined appreciably, but in no 
case was the descent so steep as in cotton oil. Although 
there has been some reduction in the quantity of seed oils 
imported since the tariff policy was inaugurated, crushers 
do not regard the present rate of duty sufficient protection 
and are pressing for an increase on all edible oils and castor 
oil, The same applies to oilcakes and meals, which still 
arrive in substantial volume from both Empire and extra- 
Empire sources and compete actively with the products of 
the home mills. Demand from agriculturists was dis- 
appointing and prices were kept comparatively low by the 
abundance of various feeding stuffs on the farms. 


The foreign trade in vegetable oils again showed a falling 
off, which has been continuous since 1929. The exports 
of the United Kingdom during the past five years were 
as follows :— 


British Exports oF VEGETABLE OILS 


(In tons) 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Unrefined ..........0sesseeseseees 93,463 60,633 53,332 38,604 34,637 
Refined..............csseseeesessees 20,480 17,612 15,957 13,650 9,051 


The production of oil in the mills of the United Kingdom 
based on the commercial yield of oil from the net imports 
of seed, nuts and kernels was less than in each of the two 
previous years, as will be seen from the following table. 





Barttsh Propuction or Vacetasie O1Ls 


(In tons) 
Linseed oil a0 tihnly 12387 
a ichteentainibeeninimineinuinesn 71 113,01 
CA TTT 86,635 os 71,620 76,313 
40,651 36. 42,050 43, 


56,608 3/642 71,106 S780 
45,532 54,352 38,290 52,547 
42,270 44,648 59,532 61,748 


EE TT 
RE inccinbiteninnsssrseseecseneaccce 346,406 387,710 404,004 373,18 


The position of the vegetable-oil supply of the United 
Kingdom is indicated in the table below :— 





Baitisn Suppiies OF VEGETABLE OILS 


(In tons) 
1930 1931 1932 1933 
Home production ..............sescceees 346,406 387,710 404,004 373,188 
Deduct exports.........cccccccccsecseeres 78,245 69,289 52,254 43,688 





eveccccescoscocseccescosccooecse 268,161 318,421 351,750 329,498 


Add net imports .............scscccceses 231,580 205,688 171,256 148,235 
Remaining in United Kingdom....... 499,741 524,109 523,006 477,733 


The supply of oilcakes and meals in 1933 (deducting 
exports and adding net imports) is estimated at 950,00 
tons, as compared with 1,290,000 tons in 1932 and 1,320,000 
tons in 1931. 

The outlook for supplies is good. Argentina’s crop of 
linseed is estimated to yield about the same as in the past 
season, and India is expected to increase shipments, 
Egypt has a very large crop of cottonseed and there is 
no likelihood of a shortage in other directions. 


HIDES AND LEATHER 


The year 1933 was better than its immediate pre 
decessors. Although all sections of the hide and leather 
industry had to contend with some very trying periods, the 
state of trade at the close of the year was better than it 
was twelve months ago. Further, and this is a very im- 
portant point, the level of prices for most raw materials and 
finished products was higher at the end of the year than 
at the commencement, and this, together with the signs 
of improved conditions in certain industries whose position 
has a direct bearing on the leather trade, gives hope that 
turnover during the current year will continue to expand. 

Sales of hides and skins from domestic animals—the 
tanners’ most important raw material—have been main- 
tained at a satisfactory level during the year, and, although 
the market has been a fluctuating one, a higher level of 
prices was established on the average. Compared with the 
commencement of the year, clear ox and heifer hides, at 
from 44d. to 5}d. per Ib. at the close of the year, were from 
3d. to 1d. per lb. dearer, while calfskins were realising up 
to 1Zd. per lb. more. 

Sellers of both English and foreign hides and skins, 
however, were up against a very weak market for the most 
part of the first six months of the year, as it was not until 
the early part of the second half that there were any indi- 
cations of improvement. However, improvement eventu- 
ally set in and, with a better demand experienced for all 
descriptions, it was only natural that foreign hides and 
skins became dearer. But it was not possible to maintain 
the highest figures realised and, after a fair spell of suc- 
cessful trading, which continued until about the middle of 
October, prices began to ease. Still, shippers have been 
able to establish a higher level of quotations, as is evidenced 
from the fact that B.A. Frigorifico ox were 1d. per lb. 
dearer at 5d. per Ib. at the close of the year; drysalted 
Capes }d. per Ib. dearer at 5§d.; and drysalted Queensland 
meats jd. dearer at 6d. per Ib. This, coupled with the 
fact that net imports of both wet and dry hides and calf- 
skins during 1933 were larger than those of the preceding 
year, would seem to suggest that this branch of the im 
dustry has made headway. The quantity and value of 
British imports of hides and leather in recent years is shown 
overleaf, 

Imports of woolled sheepskins were on a larger scale, the 
net figures for the past year being 356,317 cwts., against 
226,298 cwts. for the previous year, but there was a reduc- 
tion in the consumption of de-woolled pelts, the import of 
which dropped from 5,175,024 pieces to 2,021,329 pieces. 
On the other hand, larger import figures of goatskins 
during the past year are conclusive evidence of the im 
proved state of the glacé kid industry of this country, the 
retained imports of these skins advancing from 6,454,079 
pieces to 8,524,642 pieces. Exports of English hides 
calfskins and woolled and de-woolled sheepskins wer 
greater during 1933 than in 1932, the quantities respectively 
being : hides and calfskins, 153,954 cwts.; woolled sheep 
skins, 20,151 cwts.; and de-woolled sheepskins, 1,965,287 
pieces. 

These figures show that the leather industry as a whole 
was better employed last year than it was in 1932, but 
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1933 
1,805 
6,313 
3,068 1913 | 1932 1913 1932 1933 
7 805 
2,547 
1,748 Bl wet Hides— Cwts. Cwts. £ £ £ 
BEE aeconersevecevccoes 88,351} 135,397 
3,186 
151,138 
11,726 
38,066 
1933 rgposeazooesseass 317,656 
Argentine Repu 
iia || and Uruguay..... 507,015 
a Free State 153,023 
British South Africa] 68,118 38,969 
29,498 
18.295 | Australia ............ 51,730 
Other countries..... 758,140 
a ne 907,780] 3,014,381] 1,776,789] 2,027,463 





f ncrccscscrscsceces 7,740 13,491 





British East Africa pee a 
British India ...... 82,422 
Straits Settlements 

and Fed. 


cvcccccccees 27,304 
in a 41,822 sa0r08 
aaliies pence | SACOES) 140,008) 514,073) 1,196,508) 500,800 
Is, the §  10tale----eeeeeeeeee 605,376] 349,163] 492,356] 2,554,210] 890,761) 1,296,139 

, 








S1g0$ § this was not so during the whole of the period. At the com- 
sition § mencement of the year business was difficult to negotiate ; 
e that Bales that could be described as bulk quantities were few 
pand. find far between, and the market tended all the time towards 
3—the 9, lower level of quotations. Consumers of leather, especi- 
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ally manufacturers of boots and shoes, continued their 
policy of buying from hand to mouth, and for the first six 
months of the year trade proceeded at a slow pace. How- 
ever, toward the end of the summer season a change took 
place; buying became active and there was a considerable 
amount of inquiry round for stocks of sole and upper 
leather. The improvement was maintained well into the 
middle of October, and there is every reason to suppose 
that with the better demand, higher prices were realised. 

Contrary to expectations, however, the stronger tone of 
the leather market did not seem to have much effect on 
buyers of boots and shoes, and manufacturers of footwear 
found that the large wholesale distributors did not respond 
in the way that was expected. Consequently, the improved 
demand for leather was not maintained and some fear 
regarding the stability of prices became discernable. 
However, ‘sufficient business was forthcoming on certain 
lines, particularly cheap bends and offal, to maintain quo- 
tations at a satisfactory level, and the year closed with the 
producers of lower-priced lines well placed in regard to 
business, and the market moderately satisfactory. 

Possibly the most satisfactory feature of the past year’s 
trade in leather was the progress made in the production of 
glacé kid. Manufacturers of this class of material were 
able to expand production and considerably enlarge their 
business, not only at home but also abroad. The gross 
import of foreign leather of this type was reduced from 
7,389 cwts. in 1932 to 5,818 cwts. in 1933, while British 
exports advanced from 4,862 cwts. to 8,305 cwts. Net 
imports of leather, however, were on a larger scale, those 
of heavy undressed leather having been about 372,800 cwts. 
in 1933, compared with 303,000 for the previous year, while 
the figures for dressed leather advanced from 109,000 cwts. 
to 119,750 cwts. Against this must be set the increased 
overseas trade in British production, exports of dressed 
and undressed leather combined having risen from 159,662 
cwts. to 259,904 cwts. 


RUBBER 


The following extract is from Messrs S. Figgis and 
Company’s report for 1933 :— 


There are two outstanding features in the rubber market 
during the past year. Firstly, a renewed effort to bring 
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about restriction, which this time was fostered by the Dutch 
Government and began in March last, and has grown in 
intensity as the year has proceeded; secondly, the increased 
consumption of rubber, not only in America, where it was 
very low in 1932, but over the rest of the world, where there 
was an increase in that year of 22,000 tons. On April 14th 
Mr S. de Graaf, the Dutch Minister of the Colonies, declared 
that he considered ‘‘ compulsory restriction of rubber desirable 
in every respect, as soon as a workable and efficient scheme 
is available.’ The native exports from the Netherlands 
East Indies rose from 61,000 tons in 1932 to 115,000 tons in 
1933, and the Estates from 150,000 to 167,000, making a 
total of 282,000 tons, against 211,000 tons. In Malaya the 
output rose from 175,000 to 212,000 tons in the native area, 
and on the estates the output was 240,000 tons—the same 
as in 1932. The shipments began to increase in May, after 
the market had felt the effect of the 3d. to 1d. per Ib. rise in 
price, but during the autumn and the last months of the 
year production has further increased and shipments have 
become larger than we have ever known them. The total 
shipments of plantation rubber for 1933 were 831,000 tons, 
against 699,000 tons in 1932; both these figures include 
latex. Comparative stocks at the end of the last years three 
are :— 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1931 1932 1933 


Tons Tons Tons 
BE OR II onan coistsecevcunseccneneecssoopsoseesen 322,826 379,000 364,541 
Stock in United Kingdom ...............00:ccssseeeeeeeeee 127,222 92,797 86,791 
Dealers’ stocks in Singapore, Penang, etc. ............ 50,721 30,744 40,435 
Port stocks in Singapore, Penang, etc. ..............++ 4,737 6,058 8,309 
Dealers’ stocks up-COUNtIFY —« ..........csseceeeeeeeeeeeeees 21,136 18,445 16,856 


Stocks on estates of over 100 acres .......sececeeceee-+s 20,083 21,777 21,585 


EE sssinabsenabonsovoceyslunvcbistnssevsencenninnions 546,725 548,821 538,517 

It is reported that the Malayan acreage, which is out of 
tapping, was 268,000 acres at the end of October, against 315,000 
at the beginning of the year, and N.E.I. 150,000 acres, against 
208,000 in January, 1933. The effect of the increase in price 
was shown in the returns for the areas out of tapping in 
Malaya and N.E.I.; since April, 50,000 acres in Malaya and 
53,000 in N.E.I. have come back into tapping. During 1933 
there was again little fresh planting of rubber, the same figures, 
except for a few small adjustments, as last year :— 

















Acres 

ISI <u nkeenbhesibesnebeesetenseboreeybesenéeorers 540,000 
SNL Lscccctbuckiveesuvekss vbsbeenbronnsebbekneee> 3,100,000 
Dutch E.I., Java, Sumatra, etc. (ex- 

cluding native areas).............se.eseseeees 1,400,000 
British North Borneo and Sarawak......... 370,000 
India and Burmah ................cesseeeeeeees 180,000 
French Indo-China, Siam and _ other 

NG oc deb Sec ba vbebeKisksioretbcebecenseoss 450,000 

CONSUMPTION. 





There is a considerable improvement, not 
only in the United States, where it was so low in 1932, but 
over the rest of the world, where there had been an increase 
of 22,000 tons in 1932. The United States has used 74,000 
tons more than last year. France has taken 19,000 tons 
more than in 1932, but in that year she was using her stock 
bought in the previous year. Germany, Belgium, Central 
Europe, Italy and Spain have all used appreciably more, but 
Russia and the Netherlands rather less. Japan has con- 
tinued to increase and Australia is almost back again to her 
high-water mark of consumption in 1929. Total consumption 
has increased by about 119,000 tons, in the United States by 
74,000 tons, and in the rest of the world by 45,000 tons. 
Shipments of latex have practically doubled. Malaya ex- 
ported 10,900 tons, against 5,190 tons, and the Netherlands 
East Indies 5,000 tons, against 3,200 tons in 1932. These 
figures are dry rubber content. The use of reclaimed rubber 
in comparison to crude rubber in the United States has fallen 
from 23 per cent. in 1932 to 20 per cent. 

There have been greater fluctuations in price than in 1932, 
and from April onwards the market has been fairly active, 
with a large business and some sharp fluctuations in July and 
August. Since April we have not gone back to the old low 
level, and the average monthly price since June has been 
3$d. and over, which is much more satisfactory for the estates, 
but it has been the anticipation of restriction, coming in the 
near future, which has been the foundation of the rise. The 
year commenced with the price of 23d. for spot standard 
sheet and prices remained low, touching 2d. by the end of 
February, and it was not until the Easter holidays, April 15th, 
when the Dutch Minister made his statement, that there was 
any real recovery. The market advanced }d. per Ib. to 
24,d. in that week, and since that time we have never gone 
back to that low level of prices. Speculators have bought 
considerably, and the stock of rubber has been largely ear- 
marked for forward contracts. 

It will be seen that, in spite of the increased production of 
rubber, stocks in the United States and in the United Kingdom 
are lower, though in the last months of the year, with ship- 
ments being heavier, they have risen in the United States from 
the lowest point, which was touched in August, 325,000 tons 
to 365,000 tons at the end of the year, and against 379,000 
at the end of 1932. The shipments of plantation rubber for 
the first six months of this year were only 11,500 tons more 
than those in the same period last year. The increase has 
shown itself most markedly in the last part of the year, when 
the higher price was established, and during this period they 
are 120,000 tons higher than the last six months of 1932. Crepe 
has continued to command a good premium throughout the 
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year, particularly thin pale; the price has varied from 4d. to 
#d. per Ib. over standard sheets. Brown crepes found a ready 
sale up to October, but since then the quantities have rather 
increased, and manufacturers have not shown much interest, 
The larger output of native rubber has, of course, increased 
the supplies and the discounts from “ standard ’’ have 
widened. The principal countries’ consumption has beeg 
(partly estimated) :— 


1933 1932 1931 1933 1932 1931 
Tons Tons 
America ..... 406,000 332,000* 349,000 Canada ....... 20,000 21,000 25,000 
England...... 79,500 79,000t 76,600 Japan 65,000 56,000 43,500 
France ...... 61,000 43,000 48,000 Russia .. 


Germany ... 54,000 44,000 39,000 
Belgium ..... 11,000 9,000 11,500 





* This figure was increased from 313,000 tons by the Rubber Association of America, 
¢ Corrected. 
The world’s consumption has been as follows : 1930, 706,00 


tons; 1931, 677,000 tons; 1932, 685,000 tons; 1933, 802,000 
tons. 


COPPER 


The 1933 report of Messrs Brandeis, Goldschmidt and 
Company contains the following review of the non-ferrous 
metal market in the year :— 


Each of the three years preceding the one under review had 
shown a successive falling off in the world’s mining production 
of copper as well as in the world’s consumption of raw copper, 
almost exactly halving the world’s consumption from the 
high level reached during the peak of the boom of 1928-1929, 
In 1933 this trend has been reversed and increases are shown 
in both production and consumption. 


WorRLD MINING PRODUCTION OF COPPER 
(Thousands of long tons) 


1913 1928-29 1930 1931 1932 1933 
aa, 35 57 41 33 29 30 
GerMAaNDY ....000ccccceccccceee 28 27 28 28 3 
i ces cesisiaaennabenaenenan 25 30 34 31 32 40 
Japan ...... 66 72 77 75 70 70 
Australia 47 12 15 14 15 12 





Mexico 





52 78 67 51 34 30 

South America ............ 73 358 270 267 126 120 

United States ............... 555 856 634 468 228 210 

Sundries ..........c0seseeeeee 49 76 85 75 68 70 

TIES ccncoevcccscscenecsvsces 989 1,820 1,548 1,323 870 902 
* Estimated. 


The increase in mine production came principally from 
the new Rhodesian properties, whose development has been 
far more rapid than had been anticipated, and which will 
play an increasingly important part in the copper market of 
the future. The Rhodesian properties are easily capable of 
twice their present output within a few years. Canada’s 
copper output showed a considerable increase also, and 
enabled that country to capture part of the export market 
formerly supplied by the United States. The apparent 
increase of about 160,000 long tons in the world’s copper 
consumption was approximately evenly divided between the 
United States, the three principal European countries, and 
the rest of the world. 


WorRLpD CopPpER CONSUMPTION 

(Thousands of long tons) 
1913 1928-29 1930 1931 1932 1933° 
362 939 


United States psareconarenes 722 536 300 345 
Three princi ‘uropean 
pond. i - nieabaintiae 504 512 457 384 358 420 
Rest of World .............. 186 384 367 336 304 360 
IE iicensniicnicneiiienn 1,052 1,835 1,546 1,256 962 1,125 





* Estimated. 


World’s stocks’ at the present are about 700,000 tons, 
and the decrease has been mainly in the stocks of refined 
copper. The copper producers still follow their policy dt 
withholding from the world the figures of production # 


well as of} stocks; we believe here is no other 
industry anywhere that shows a similar disregard 
its duty towards the economic body as a whole. T 


the end of 1932 the meeting of the copper producers in New 


York had failed to come to an agreement on a further c 


ment of production, which continued in excess of world co® 
sumption, with the American consumption still decreasing 
For the first two months of 1933 the market continued feature 
less, with copper quoted at 5 cents in America, and at pra 
tically the same level in Europe. Early in February the 


American Smelting and Refining Company gave offi 


notice of their withdrawal from the Copper Export Associatio®, 
but as this body had been moribund for a great many months 


past and had, to all practical intents and purposes, 


to function, the announcement had no additional effect. 
Immediately after President Roosevelt’s inauguration ther 


was a sharp advance in domestic copper to 5} cents. 
the end of March markets were back to the 5-cent 


President Roosevelt stated as his aim the restoration ot 


commodity prices to the 1225-26 level. Copper in 


years had averaged about 14 cents. Copper advanced 
9 cents—which was to be the high point of the yeaf— 
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during the first half of July. Very heavy purchases took 
place in that month and in August, based on the expectation 
that the Copper Code, then under discussion, would become 
effective at an early date. As a matter of fact, no agreement 
on the Copper Code was reached and the subject proved far 
more intricate and troublesome than had seemed probable at 
first. The 9-cent price was maintained until the beginning 
of October, when the custom smielters, whose intake ofscrap 
was increasing all the time, broke the price to 8 cents, at 
which level the market continued until the last two weeks 
of December. 
During the first half of the year the European markets were 
entirely governed by American developments. At the be- 
ginning of June both standard and electro had risen about 
£9, which closely approximated the New York. advance 
measured in gold dollars. A small reaction followed, but 
large buying orders for standard copper, mostly for American 
account, and very good buying of ‘‘electro”’ by European con- 
sumers, resulted in a renewed price advance, lifting the price 
’ for standard a little over the previous high point and bringing 
the London “electro” average to £42, just about {1 below the 
level of June Ist. When the New York market went to 
9 cents during the first half of July, Europe did not follow. 
America remained above European parity until the end of 
and October, when the two markets came closer again. Copper 
in Europe declined steadily from the middle of July to the 
early part of December, when the London average fell to a little 
below £33, in spite of good purchases by European consumers, 
whad § whose requirements had mounted slowly throughout the second 
1ction half of the year. 
»pper, Since copper to all intents and purposes is indestructible, 
n the § practically all copper that goes into consumption eventually 
-1929, § reaches the market again. Generally speaking, production of 
shown § copper from scrap has a rising tendency, although during the 
last three years there has been a considerable falling off— 
especially in the United States—from the high figures reached 
during 1928-1930. An estimate of world’s consumption 
of copper from scrap of 260,000—-280,000 tons average per 
19399 Year for 1928-1933 should be not very far from the actual 
figures, although this average has not been reached during 
30 the past two years. But it takes a number of years for 


so pe seese ® Fs88ks. 


po copper which has gone into consumption to appear on the 
12 market again in the form of scrap. With the decreased con- 
165 sumption of recent years, it is logical to expect that scrap 
= supplies will at some future date cease to increase, and if 
120 American copper consumption, as is hoped, rises again over 


210 the low levels of the past two years, the percentage of secondary 
to total copper consumption will probably drop again, at least 
902 for a number of years. Nevertheless, scrap will continue to 


be an increasingly important factor in determining the price 
of copper, especially in America. 

The world’s potential mine production per annum may be 
estimated as follows :— 











During the boom period the apparent United States con- 
sumption approached the above estimate of potential capacity, 
but, as set out at length in our last year’s report, it is unlikely 
that this high level of consumption will be reached again for 
a number of years. For the rest of the world the mine capacity 
of 1,300,000 long tons compares with a consumption of 900,000 
tons, the high point reached during the boom. : 

Copper consumption in countries other than the United 
States, England, France and Germany has increased by less 
than 200,000 tons per annum since 1913. Clearly, some time 
must pass before the world’s requirements will outstrip 
potential production. A very large portion of that production 
comes from mines with very low costs. On the other hand, 
the price of copper is extraordinarily low. The London 
average for ‘‘electro”’ for 1933 was less than £25 gold, a level 
that would have been considered not only impossible, but 
altogether fantastic a few years ago. This is bound to stimu- 
late the use of copper to the largest possible degree and perhaps 
open up new fields for its employment. 


LEAD 


Lead has shown some improvement during the past year, 
but this has not been so marked as might have been expected, 
Despite the abnormally low price which has ruled throughou . 
the year, production has shown a slight increase over the 
previous year. Calculated in terms of gold and sterlingt 
the price in December, 1933, was almost exactly the same as 
it had been at the close of the previous year. Consumption of 
lead has fortunately advanced at a greater rate than pro- 
duction, with the result that by the end of the year the market 
had reached a stage of apparent equilibrium. Generally 
speaking, producers within the British Empire and the United 
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States of America have tended to take a larger share of the 
world’s mining output, while production in the rest of the 
world has shown a downward trend. There have been several 
reasons for the increase in production which has taken place. 
While it is true that the 10 per cent. tariff against foreign 
lead has given protection to production from Empire sources 
entering this country, it is probable that the devaluation of 
the {, of the Canadian dollar, and, to an even greater extent, 
of the Australian {, would have achieved approximately the 
same results without tariff protection. Lead is suffering in 
the same way as copper, and producers are straining to cover 
their costs by obtaining the highest possible yield from silver 
and spelter to compensate for the poor price on their lead. 

At the beginning of the year the price stood at £10 13s. 9d., 
January shipment. From this point there were minor 
fluctuations until the second week in March, when the prices 
touched {11 5s., March shipment. The sharp drop from 3-35 
cents to 3-0 cents, which took place during a single fortnight 
in March, caused the London market to fall again below the 
£11 level. The departure of America from the gold standard 
and the raising of the price in that country, which reached the 
peak at the beginning of July, when lead was quoted at 4-50 
cents, had a stimulating effect on the outside market. A good 
demand was being experienced from most branches of the 
trade in Great Britain, and on July 7th the highest price level 
of the year was reached, the price on the London market being 
£13 16s. 3d., July shipment. At the beginning of September 
American stocks had fallen, but by this time the inflationary 
boom was over and the London price had declined to around 
£12. It can be seen, therefore, that the buying wave during 
the inflationary period was not due to any improvement in 
the statistical position, but itself helped to cause the im- 
provement which was shown later. The influence of scrap 
metal is being felt more and more, especially in the United 
States, where the presence of large tonnages of secondary 
metal has at times influenced the price. In the motor-car 
trade an increased production calls for a greater quantity of 
lead, but this results later in an increased quantity of available 
scrap and a correspondingly smaller demand for new metal. 
It seems clear that consumption is definitely on the up-grade. 


WoRLD PRODUCTION OF LEAD 

(Thousands of long tons) 
1913 1928-29 1930 1931 1932 1933° 
398 599 534 48 266 


United States ............... 367 2 
TD dieniebnenbsessonsnuin’ 62 239 248 208 129 115 
SD Dcukbciiesebeeneensennes 198 126 120 108 108 99 
UID auappenesecnscneenens 123 168 164 156 187 214 
I on 79 80 75 71 72 
Seeehibiieiineet 16 147 148 127 116 119 
Germany and Polish Silesia 195 126 149 132 117 113 
53 62 60 61 61 60 
Other countries ............ 162 140 135 145 11 103 


ee ee 
Coeererececeeeeses 


—— —_—— —_ —_—— —— —— 


* Estimated. 


The three other major base metals also showed similar 
increases in consumption. Consumption in Europe was fairly 
steady and slowly improving throughout the year, and the 
closing months showed quite a distinct increase for Germany. 
In the United States, on the other hand, demand and con- 
sumption were quite erratic. 


Wortp LEAD CONSUMPTION 
(Thousands of long tons) 





1913 1928-29 1932 1933* 
TTL, -accenbsiieviesenweiaioee 379 638 284 310 
All others ..........seceeeees 775 992 813 850 
NE scissdacceccs 1,154 1,630 1,907 1,160 
* Estimated. 
SPELTER 


In a year in which most of the commodity markets have 
been subject to considerable movements, spelter has been 
remarkably steady. The Zinc Cartel has not made the 
mistake of trying to force the price up to a level at which 
consumers would be likely to curtail purchases. At the same 
time, production has been kept as nearly as possible in line 
with consumption. At the end of 1932 the price stood at 
£15, December shipment. During January there was some 
uncertainty regarding the future of the cartel and the price 
fell until February 3rd, which proved to be the lowest point 
of the year. The difficulties within the cartel were, however, 
overcome and an agreement was reached for production to 
be limited to 45 per cent. of the quota basis until the end of 
June. The closing of some of the Silesian furnaces caused 
the cartel stocks to fall heavily between February and August, 
and this resulted in the quotas being raised to 50 per cent. 
as from August Ist. The highest price of the year was 
reached on July 10th, when the quotation was {18 Ils. 3d., 
July shipment. During the later months of the year, how- 
ever, stocks showed a rising tendency, and at one time 
it appeared that the cartel would have to revert to the lower 
basis of production which had been in force during the first 


half of the year. After some discussion, the cartel was 
renewed for seven months from January 1, 1934, production 
to continue at the existing rate of 50 per cent. during that 
period. The price fell away gradually towards the close 
of the year, and on December 29th the quotation was 
Both production and con- 


£14 17s. 6d., December shipment. 
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sumption have shown a fair advance over the very low levek i 

reached during the depression, and the present stocks anf the 

probably reasonable, especially if consumptive Capacity # still 

increases. World consumption is at the moment slig int 

greater than production, but it is not possible to predict | beit 

any certainty whether this state of affairs will continue uring ric 

the coming year. : e ) 

Consumption of spelter has shown an upward tendency, ser 

particularly during the summer months, but there are certain wit 

factors, especially with regard to consumption in Great the 

Britain, which are somewhat disturbing. The 10 per cent, Sta 

tariff on foreign spelter entering the United Kingdom has shir 

helped Empire producers to increase their share of this had 

market. Were it not for the tariff, it would be natural for deli 

Great Britain to use, as she did in the past, a certain amount The 

of zinc produced in Europe. A readjustment has, however,§ the 

taken place, with the result that this foreign metal, instead for 

of finding its way into consumption, has been warehoused inf yjgj 

bond in this country. The actual stock varies from time pei: 

to time, but although amounting to only 1,835 tons at thf of | 

end of December, its mere presence exerts an influence o tici 

the London quotation. Ind 

Wor.Lp SPELTER PRODUCTION - 

(Thousands of long tons) add 

exc 

United States .............ss0000 318 ad 368 Tor o mo! 

AuStralia ..........ccccsseseeeeee 4 49 53 53 94 

19 22 24 25 § not 

201 135 97 129 The 

55 21 27 te duc 

255 173 133 140 It : 

ll 4 42 48 

93 62 48 54 sch 

So 8 Bt fe 

SuMATES vcnccocccsccsccsscsensece 24 70 95 74 67 

I cetciersinncinmnennni 981 1,412 995 781 985 ma 

—_ — _ —_ ! of 

* Estimated. Chz 

stat 

One of the reasons which are likely to prevent the pricedfl uynf 

spelter from advancing rapidly is the fact that the cartelfine§ og; 
for excess production are not at a level which is a deterrent 
to all producers from exceeding their quota limits. Whik 
this has on occasion caused minor differences between th 
members of the cartel, it does permit of the more efficien 

producers retaining part of the advantage which they should U: 

normally possess. It is interesting to note that the uses te Al 
which spelter is being put are gradually expanding. It is 
perhaps curious that, at a time when there is a general ten 
dency towards the use of copper which has not been refined 

to such a high degree as was formerly considered necessary) _ 


the opposite tendency is noticeable in the case of zinc. 


WoRLD SPELTER CONSUMPTION 
(Thousands of long tons) 


1913 1928-29 1932 1933° 
et iiiesctsninbccsmeenetonnns 264 525 195 315 
RR 721 896 602 
985 1,421 797 995 
® Estimated. 
TIN 


The outstanding feature of the year has been the rise in th 
price of tin from a level of about £150 per ton to £230. 
fact has led the members of the International Tin Pool 
the Tin Producers’ Association to congratulate themsel 
on the success of the restriction scheme. The Internatio 
Pool, which held 21,000 tons of tin at the beginning of ¢ 
year, began to make releases month by month after the sha 
rise took place in the spring, and by November an announé 
ment was made that the whole tonnage had been released a 
all but 8,000 tons had been sold. The rise in the price of 
has certainly been phenomenal in comparison with the pn 
of most other commodities, but it was only achieved — 
putting a severe strain on the members of the associat 
whose output was restricted to 334 per cent. of the 
capacity of 1929, while other countries were either not 
stricted at all or were given allotments greater than 
potential output capacity at the time. During the mont 
of January and February the price only fluctuated to a st 
extent, the lowest quotation touched being on January 
when the price was {141-{141 5s. cash. The upward me 
ment began just about at the time America departed from 
gold standard, at the beginning of April. During the follo 
six weeks a very sharp advance took place practically wit! 
a single setback, and on June 9th the price reached £228 1 
three months, which was more than £100 higher than it 
been at the same time in the previous year. From t 
time on the price remained fairly steady, although at a F 
slightly below the highest point. The highest point of 
year was reached on November 13th, when on the Lond 
market cash tin changed hands at £230 5s. 
One of the most noticeable features about these movemé 
has been the apparent change of opinion on the part of 
various members of the pool as to what level is to be @ 
sidered a reasonable one for tin under the scheme. Origina 
the object of the producers was to raise the price to {1# 
ton, and this was afterwards changed to £165, when Eng 
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departed from the gold standard. Subsequently a price of 
£200 was mentioned as being reasonable. Actually, however, 
the price has been allowed to remain above £220—at which it 
still stands. It looks as if the same mistake were being made 
in this metal as in the case of copper and that the scheme were 
being run on the principle that if supplies are restricted the 
price can be allowed to take care of itself. The visible 
supplies, which stood at the beginning of the year at about 
56,000 tons, had fallen to 30,000 tons by December 3st. 
With regard to the deliveries of tin, the chief feature has been 
the marked increase in the quantities taken by the United 
States, especially during the summer months, when the 
shipments to the United States were almost double what they 
had been previously. On the other hand, the tonnage of 
deliveries to the United Kingdom was practically unchanged. 
The total world deliveries were 22,000 tons greater than during 
the previous year, of which almost the entire increase was 
for account of the United States. The steady drop in the 
visible supplies led to an increase in the production quotas 
being considered by the controlling bodies, and at the end 
of November a new agreement was signed by the four par- 
ticipants in the restriction scheme, viz.: Malaya, Dutch East 
Indies, Bolivia and Nigeria, to continue the scheme for a 
further three years and to raise the quota figures to 40 per 
cent., with a special quota of an additional 4 per cent. The 
additional quota arrangement was made to take cate of the 
excess tonnages produced by Bolivia in the past. Further- 
more, allocations of tonnages were made to others who were 
not members of the original scheme, viz., Siam and Cornwall. 
The new scheme provides for its cessation if the outside pro- 
ducers at any time attain 25 per cent. of the world production. 
It is possible that, as happened in the case of copper, the 
scheme will be brought to an end by development of new 
fields, but this can be avoided if the price is not allowed to 
remain too high. 

During the last weeks of the year a proposal for the for- 
mation of a buffer pool, to hold an additional production 
of about 8,000 tons of tin, was considered by the Malayan 
Chamber of Mines. The avowed objects of this scheme were 
stated to be those of the original control scheme, but, 
unfortunately, the necessity for a pool of this nature cannot 
logically be justified on these lines. 


Wor.tp Tin CONSUMPTION 
(Thousands of long tons) 


1913 1928-29 1932 1933* 
Oates 48 84 41 60 
All others ..........-.seeeeeee 79 94 Jv 70 

0 127 178 il 130 
* Estimated. 
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COTTON 


The past year has witnessed a modest improvement in 
raw cotton prices owing to the coincidence of a smaller 
world crop with a revival of demand. The world’s pro- 
duction of raw cotton (as given by Mr J. A. Todd in the 
Empire Cotton Growing Review) in recent years, together 
with an estimate for the season ended July 31, 1934, is 
shown in the following table :— 


Wor.p’s Cotton Crop 
(Thous. bales of 500 Ibs.) 


Country | 1028-29 1929-00| 1930-31 | 1801-22 1932-33 [ss90-90 


14,478 | 14,825 | 13,932 | 17,096 13,177 
- | 1,282 986 067 950 


15,760 | 16,066 | 14,918 | 18,163 
272 40 1 


























2 74 204 223 

528 564 470 556 650 

220 266 231 218 220 

129 138 150 167 150 

65 66 49 43 40 

5,782 5,243 5,224 4,025 5,000 

2,441 | 2,069 1,703 2,672 

pan 147 137 152 101 147 

R 1174 | 1,279 | 1,589 | 1,851 oa 

’ id 1,851 1,964 

Persia 72 110 100 

Iraq, Ceylon, etc. ......... 4 3 1 Tt 

Asia Minor and Europe 138 143 120 133 8&3 

ME schncinacvacossacse 1, 1, 1,589 | 1,313 1,785 

| 129 127 96 188 140 

East Africa (British)...... 196 135 174 177 259 

South Africa (British)... 8 14 8 3 2 

West Africa (British) .... 26 35 5 5 20 

Non-British Africa ...... 109 121 128 93 100 

West Indies (British) .... 4 4 4 2 2 

West Indies (Others) .... 23 25 21 21 25 

Australia, etc. ............ 5 10 10 4 16 

World’s total ........ 28,868 | 28,474 |27,514 | 29,094 27,740 
World (excl. United 

| a 13,108 |12,408 | 12,596 | 10,931 | 11,334 | 13,613 

Per cent. of total ......... 45-4 43-6 45-8 37-6 44-9 49-1 

* Government estimate, 400 Ib. bales. ¢ Less than 500 bales. 


It will be seen that the reduction of the world’s cotton 
crop during the year 1932-33 was due to the smaller crop 
harvested in the United States. The reduction in world 
production was accompanied by an increase in world con- 
sumption from 22,319,000 running bales (excluding linters) 
to 24,352,000 running bales. Although world stocks in- 
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creased from 12,144,000 bales on July 31, 1932, to 
12,547,000 bales on the corresponding date of 1933, prices 
recorded an appreciable advance. Thus, the average price 
of American middling in Liverpool rose from 4-81d. per Ib. 
during the season ended July 31, 1932, to 5-62d. per lb. 
in the past season. World consumption of raw cotton by 


varieties, as compiled by the International Federation of : 


Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, 
together with the development of stocks, is shown in the 
next table :— 


Wor.tp CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS OF COTTON 
(Thous. running bales, excluding linters) 














Consumption 
I World 
ended Stocks, 
July 318t | american | Indian | Egyptian} yOther | Total | July Sist 

1928......... 15,407 4,523 957 4,654 25,541 7,848 
1929......... 15,066 5,178 989 4,639 25,872 599 
1930......... 13,015 6, 937 5,162 25,201 8,815 
1931......... 10,901 5,863 853 4,864 22,481 10,906 
1982......... 12,316 4,788 980 4,235 22,319 12,144 
1933......... 14,170 4,220 934 5,028 24,352 12,547 





As will be seen from the first table, the world’s cotton 
crop of the season ending July 31, 1934, is expected to show 
a substantial increase on the previous year. This increase 
is due chiefly to larger crops in India, China and Egypt. 
Had it not been for the destruction of a quarter of the 
acreage under cotton in the United States, the world’s crop 
in 1933-34 would probably have been the highest on record. 
Despite the fact that only 30,144,000 acres of a total 
acreage planted of 40,798,000 was harvested, the United 
States cotton crop shows a slight increase on the previous 
year. This is explained by the rise in the yield per acre 
from 173-3 Ibs. in 1932-33 to 209-4 Ibs. in 1933-34. 

The world is, therefore, once more faced with heavy 
supplies, which can only be absorbed if consumption shows 
a further substantial increase during the season ended 
July 31, 1934. Owing to this fact, the improvement in 
prices in the summer of 1933 has not been fully main- 
tained. A renewed collapse was only prevented by the 
expectation of a further reduction in acreage in the United 
States. The trend of raw cotton prices in recent years is 


shown below :— 
AVERAGE PRICE OF Raw Cotton, LIVERPOOL 
(Pence per Ib.) 


American Egyptian 


Season ended July 31st Middling Sakellaridis 
1928 Se-ay 0——t«ét ngs 19-39 
10°S2 keen 18-14 
9-09 —— aces 14-52 
Pk 8s weueee 9-04 
4°Bl econ 6-78 
—— 8 «sm 7-79 
SS 7-06 
6-30 la. ee 8-39 
ear 7-29 
ae” — tee 7-30 





A survey of the development of the cotton market during 
the past year is given by the following extract from Mr F. W. 
Tattersall’s Cotton Trade Review for December, 1933 :— 

On January 3, 1933, the quotation for “‘ middling ”” American 
cotton on the spot in Liverpool was 5-26d. Prices were remark- 
ably steady for several weeks, but a downward movement 
occurred early in March and 4-72d. was posted on the 6th, that 
being the lowest point of the year. A hardening tendency then 
began to show itself, the quotation on April 29th being 5-55d., 
with a further rise to 6-19d. on May 12th. The higher prices 
were maintained and 6-59d. was registered on June 27th, that 
being the highest point of the year. There was not much 
change during July, but by August 31st the quotation had 
fallen to 5-63d. Values were fairly steady at around this level 
during the next month or two, but 5-06d. was posted on 
November 20th. A slight hardening movement then occurred, 
the quotation on December 29th being 5-33d. 

The quotation for ‘‘ Fully Good Fair” Sakellaridis Egyptian 
cotton on the spot in Liverpool was 7-3ld. on January 3, 
1933. Prices were fairly steady for several weeks, but March 
brought rather lower values, the quotation on the 6th being 
6-74d., that being the lowest point of the year. A little later 
values hardened, and 8-6ld. was registered on May 3lst, that 
being the highest point of the year, although the same figure 
was quoted on June 27th. A rather easier movement then 
occurred, the price on August 31st being 7-55d., with a further 
decline on October 17th to 6-98d. There was very little change 
in November, but prices stiffened towards the end of the year, 
the quotation on December 29th being 7-74d. The Egyptian 
cotton crop for last season amounted to 4,947,520 cantars 
against 6,871,724 cantars in the previous season. The output 
was the smallest since 1920. The stock in Alexandria at the 
end of last July was 2,135,000 cantars, against 3,649,000 cantars 
twelve months earlier. With regard to the new season the 
Government has estimated the area under cultivation at 
1,804,209 feddans, against 1,093,701 feddans a year ago. The 
crop will probably be nearly 9,000,000 cantars and a record 
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for all time. The output of Sakel qualities is not expected to 
show much change, and there are many complaints of the 
quality being poor. oe ; 

The distribution of British imports of raw cotton by 
quantity and value in recent years is shown below :— 


British Imports OF Raw COTTON 
(Excluding linters) 














Quantity Value 
Ccountry 
1913 1932 | 1933 1913 | 1932 | 1933 
Centals Contale, Contals £ £ £ 
from— jof 100 Ibs.|of 100 Ibs.|o' : 
—_- eine 4,026,694] 2,406,723] 3,195,941|17,642,358] 6,838,504) 9,575,841 
United States o 
aeieeae 5,847,695| 7,309,134] 7,543,028|47,307,766| 16,496,418] 17,948,0% 
—— on. 658,605} '900,472| | * 1,665,205] 2:296,995 
Brazil ...........0+++ 618,036] 14,438 353,907 
Other foreign 
tries ........ 531,421] 593,814 
Total from fore’  sieeaiienanaiiiiimiaisaent 
countries ........ 21,023,846] 11,242,734] 12,058,689 |68,638,584|26,913,526)31 ,103,602 
British Africa...... 173,891] 782,780| 855,826] 490,484) 2,457,020) 2,466,725 
British India ...... 514102 536,910| 1,098,486] 1,128,831} 959,227] 2,207,175 
British West Indies] 29,895 8,972| | 12,789] 209,422} 42,447) 41,697 
a 1,262) 4,234] 3,946] «3,226 «11,817 11,581 
Bitch ———_—_—$ $$ |__| $$$ —___—_—_|—_—— 
ae. ae 719,150] 1,332,896] 1,971,047] 1,931,963] 3,470,511] 4,727,118 
Total ......... 21,742,996| 12,575,630] 14,029,736|70,570,547 |30,384 ,037|35,830,810 





* Not shown separately. 


Total imports in 1933 were somewhat larger than in 
the previous year. Imports from the United States showed 
little change, but the quantity purchased from Brazil and 
British India recorded a substantial advance. 


SILK 


World supplies of raw silk during the season ended 
June 30, 1933, as estimated by Messrs. Morel-Journel et 
Cie., showed little reduction on the previous season. 

Wor.LpD Supp_y oF Raw SILK 
(In metric tons). 














Season ended | 1913-14 | 1929-30 | 1930-31 | 191-22 1932-33 |1933-34* 
June 30th 
Export from Shanghai 
ating Tussah) .... | 5,800 6,480 4,820 2,160 2,716 2,725 
Do. Canton ..........060++ 2,780 2,845 3,310 1,550 1,570 1,621 
Do. Japan ..........+++0+ 12,120 | 28,745 | 33,595 |33,020 | 31,100 | 28,800f 
Do. Persia and Central 
Asia ; esagonesoness 435 325 330 145 38 25 
Do. India and _ Indo- - . - ee 
RD csccccaniens § ; + aus 
European crop .......+.++- 4,235 5,095 5,080 3,410 3,640 3,245 
Levant Crop .........000+5+ 1,880 1,025 890 665 668 LL 648 
BD cntcnniscnse 27,365 44,575 | 48,045 | 40,960 | 39,732 | 37,064 


* Estimates. 

+ There is a large unsold stock of Japan silk, both at the source and in New 
York. Consequently, exports up to June 30, 1934 are not a question of available 
supplies, but of demand. The future requirements of the silk trade in the Unite 
States are so uncertain that our estimate is practically a guess. 


The market in raw silk suffered a further setback in 1938. 
The trend of quotations at Lyons is shown in the next 
table taken from the review of the silk market in 198 
published by Messrs. Morel-Journel et Cie., Lyons :— 


Raw S1Ltk PRIcES—END OF DECEMBER 
(In Francs—Lyons Terms). 


| 1929 | 1930 1931 | 1932 | 1933 


Italian, Extra, 13/15 ............00++- 245-250| 150-155] 115-118] 85-88 | 65-4 
Syrian, 2nd class, 9/11.............+++ 245-250] 130-135] 113-116] 90-93} 76-7 
Shanghai steam filre., double extra 

Ei cssbnesnscsstessbebuveeneneees 


290-300] 185-190] 150-155] 100-105] 75-4 
80-85 | 68.7 


» Szechuen filre., Extra A 13/15 235-245 135-140] 120-125 








», native Tussah, extra 8 cocoons. ase 75 65 45-50 
Japan filre., double extra crack13/15} 280-285} 160-170] 140-145) 90-92 
9 No. 1 13/15 ............ 265-270) 145-150] 130-135) 85-87 
Canton filre., petit extra 13/15...... 215-220] 130-135} 112-115] 77-80 


> best 1 par 13/15 ..... 180-185] 110-115] 100-105 

The market in raw silk opened in 1933 with a fallil 
tendency which continued until the beginning of Ape 
Largely owing to the hectic recovery of business in 4 
United States between April and July, raw silk quotati0 
recorded a jump during that period. In July, howevé 
prices began once more to decline and reached new % 
levels at the end of the year. As will be seen from t 
table above prices (in terms of French francs) at the ¢ 
of 1933 were only about one-quarter of what they we 
in 1929. It must be remembered, however, that the retu 
to the Japanese silk producer did not show a correspond 
decline owing to the depreciation of the yen. 
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WOOL 


There has been a remarkable recovery in the world’s 
raw wool situation during the past year. The index of 
wool prices compiled by the Weekly Wool Chart rose by 
73 per cent. between December, 1932, and December, 1933. 
The extent of the recovery can be illustrated by the increase 
in the estimated value of the Australian wool clip from 
{34 millions during the season ended June 30, 1933, to 
{50 millions during the current season. 

To begin with, it must be remembered that raw wool is 
one of the few primary products which has not been subject 
to price-raising experiments during the depression. Almost 
the entire wool clip has been freely marketed, but since 
world production of wool has shown only a small decline 
between 1929 and 1932, wool growers had to accept a 
substantial reduction in income. The absence of unwieldy 
stocks, the nightmare of producers of other raw materials, 
who succumbed to the temptation offered by restriction 
schemes, has therefore placed wool in a favourable position 
during the recent revival of demand. 

In examining the development of wool production, it 
should be borne in mind that the supply of wool, unlike 
that of metals, cannot be readily increased or decreased. 
Further, a large proportion of sheep are reared to yield 
mutton as well as wool. According to the figures com- 
piled by the Imperial Economic Committee, the world’s 
raw wool production did not decline appreciably until 1933. 
The following table shows the trend of production in the 
principal countries since 1928 :— 


WorLpD Woo. PRODUCTION 
(In millions of lbs., ‘“‘ greasy ’’ basis) 























3 Aus- Argen- New South United United 

Period tralia tina Zealand | Africa States | Kingdom World 
1928... 968 353 272 287 384 112 3,875 
1929... 938 332 273 306 400 110 3,874 
1990... 912 354 271 299 433 109 3,782 
1931... 1,007 342 283 308 460 111 3,755 
1932 ... 1,028 359 288 322 434 117 3,734 
1933... 905 368 260 270 434 119 3,549 





The six countries shown above are responsible for about 
two-thirds of world production. Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand and the United States recorded a substantial 
expansion in production between 1928 and 1932, whereas 
the annual wool clip of Argentina and the United Kingdom 
showed little change. World wool production during 
the season ended June 30, 1934, is estimated by the 
Imperial Economic Committee at 3,549 million lIbs., a 
decrease of 185 million lbs., as compared with the previous 
season. The clips of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa are expected to show a reduction of about 
23 million lbs., but a slight increase in production is 
anticipated in Argentina and Uruguay. Not only has the 
whole of last year’s wool production been purchased by 
consumers, but stocks accumulated previously have been 
teduced to insignificance, as shown in the table below :— 

Although statistics of wool stocks are incomplete, 
there is no evidence of heavy accumulation in consuming 
countries. Further, stocks of tops at the principal com- 
mission combing establishments of Belgium, France, 
Germany and Italy are only slightly heavier than a year 
ago. They increased from 55 million lbs. at the end of 
1932 to 64 million lbs. at the end of the past year. 

The coincidence of a smaller wool clip in 1933 with a 
sharp expansion of demand, due chiefly to a change in 


Paid-up Capital - . - 
Reserve Fund - - e 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 












J. S. Camppent, Manager, D. Guppm, Assistant Manager, 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817. 
With which are amalgamated the Western Australian Bank _ the Australian Bank of Commerce, Ltd. 
Branches and Agencies (7 16) in all the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, and Mandated Territory of New Guinea. 


Aggregate Assets to 30th September, 1933, 2 111,512,000 
Head Office: SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


General Manager A. C. DAVIDSON, 
LONDON DIRECTORS: 
H. L, M, Tarrrom, Esq., Chairman. I, C. G 





The London Office issues drafts on demand on its Head Office (Sydney, N.S.W.) and all Branches, — : [ 
and Collects Bills of Exchange. Arranges Wool and other Produce Credits. Receives deposits for Fixed Periods on terms which may be known on 
application, and transacts every description of Australasian Bankicg Business. 


London Office: 29 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


















































Stocks OF Raw Woot at END oF SEASON 
(In millions of lbs.) 





Australia (a) | Argentina (b) |New Zealand (a)|South Africa (a) 


In Store at : At Ports (sold 
Selling Centres All Centres All Centres and =a 
a 9-9 18-5 19-5 7:4 
1929 oo.ecessceeeee 13-7 25-0 28-0 9-9 
aie 32-8 19-8 82-8 6-6 
as 16-6 13-2 97-0 17-2 
I cticcemtatiii 44°5 26-5 117-9 24-0 
SEE Senscscncesseve 12-9 poe 78-6 5-0 





(a) Season ended June 30th. (b) Season ended September 30th. 
fashion, was responsible for the remarkable~rise in wool 
prices during the past year. The extent of ‘the advance 
is shown in the following table, compiled by the Weekly 
Wool Chart from Messrs Kreglinger and Fernau’s price 
lists :— 


Woo. PRICES IN LONDON 


In po. r lb. July, Dec. 5, Dec. 13, Mar. 15, Dec. 6, Dec. 6, 1933, 
Fleece Wools 1914 1928 1932 1933 1933 as % of 
b d. d,. d. d. d. July, 1914 
FREON ccevcccedscccessce 32 48 22 21k 35 109 
64/67’s good medium ... 30} 45 20 19} 314k 103 
60/64,’s good medium... 30 43 19 184 29 97 
58/60 ’s good medium ... 29 41 19 17 28 97 
56/s fine crossbred ......... 26 36 14 134 24 92 
50/56’s fine crossbred ... 234 33 13 12 22 94 
46/50’s crossbred ......... 18 27 8 7k 16 89 
46’s crossbred ............ 17 25 6} 6 12} 72 
44’s crossbred ............ 16 24 6 5} 11 66 


According to the annual review of the Weekly Wool Chart, 
“* wool values, reckoned both in gold and in sterling, touched 
the lowest point in modern history in June, 1932, but 
reckoned in gold, they were very nearly as low in March, 
1933. There was then a sharp upward turn, and between 
March and December the rise in sterling prices of wool 
ranged from 70 to over 100 per cent.; the greatest pro- 
portionate advance being in medium and coarse cross- 
breds, which, however, still remained relatively cheap at 
the end of the year in relation to fine wools.”’ 

In general, the improvement in wool values has been 
fully justified. Even at their present level, quotations are 
still substantially below the pre-depression level. The 
latest information regarding the probable development of 
world supply and demand suggests that a serious recession 
in the price of raw wool during the current year is im- 
probable. 


FLAX, HEMP AND JUTE 


A feature of the year has been the sharp increase in the 
production of hard fibres. Production of the various 
qualities, as estimated in the Annual Review of Messrs. 
Wigglesworth and Company, Ltd., is shown below :— 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF HARD FIBRES 


1930 1931 1932 1933 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Philippine manila ...............cseceeeeeees 162,000 112,000 152,625 
Philippine maguey...................eeeeeee 11,450 6,700 4,900 5,760 
Mexican henequen ... «+++ 104,000 70,000 88,000 93,000 








East African sisal .........0..000+-+- cat 85,000 102,000 
West African sisal .........-...s.s..., ceeef 7OA00 83,000-{ 6,000 6,000 
Java and Sumatra sisal and cantala ... 55,000 66,000 70,000 85,000 
Java and Sumatra Abaca (manila) ..... 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
West Indian sisal.................sceeeeeeeeee 4,600 6,350 6,000 6,000 
New Zealand hemp and tow............... 11,650 3,135 4,000 6,400 
i isdcdinatkasiiidinientesenineniereiens 1,300 500 500 500 

436,000 381,685 386,400 467,285 


“ - - - £8,780,000 
- - - - 6,150,000 
- - - - 8,780,000 

£23,710,000 





Eppzs, Esq. Cmas, L, Darsizt, Esg, 


A. L. Kunnzpy, Seeratary, K. J. Provan, Accountant, 


Makes Mail and Cable Transfers, Negotiates 
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The tendency of prices has been by no means uniform. 
While flax and manila hemp recorded a substantial fall 
in price during the past year, Bombay hemp and Mexican 
sisal showed an appreciable rise :-— 


FIBRE QUOTATIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 























1913 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 

Jan. 1 | Jan.1 Jan.1 | Jan.1 | Jan.1 | Jan.1 

£ s. {£ Ss. £ s. £ s. s. £ s. 

Italian P.C. $.B............ | 45 © 54 5 31:10 40 0 1 0 SO 10 
42 0 60 0 34 0 42 0 56 0 43 0 

4 ¢«0 65 0 36 «0 45 0 60 0 47 10 

oon 56 0 3 0 39 («0 49 0 3% O 

23 15 24 10 14 0 17 5 15 10 21 10 

28 0 35 0 23 0 19 0 20 0 22 0 

17 10 20 10 13 0 13 0 11:15 15 5 

26 0 28 0 15 10 20 10 15 0 15 10 

35 5 35 10 23 0 20 10 18 10 14 10 

32 0 3 10 22 0 19 0 16 0 14 0 

36 10 36 10 19 0 16 10 15 0 16 0 

Cebu Maguey, No. 11 ... ove 28 5 19 0 16 10 14 10 12 0 
Mauritius hemp, prime... | 31 10 33 10 24 60 23 0 22 10 22 10 
Mexican Henequen (a)... 7kc. 7kc. 4-80c. 2hc. 2hc. 3ic. 





(a) Cents per Ib. 
A description of the developments in the fibre market 
taken from the Annual Review of Messrs. Wigglesworth 
and Company, Ltd., is given below :— 


The relative position of soft and hard fibres has undergone 
some change during the year. Soft fibres being an annual crop 
can adjust areas rapidly when prices are unsatisfactory. This 
has, in fact, happened, and with the exception of Jugoslavia 
(and Hungary) we find decreased sowing and reduced crops, but 
the absence of any serious rise in price (with the exception of 
Indian) would prove that supplies remain adequate. In strong 
contrast to this is the situation of the hard fibre group. De- 
spite a phenomnelly low price the production of Manila has 
increased, the last few months accelerating the pace as a result 
of a more favourable exchange yielding a higher local currency 
price. Thanks to its organisation, sisal continues to make 
great progress in the world’s markets. Both Java and Africa 
have made substantial headway, the increased production ot 
the latter having been steadily absorbed at prices which in 
September Jast reached a point some 50 per cent. above the 
lowest price of the slump period. New uses are being found 
and finer twines can be spun from sisal than ever before. 

Italian Hemp.—In contrast with the previous year, 1933 
opened with quiet markets and a declining demand, but 
throughout the year the situation was dominated by the short 
supplies available from the previous crop, so that prices were 
maintained on a relatively high level compared with values of 
other textile fibres. From January until June, operations were 
on a moderate scale, except for the purchase of a fair quantity 
of natural hemp by German spinners during January, and of 
cordage hemp by the British Admiralty during the same month. 
Strappatura and machine tows were bought by Continental 
consumers, but were of less interest to U.K. spinners owing to 
the high prices demanded by producers. In January, SB was 
quoted at £51 to {52 per ton c.i.f. U.K. but lack of demand 
brought about a slight weakening in prices to £49 to £50 by 
the end of March. From then until the beginning of June, 
fluctuations were of minor importance, but as a result of im- 
proving demand in June, and the early part of July, coupled 
with the contraction in supplies due to the closing down of a 
number of warehouses, prices again assumed an upward trend, 
which continued until September, when the first offers of new 
crop hemp were made. At this period SB was quoted at £56 
to £57 per ton c.i.f. 

Flax.—At the beginning of the year conditions on the flax 
market resembled those of the previous twelve months in that 
the demand was quiet, and although the Soviet and Latvian 
Monopolies carried through bulk transactions during the first 
weeks of January, purchasing by consumers was on a hand-to- 
mouth scale until April. There was a steady decline in raw 
material prices from the opening level of {60 to {61 for BKKO 
and Latvian Livonian in January right up to the end of the 
year when BKKO and Livonian were quoted {£46 to £47 per 
ton, representing a drop of about 24 per cent. In tows the fall 
was even more acute ; in January Rallo tow, No. 6, stood at 
£38 to £39 per ton, c.i.f., and in December at {21 10s. to £22, a 
decline of 42 per cent. This downward, movement commenced 
in April after four months of quiet trading without any appre- 
ciable fluctuation in prices. During March the Soviet Govern- 
ment sold about 12,000 tons flax and tow, afterwards intimat- 
ing that no further large quantity was available for export 
during the season. At that time tow prices were held to be rela- 
tively high, and as the contracts made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in h were mainly for tow there was an immediate 
drop in prices, Rallo tow, No. 6, being available at £30 per 
ton, a fall of about {9 since January, although flax prices had 
only been reduced about {2 during the same period. Further 
sales totalling about 10,000 tons were made by the Soviets 
during May and thereafter business with the official organisa- 

tions was mainly of a clearing up nature. The Latvian Govern- 
ment kept their price in line with Soviet quotations and gradu- 
ally disposed of the whole of the crop, finishing up the season 
without a, carry-over. In Estonia and Lithuania price move- 
ments were in keeping with those of the monopoly flaxes and as 
the 1932 production of flax in both countries was very much 
below normal the whole of the available supplies was absorbed. 
Dealings in new crop flax commenced with the sale of 10,000 
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tons Soviet flax and tow at the beginning of November and 
further sales during that month brought the total up to some 
27,000 tons. Over the same period smaller quantities of new 
crop Latvian flax were sold by the Government Monopoly De. 
paren During the last week in the year the sale of further 
arge quantities of Soviet flax and tow was reported, and if the 
figures mentioned are confirmed, these will bring the total 
sales for the season up to 65,000 tons, or more than three. 
quarters of the normal export for a full year. 

Indian Hemp.—Bombay.—All descriptions of Indian fibre 
have steadily gained in popularity throughout the past year, 
owing to the continued absence of Russian hemp from the 
market and the high prices maintained for the smaller crops of 
real hemp throughout the rest of Europe. Undoubtedly the im- 
proved quality of recent years, particularly as regards the 
cheaper grades, has enhanced their appeal to spinners seeking 
a substitute for the more expensive European qualities. At 
the same time the poor prices realised during the last few years 
(an average of £15 per ton for Jubbulpore during 1931 and 


1932) discouraged the production of Bombay hemps, and the - 


amount available for export continued to shrink. The posi- 
tion, therefore, is that whilst potential demand was improving 
the supply was being steadily curtailed, and this is clearly 
reflected in the relative prices of fine Jubbulpore at the begin- 
ning and end of the year—{15 5s. and £21 per ton respectively. 

Jute.—Owing to Government propaganda sowings continued 
to be restricted and the amount of jute available kept reason- 
ably within the bounds of possible demand. ‘The departure of 
America from the gold standard and the subsequent rise in the 
price of silver and commodities inclined Calcutta operators to a 
“bullish ’’ view. During a period of active buying, ensuing from 
consumers, prices quickly mounted until by the end of May 
first marks had reached {19 15s. per ton. This level was not 
maintained, however, and the reaction that followed was 
accelerated by the publication of the acreage forecast on 
July 4th as 2,479,800, compared with 1,903,000 acres for the 
previous year, and later in September by a baleage forecast of 
7,933,200, compared with 5,844,000 last season. The decline 
from May to November was practically continuous, with only 
temporary recoveries and brief periods of stability, and in the 
latter month first marks again touched £14 or even a trifle 
less for afloat material. Despite the fluctuation recorded, of 
£5 15s. per ton, trading during the year as a whole has probably 
heen less influenced by speculative manipulations than for some 
time past and the day-to-day trading in London has generally 
been within small compass. ‘Towards the end of the vear the 
market improved considerably, and first marks again touched 
£16 per ton for the forward position. 


The next table shows British imports of flax, hemp and 
jute in 1913, 1932 and 1933 :— 


BrRITIsH IMPORTS OF FIBRES 





Quantity Value 





1913 | 1932 | 1933 


1913 | 1932 | 1933 


















356,466 
20,046 


Fiax Tow or 
COopILLa 








SED scconcecescove 13,416 
Estonia ............ aos 
EEE wie 
Belgium ............ 3,812 
Other countries .. 955 
ee 18,183 
Hemp 
12,818 
Germany............ 4,186 
German East Africa 949 
DEE écncsseeupeonns 9,102 
Philippine Islands | 64,579 
British East Africa 283 
British India ...... 17,390 
New Zealand ...... 21,824 
Other countries .. 6,571 
Total ......... 137,702 




















eta eneneaaa 754 84, 43,165 
Other countries 5,614 <271s 37/048 
Total ......... 8,576 126,763 100,813 
Jute, Raw......... 350,826 2,453,927 | 2,630,690 
Total of flax, 
hemp and jute | 599,557 | 248,189 | 293,771 5,940,695 | 6,641,764 





_ The figures for 1933 show a substantial increase in British 
imports of hemp and jute as compared with the previous 
year. A reduction in purchases of flax have been out- 
weighed by an increase in imports of flax tow. 


Manila.—Notwithstanding the low price throughout the year, 
receipts of Manila have been steadily increasing, giving evidence 
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ef great activity on the part of the producers, and it would 
appear as though the industry was able to show a profit in 
spite of a low record price. Prior to the American departure 
from the gold standard there was considerable resistance in the 
Philippines to the fall in prices, but the decline of the dollar 
was shared by the peso, and the increased price in Philippine 
currency proved a stimulus to increased production. 

East African Sisal.—The year has been one of steadily in- 
creasing trade despite the numerous handicaps to which busi- 
ness is subjected nowadays in the form of import restrictions, 
duties, currency quotas, etc. For this reason it is gratifying to 
record not only an increase in tonnage disposed of, but an 
appreciably higher price level obtained throughout the year. 
The policy of the African shippers in not allowing stocks to 
accumulate at any point has been rigorously carried out, and 
it undoubtedly assisted in maintaining the equilibrium of the 
market. It is worth noting that the lowest price levels were 
touched at the beginning and at the end of the year, No. 1 
quality for only brief spells falling to £14 10s. For about six 
months, however, values were ruling between £17 and £18 for 


first grade and for the remainder of the year they kept steady 
around £16. 

Java and Sumatra.—The movements in this market closely 
approximated to those of African sisal inasmuch as the year 
opened with values on the lowest level, ‘‘A’’ grade being 
quoted between 13? and 14 fl., eventually rising to the highest 
point during the summer months, June, July and August of 
18 fl. From thence onwards prices fell away gradually, ulti- 
mately reaching almost the low level of 14 fl. 

Mexican Henequen.—The year opened under more favour- 
able conditions than hitherto. Satisfactory clearances of stocks 
had been effected in 1932 by means of forward contracts extend- 
ing into 1933. The record low price was reached during Janu- 
ary and February, 1933, when it touched 2} gold cents per Ib. 
New York. ‘The first bulk sales of the year were recorded in 
March and registered an advance to 2§c., to be quickly fol- 
lowed by further sales at increased prices until September, 
when 250,000 bales were sold on the basis of 33c., New Orleans. 
Of this quantity we understand that 150,000 bales were de- 
stined for consumption in U.S.A. and 100,000 bales in Europe, 

the deliveries extending to June-July of 1934. 


C.—MANUFACTURES 


IRON AND STEEL 


Owing to the coincidence of a protective tariff with a 
revival in economic activity, the volume of production 
in the iron and steel industry recorded a substantial advance 
in the past year. The production of pig iron rose from 
3,573,000 tons in 1932 to 4,124,000 tons in 1933. Owing 
to the increased use of scrap, the advance in steel pro- 
duction from 5,257,000 tons to 7,003,000 tons was even 
more pronounced. At the same time little progress has 
been made towards rationalisation. The development of 
the industry in recent years is shown in the following 
table :— 


British IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Iron, Steel and 
Manufactures 


Output 


(Thousand ‘Tons! Unemployment 


thereot (Thousand ne of 





leveland 
Year ial — G.M.B. 
Pig ieaate No. 3 Pig , 
Iron and I ts | Exports per toa Iron Steel 
Castings | Jmports | Exports 
s. d % % 
1913 ...... 16,250 7,660 2,230 J 60 O one ae 
SP opi sue 6,262 7,385 2,720 3,731 66 5§ 20-3 25°5 
1926 ...... 2,458 3,596 3,740 2,988 $7 0 45-9 41-2 
1927 0.0... 293 9,097 4,406 4,196 72 9) 14-6 18-3 
928 ...... 6,610 8,520 2,897 4,260 65 10 16-8 21-5 
SE icanes 7, 9,636 2,822 4,380 70 6 12-1 19-8 
1930 ...... 6,192 7,326 2,912 3,160 66 11 | 23-9 34-0 
1931 ...... 3,773 5,203 2,845 1,979 58 7 39-3 45:9 
122 1912s 190 1989191859102 185321 
icine 330] 287} 420] 444] 170} 69] 167] 149/58 6/62 6/42-9/43-5)46-9/44-9 
aa 324) 271| 481! 483] 252} 78] 140) 136|58 6/62 6/42-1/42-3/47-2)/44-0 
TI ines $36] 332] 463| 578] 130] 97] 166] 155|58 6/62 6|43-3/40-9/46-7/32-2 
Apri] ...... 317| 325] 433} 510} 145] 77] 180] 133/58 6/62 6/41-8/41-6/47-6/44-3 
May - 315] 340} 417| 600) 144] 85} 151] 179/58 6/62 6/41-1/39-4/51-0/39-8 
> sapaintes 311] 346] 459} 569] 126) 69] 147] 154/58 6/62 6/42-4/36-6/48-2/38-7 
TE sapnitos 293] 344] 438) 567] 119] 63] 158] 156/58 6/62 6/44-6/35-3/48-9/38-1 
August 259] 363] 362) 551] 105} 80} 156] 155/58 6/62 6/46-3/33-7/49-8/37-0 
Sept. .. 260) 360] 430; 669} 107) 80] 127) 157/58 6|62 6/44-3/33-4/47-1/32-0 
Ott, ... 276| 373} 440] 668] 163} 89] 160] 194/58 6/62 6)43-2/35-7/48-2/33-6 
Nov. .. 268) 375| 474] 695] 58] 92] 170] 184/58 6/62 6)43-3)33-7/47-2/31-3 
ae 284] 409] 430] 669] 73] 91] 164] 173/58 6/62 6/43-8/34-7/45-1/28-6 


Total ...... [9573 4124/5257 70081502 969) 1889) 1922/58 
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The next table, taken from the Jvon and Coal Trades 
Review, shows the prices of iron ore, pig-iron, and various 
finished iron and steel products at the beginning of 1933 
and 1934 :— 


IRON AND STEEL PRICES 





January 26, January 25, 
Ciass of Material 1933 1934 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
ion ore- : 
Rubio, Middlesbrough ..........:ssseseceeeseceeeeeeeee 015 3 016 6 
Hematite, West Coast (at mines) ..............000e 017 Vu 017 0 
‘<iron- © € > 
No. 3 foundry, Cleveland ..........-:seeeeeeseeeeeeeeee 3.2 6 3.2 6 
No. 3 foundry, SCOtCH ........ceeeceeeeeeeeeseeeeeeees 376 3 5 U0 
Hematite, mixed nos., West Coast delivered y 
Shefedd ...cccccccccccsccsccccccccccccccceccsccccccccece 4 3 4 3 6 
Hematite, mixed nes., East Coast .......-.eeceeeees 219 0 3.2 6 
in ‘ steel— 
eed bares. Staffs ee icleaa 122 00 12 0 0 
Crown bars, S. Staffs. .......ccceceeeceeseeeeeteeeeeeees 9 5 0 9 5 0 
5 8 7 6 8 7 6 
Galvanised sheets (EXPOrt) .......0--eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1010 0 nm 5 0 
Steel angles, Middlesbrough .......-.--+++++eeeeeeee 8 7 6 8 7 6 
Steel angles, Glasgow............cesseeeeeereeeeeeeeeeees 8 7 6 8 7 6 
Ship plates, Middlesbrough .......--:+:e++++seeeeeeees 815 0 815 0 
Ship plates, Glasgow .......-..++++++ on 8 15 0 815 0 
Boiler plates, Glasgow .........+- oi 817 6 810 0 
Tiaplates, 1.C. Cokes, £.0.D. ......ccccsseeseeeseeeecersees 016 0 016 3 


A description of the developments in the principal 
districts of the United Kingdom is given in the following 


extracts from the [von and Coal Trades Review of January 26, 
1934 :— 


North of England.—Of the 4,000,000 odd tons of pig iron 
produced in Great Britain in 1933 rather more than 25 r 
cent. was tapped from the blast furnaces on the North-East 
Coast. This area continues to rank as the chief British centre 
for the production of pig iron, and the output was about 
1,069,000 tons in 1933. The North-East Coast production is 
still less than half the 1929 total of 2,347,400 tons, but it is 
encouraging to note that the make of iron is now being increased 
as rapidly as coke supplies will permit and a substantial 
increase of production may be confidently forecast for the year 
1934. At the end of the year there were five more blast fur- 
naces in operation than there were at the beginning and five 
more were being prepared for an early restart. It is true that 
about one million tons of material on which the heavy duty 
is imposed have been brought into the country during the past 
year, but that is only about one-third of the tonnage imported 
two years ago and the consequent diversion of orders from 
foreign to British producers has been the prime factor in the 
improvement which has taken place in the position and pro- 
spects of the industry. The export trade is still depressed. A 
multiplicity of fiscal and economic barriers, currency restric- 
tions, import quotas and, above all, impaired credit has 
continued to dam the streams of international trade. The 
publication of the report of the Mitchell Committee for the 
national reorganisation of the steel trade is expected very soon. 
In the meantime, important schemes of reconstruction have 
already been launched. A merger of the Dorman, Long—South 
Durham interests, which would bring under unified control 
nearly the* whole of the producing plant on Tees-side, has 
suffered a temporary set-back, but will certainly be revived 
in a modified form in the near future, and having cut out the 
dead wood in the form of excessive capital and redundant 
and obsolete plant industrialists believe that the iron and steel 
trade can be restored to a state of prosperous activity. 


Scotland.—The year 1933 has been a quiet one for the 
Scottish pig-iron trade, and during the twelve months there 
has been only one change in price. The quotation for No. 3 
foundry at the beginning of January was 67s. 6d. f.o.t. fur- 
naces, but early in the following month it was reduced to 
6§s., at which figure it still stands. No. 1 quality is 2s. 6d. 
per ton extra. There was only one furnace making foundry 
iron when the year opened, but there are now six operating, 
so it would appear that the demand is growing, if slowly, 
although the whole of the present output is not going into con- 
sumption. The makers have better order-books than they 
have had for some time, as there is mote inclination to buy 
ahead, induced, no doubt, by the fear of an increase in price 
and the brighter trade prospects. So far as export is concerned, 
there has been very little business done, and the tonnage sent 
abroad has been very small, but there is now so much com- 
petition from abroad that this is only to be expected. Whilst 
there has been practically no iron of any kind coming in from 
the Continent, there have been regular shipments of Indian 
foundry iron arriving in the Clyde, and this has been disposed 
of generally at the price of No. 3 Middlesbrough current at the 
time of sale. 


Sheffield.—The year 1933 will be a landmark in the industrial 
history of Sheffield and district by reason of the fact that there 
were definite and widespread indications that the long period of 
depression had come to an end, and that trade was once again 
taking the high road. The unemployment barometer—an un- 
assailable test—took on a much more encouraging aspect, and 
as between January and December there was a rise of many 
thousands in the total of employed persons. This improvement 
became emphasised during the closing months, and in scare- 
mongering quarters was attributed to sudden and secret 
demands for warlike material. The fact was that such 
requirements had little to do with the decrease of unemploy- 
ment; the betterment was due to things much more satisfactory. 
Employment on armaments is, after all, erratic, calling for the 
services of considerable numbers of men for more or less brief 
periods, followed by slumps. The improvement in this area 
has a sounder basis; it has come, not suddenly, but more or 
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less gradually as a result of steadily improving conditions as 
the benefit of duties has made itself felt. Most of the great 
firms operating here are, it is safe to say, now busier than they 
have been since the short-lived post-war boom. Steel produc- 
tion is very much greater, and this, when all is said and done, 
is the touchstone of Sheffield’s industry, although in recent 
years there has been developed a number of trades having little 
or no connection with the city’s principal claim to fame. Most 
of these have gone ahead and have become soundly established, 
so that Sheffield is no longer the ‘‘ one industry ’’ place it has 
so frequently been described. 

North West of England.—The make of iron and steel in- 
creased in 1933. The year ended with every prospect of 
continuing improvement in the twelve months to come. What 
progress was achieved was due to the fact that more hematite 
pig iron was needed for local consumption and more for the 
market. In 1932 the steel mills at Workington rolled three 
weeks in four. In 1933 they were idle only three weeks, and in 
two of those not because of the lack of orders but because the 
output of the furnaces was required for the Midlands and South 
Wales. As far as the steel position in West Cumberland is 
concerned, it may very well be said that acid-Bessemer 
steel is coming into its own again. At Workington is operated 
the only British steel plant producing acid-Bessemer steel, 
which is highly esteemed by the four railway companies of the 
country and by many overseas railways. And it is not less 
valued by makers of steel tubes, who require, above everything 
else, a capacity for weldability. The condition of the steel 
industry on the North-West Coast is, of course, the prime 
factor in the consideration of the development of the district. 
If the mills at Workington and Barrow can roll continuously 
during the year, and if, further, they can be operated through- 
out the 24 hours, it is obvious that a heavier production of 
pig iron and of native iron ore will be wanted. The immediate 
outlook is at all events encouraging. There is every reason to 
believe that the make of steel will be expanded during the first 
half of 1934. It is confidently anticipated, indeed, that 1934 
will be a much better year than 1933. 

South Wales.—In reviewing the iron and steel markets of 
South Wales for the year 1933 it is pleasing to note the pro- 
gress made under the new fiscal policy. In spite of the diffi- 
culties due to depression, political restrictions and financial 
difficulties in many of the export markets, the results of the 
year have been, with few exceptions, fairly satisfactory. 

Heavy steel products have seen better conditions, but the 
demand, although greater, still falls short of the productive 
capacity. Makers in this district, concentrating on the policy 
of keeping one works fully employed, have been successful in 
their efforts, as the plant was busier than it had been for some 
considerable time and has still a large number of unexecuted 
orders for railway material on hand. The bulk of the steel 
produced in this area, however, is semi-finished material in the 
form of sheet and tinplate bars, by far the greater portion of 
which was used in the sheet and tinplate works of the dis- 
trict. This branch has very materially benefited from the 
tariff policy, as the imports of sheet and tinplate bars at 
Welsh ports during the eleven months ending November 30 
were reduced to 21,698 tons, compared with 177,315 tons 
during 1932 and 335,560 tons in 1931. As the consumption of 
this material was well maintained, increased quantities of local 
steel were required and the production was greatly increased. 


The expansion in the activity of the iron and steel 
industry has, however, not been confined to this country 
as the next table (compiled by the National Federation of 
Iron and Steel Manufacturers) shows :— 


WorLD PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND STEEL 
(In millions of tons) 
































1933 
1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | (Partly 
mated) 
10-26 7°59 6-19 3:77 3°57 4°12 
10-73* | 13-19 9-54 5-97 3°87 5-18 
8-93* | 10-20 9-88 8-07 5-45 6-21 
2-45 3-98 3-31 3°14 3°15 2-70 
2°51 2-86 2-43 2-02 1-93 1-85 
1-35 2-07 1-88 1-49 1-33 1-58 
Total, Western Europe.. | 36-23 | 39-89 | 33-23 | 24-46 | 19-30 | 21-64 
Other European coun- 
9-02 9-14 9-07 7-75 8-03 9-60 
United States............ 30-97 42-61 31-75 18-43 8-78 13-24 
Australia, Canada and 
REED eeencsecsseceseeen 1-28 3-02 2-30 1-92 1-52 1-56 
Other countries ........ 0-40 2-69 2°85 2-48 1-68 2°36 
World total ............+ 77°90 | 97°35 | 79°20 | 55-04 | 39-31 48-40 
Steel— 
United Kingdom ...... 7-66* | 9-64 7-33 5-20 5-26 7-00 
EES 11-99* | 15-99 | 11-36 8-16 5-68 7°44 
TIED asabesbneesenenunves 6-86* | 9-55 9-33 7-70 5-55 6-40 
SEED sssssyesesonsoeves 2-43 4-04 3-30 3-16 3-06 2-67 
Luxemburg ..........+++ 1-31 2-66 2-24 2-00 1-93 1-80 
BE savicsnennecnessennanté 2°05 2°17 1-91 1-51 1-44 1-66 
Total, Western Europe . | 32-30 | 44-05 | 35-47 | 27-73 | 22-92 | 26-97 
Other European countries} 10-16 13-00 12-53 10-85 9-87 11-77 
United States............ 31-30 | 56-43 | 40-70 | 25-95 13-68 | 23-57 
Australia, Canada and 
Ee -subepaeeneeeennens 1-11 2-43 2-05 1-74 1-36 1-50 
Other countries ........ 0-28 2-49 2-46 2-14 2-09 2-29 
World total ..............+ 75-15 {118-40 | 93-21 | 68-41 49-92 | 66-10 
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As will be seen, world production of both pig-iron and 
steel recorded a substantial increase in 1933. The increag 
in British pig-iron production between 1932 and 19% 
amounted to 14 per cent., as compared with an increag 
of 23 per cent. in world production. Steel production 
rose by 33 per cent. in the United Kingdom, and by 
324 per cent. in the world as a whole. 


ENGINEERING 


The past year has witnessed a substantial improvement 
in the British engineering industry. The revival has, 
however, been chiefly internal; exports made little head. 
way. The expansion in the activity of the industry was, 
nevertheless, almost general. The proportion of unem. 
ployed workers in the general engineering section declined 
from 29-2 per cent. in December, 1932, to 20-0 per cent. 
in December, 1933. The figures for electrical engineering 
declined during the same period from 16-4 per cent. to 
10-6 per cent., and those for marine engineering from 55-1 
per cent. to 40-2 per cent. The development of the 
industry in recent years is shown below :— 


BRITISH ENGINEERING INDUSTRY. 


























Unemployment 
Year Exports of 
Machinery General Electrical Marine 
Engineering Engineering | Engineering 
Tons %o % % 

515,896 12-6 5-5 20-9 

476,789 15-7 7-7 26-9 

512,156 10-4 5-2 15-8 

566,153 9-9 4:9 13-5 

562,472 9-7 4°5 10-4 

481 886 17-2 8-0 18-2 

329,264 27-6 14-7 44-7 
1933 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 
DREEY orvcccoseses < 18,822 | 28-1 | 30-1 | 17-6 | 18-6 | 50-5 | 55-4 
February ............ ‘ 5 19,234 | 28-1 | 29-6 | 17-2 | 19-3 | 50-5 | 54:8 
ee 4 y 22,305 | 27-2 | 28-6 | 16-6 | 18-9 | 50-0 | 52-5 
schemes 32,334 | 21,088 | 27-4 | 27-7 |} 16-4 | 18-4 | 50-6 | 50:1 
ST escespesosniosnent d 23,736 | 28-6 | 25-7 | 16-4 | 16-7 | 51-8 | 48-9 
ED sihsidcebuehemnaiin 2 23,876 | 29-0 | 25-0 | 16-0 | 15-2 | 57-9 | 45-5 
(re 3,95 23,767 | 30-1 | 24-6 | 16°1 14-4 | 53-1 | 43-2 
August 23,240 | 30-1 | 24-0 | 16-0 | 14-2 | 54-9 | 42-3 
September 24,853 | 30-8 | 23-2 | 16-0 | 13-0 | 55-6 | 41-1 
October 25,142 | 30-2 | 22-0 | 16-0 | 12-3 | 56-3 | 43-5 
November . 27,937 | 30-1 | 21-0 | 16-2 | 11-6 | 55-2 | 42-3 
December ... 21,452 | 23,242 | 29-2 | 20-0 | 16-4 | 10-6 | 55-1 | 40-2 
301,031 | 275,101 | 29-1 | 25-2 | 16-4 | 15-3 | 53-6 | 43-6 








A description of the outstanding developments in the 
industry is given in the following extract from the annual 
trade review of the Chamber of Commerce Journal :— 


We have, of course, been subject to the handicap of pioneers, 
who have been content to maintain obsolete plant while ou 
competitors have reaped the advantage of our experience. 
But a change has already developed. At the Vickers Works oi 
the English Steel Corporation at Sheffield, for instance, ther 
have been demolished some old-fashioned works and _ three 
6o0-ton furnaces erected, and another one is now being put 
up, representing a total expenditure of £1,250,000. hese 
furnaces are intended for general purposes, but are especially 
applicable to the production of those alloy steels necessary 
for the high pressure and temperature steam now used it 
power stations ; and it can safely be said that in this class of 
work England is pre-eminent. 

Reports of the extension of engineering works and the erec 
tion of new ones continue to come in, especially from Birming- 
ham, Derby, Hull, and, for minor industries, from the West 
of London. : 

In the electrical world manufacturers have been weé 
employed, and while imports of electrical machinery have 
decreased, exports have risen. The Battersea Power Station 
has, of course, started work, with two 67,200 k.w. genefa 
tors connected with the ‘‘ grid,’’ and work has_ beed 
started on the construction of the Fulham station, which is #0 
have an initial capacity of 132,000 k.w. The new Duastot 
station on the Tyne and the Barking plant, both of 150,00 
k.w. capacity, were also put in service during the year. Work 
was started on the construction, by the Metro-Vickers com 
pany, of another turbo-generator for the Battersea power plant. 
This machine of 132,000 k.w. will be 40 per cent. larger that 
any other yet buile in this country. Another noteworthy 
machine, also under construction, is the 24,000 k.w. 3,000 revs. 
per minute set for Trafford Park. 

In railway engineering there are two experiments that maj 
be put down to the past twelve months. They are the coh 
struction of a new ‘‘ Mikado ’’ engine and a turbine engin 
which is to run non-condensing. The relative merits of the* 
two engines will be studied with great interest by railwéj 
engineers. 

With regard to bridge building, there is little to report & 
cept the construction of the new Tees bridge at Middlesbroug 
by Dorman, Long and Company, with a lift span of 250 feet 
and the arrangements for the building of the Storstrom bridg 
in Denmark, which will be nearly two miles in length. : 
longer bridge even than that has been under construction ” 
Africa, across the Zambesi, by the Cleveland Bridge Compaty: 
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It will be 2} miles long and will comprise forty spans ranging 
from 165 feet to 265 feet. 

A very important work, and one of much local interest, 
has been put in hand in the West Middlesex sewerage scheme, 
with an expenditure of some {£6,000,000. It involves the 
co-ordination of all the sewerage systems of about half of the 
county, and has already progressed to about 60 per cent. of the 
arrangements. 

In aeronautical circles there has been a steady improvement 
in technique ; but there is a natural tendency, both in official 
and manufacturing circles, towards a secrecy which prevents 
details being disclosed. TMe production of the wingless autogiro 
is, perhaps, the most notable event. It has not even a rudder, 
and is controlled entirely by the inclination of the rotor, which 
can be moved in any plane. 

The compression ignition engine, familiarly known as the 
‘“‘ Diesel,’” has invaded the aeronautical world to such an 
extent that it is fairly well established, is now common on the 
road for commercial vehicles, and is being taken up by the 
railways for coach services. The most notable among the latter 
is the Armstrong-Whitworth ‘“‘ rail-bus,’’ which weighs ofly 
174 tons, and has accommodation for 71 passengers. 


MOTORS 


The British motor manufacturing industry has made 
further headway during the past year, when both production 
(as estimated by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders) and exports established new records. The pro- 
portion of unemployed workers in the industry declined 
from 18 per cent. in December, 1932, to 11 per cent. in 
December, 1933. The progress of the industry in recent 
years is illustrated in the following table :— 


BRITISH PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE IN MOTOR 
CARS 











Production (a) Foreign Trade 
Period Exports Retained 
Private Commercial an Imports 
Cars Vehicles Private Commercial All 
Cars Vehicles Cars 
Number Number Number Number Number 
1928 ...... 165,352 46,525 26,180 6,360 32,153 
SEP cesece 182,347 56,458 33,792 8,219 37,785 
1930 ...... 169,665 66,859 23,210 6,543 11,279 
1931 ...... 158,997 67,310 19,032 5,610 3,612 
1932 ...... 171,244 61,475 31,805 8,381 3,031 
1933... 220,775 65,508 41,078 10,673 3,971 





(a) Years ended September 30th. 
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The manufacture of motor cars is, of course, still a 
comparatively ‘‘ young ”’ industry, and the margin between 
effective and potential demand is substantial. The success 
in the home market is due largely to an increase in pur- 
chasing power following the revival of economic activity. 
Foreign sales, especially of low-powered private cars, have 
been stimulated by the depreciation of sterling and by an 
increase in taxation abroad. Both in the home market and 
abroad the improvement has been most pronounced in 
the case of private cars. 

According to the annual census taken by the Ministry of 
Transport, the total number of cars taxed on horse-power 
(chiefly private cars) for which licences were current rose 
from 1,127,681 in September, 1932, to 1,203,245 cars in the 
corresponding month of 1933. During the same period 
the number of goods vehicles (excluding showmen’s special 
vehicles and agricultural vans and lorries) in use increased 
from 366,178 to 383,209. 


On the other hand, the development of the motor cycle 
industry has been less encouraging. Exports declined 
from 19,521 units in 1932 to 17,731 units in 1933, and the 
number of motor-cycles for which licences were current 
in September, 1933, was 562,656, as compared with 599,904 
in 1932. 


Towards the end of the year, the selling prices on motor 
cars tended to rise owing to the increased cost of raw 
materials, but manufacturers have so far found no difficulty 
in passing on the increase to the consumer. 

As in France, but unlike the United States and Germany, 
the use of motor vehicles in Great Britain continued to 
expand throughout the depression. The number of private 
cars increased by 22-7 per cent. between 1929 and 1933, 
and the number of lorries by 17-5 per cent. Hackney 
vehicles, however, did not share in the general improve- 
ment. This may be attributed partly to the effects of the 
Road Traffic Act of 1930, which, by placing the licensing 
of all hackney vehicles of eight seats and over under the 
control of the Traffic Commissioners with instructions to 
“‘eliminate wasteful competition,” had the effect of re- 
ducing the number of omnibuses and coaches licensed from 
52,647 in 1930 to 45,656 in 1933. It is also partly due 
to the increase in private cars and in the comfort of omni- 
buses, which have been responsible for a decrease in the 
number of taxis and hired cars from 48,108 in 1929 to 
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39,421 last year. The effect of the Road and Rail 
Tratfic Act of 1933 which will, from the middle of the 
current year, impose a strict control over goods vehicles 
employed on public haulage, is awaited with interest. 
It is possible that the result of restricting the develop- 
ment of public haulage by road will be, as in South 
Africa, to encourage firms to undertake their own trans- 
port in their own vehicles and thus lead to an increase in 
the total number of lorries in use. 

The increase in the number of private cars has occurred 
entirely in the small-car category, the larger vehicles 
actually tending to decline :— 


Cars LicENSED—QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH 


Percentage 


1932 1933 Inc. or Dec, 
AAPOR EDOM. svcvvcesescsoce 365,959 455,285 + 24-4 
REDE ERAN chivsvexsrenacones 761,722 747 960) — %I1:8 
Seabconaacenete nee all 2 
I iinet iei eects 1,127,681 1,203,245 + 6-7 


There has been a concurrent decline in motor cycles from 
a maximum of 732,300 in 1929 to 562,656 last year, and a 
considerable part of the increase in ‘‘ baby ’’ and small cars 
is no doubt a reflection of the declining popularity of the 
motor cycle. This is in striking contrast to the experience 
of a number of Continental countries, and especially Ger- 
many, where, although development began relatively late, 
the motor cycle has now, with over 820,000 in use against 
660,000 cars, forged ahead of its popularity over here. 
Very light machines, which have failed to find a large public 
in Great Britain despite tax concessions, are extensively 
used on the Continent by artisans travelling to and from 
their work. 

The substantial increase of 17,387 in the number of goods 
vehicles has occurred mainly in the 14—2}-ton middleweight 
category; both 2}-5-ton vehicles and heavyweights of over 
5 tons have declined very slightly :— 


LorrIES LICENSED—QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH 


Percentage 
1932 1933 Inc. or Dec. 
Showmen’s and agricultural special 
UE icccubhebhiabbebhetbnebeneeeigees 3,922 4,278 + 91 
Other Goods :— 
Not exceeding 1} tons. ............ 209,470 208,279 - 0-6 
ss cidosincedeieees 93,343 112,517 + 20-5 
HEE IND  eeucnvevcessvnesesvconssnsecce 50,539 49,751 — 1:6 
8 ae 12,826 12,662 —- 13 
370,100 387,487 + 4:7 


The new taxation schedules, which were published in 
April, 1933, and came into operation on January 1, 1933, 
undoubtedly damped down sales of heavyweight lorries 
during the latter part of last year. The check appears, 
however, less severe than might be expected. The total 
number of Diesel-engined lorries licensed is given by the 
census as 1,073, but this is undoubtedly an under-statement, 
owing to the difficulty of correct classification at a time 
when there was no difference in the tax payable, and the 
true figure at the time of the census was probably nearer 
2,000. It may be expected that the lessening of the 
former concession on the Diesel lorry will during the current 
year have the effect of retarding the replacement of the 
petrol vehicle by the Diesel. 


On the whole, the development in the use of goods vehicles 
during the past few years appears to have proceeded along 
two main lines. There has almost certainly been an in- 
crease in the number of super-heavyweights of 7-10 tons 
unladen weight, mainly in connection with regular long- 
distance haulage services, whose expansion is likely to be 
stopped as a result of the licensing system to be introduced 
under the Road and Rail Traffic Act. There has also 
been an increase in the number of middleweights, probably 
attributable to firms engaged in distribution and operating 
their own vehicles. This is the result, not so much of an 
increase in the business of such firms, as of competition in 
the service offered to customers, and of the wider range, 
geographically, over which distributors nowadays operate. 


The decline in the number of omnibuses and coaches is 
a natural result of the restrictive activities of the Traffic 
Commissioners, combined with an increasing amount of 
co-ordination between competing concerns, and more 
economic operation of fleets. The average annual mileage 
per vehicle has been substantially increased, while the 
total annual vehicle-mileage of the industry is stable at 
1,300 millions. 


The recently enacted preferential treatment of Diesel oil 
and kerosene as motor fuels in a tax of Id. a gallon com- 
pared with 8d. a gallon on petrol (only partially offset by 
the higher rate of licence duty on vehicles using heavy oil) 
has given a stimulus to the development of the Diesel 
lorry and, to a considerable extent also, to the kerosene 
vaporiser which enables the ordinary petrol vehicle to 
make use of fuel bearing the lower tax. 





SHIPBUILDING 


During the past year the British shipbuilding industry 
has turned the corner of the worst depression of the century, 
The proportion of commercial shipbuilding berths occupied 
rose from 5 per cent. to 20 per cent. during 1933, and the 
proportion of unemployed workers in the industry declined 
from 63-5 per cent. in December, 1932, to 54-5 per cent. at 
the end of 1933. Nevertheless, prosperity is still a long 
way off. The development of the industry in recent years 
is summarised in the following table :— 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING 


Output (Gross Tons, 000’s omitted) 








: Price of a 
(Mercantile only) New, Ready ; 
Yaar 7,500 Ton ae 
Under Cargo in 
Commenced | ¢, onstraction | Launched Steamert 
§ § (Thou. f) § % 

1913... 467 2,002 1,932 ces oa 
1926 ...... 145 805 640 55-1 39-7 
1927 ...... 441 1,431 1 63-3 25-0 
1928 ... 325 1,244 1,444 59-0 26-7 
1929 ...... 412 1,455 1,524 60-0 24-2 
1930 ...... 237 1,258 1,488 51-8 32-8 
1931 ...... 50 517 468 39-4 55°5 

teint iia aeanaeinatepnantimenpenptitiarmtimatiiiiay 

1902 | 1800 | ra02 | 1099 | 1802 | 1099 | 1902 | 1900 | 1932 | 109 
Jan. .... 60-1 | 63-3 
Feb. ... 26 77 | 373 | 252 35 13 59-5 | 63-5 
Mar. .... 58-6 | 61-2 
Apr. ... 58-2 | 59-9 
May .... 28 50 | 281 288 69 11 | 32-0 |32-0 >| 59-0 | 58-7 
June ... 62-9 | 61-1 
july 63°8 | 60-1 
Aug... il 40 304 42 64-2 | 58-7 
Sept. . 63-9 | 58-1 
Oct. .. §3°5 | 57-5 
Nov. . 7 75 | 225] 332 65 | 32-0 |37-0 >| 63-1 | 55-1 
Dec. 63-5 | 54°5 

Total 18§ | 61§ | 279§ | 294§} 191 131 | 32-0] 34-5} 61-7)||)!50-3 





t According to “ Fairplay.” 


§ Average for four quarters. | Average. 


It must be remembered that the industry has never been 
really prosperous since the war, during which its capacity 
was enlarged far beyond peace-time needs. Even in 1929 
only 54 per cent. of the shipbuilding berths and 76 per cent. 
of the workers in the industry were occupied. Rationalisa- 
tion, at first delayed, has made substantial progress in 
recent years. Excess capacity is being gradually reduced 
by National Shipbuilders Security, Ltd., a company formed 
three years ago for the purpose of eliminating redundant 
shipyards. According to an article contributed by Mr 
Norman M. Dewar to the Ivon and Coal Trades Review of 
January 26th, the total shipbuilding capacity of this 
country has been reduced by about 23 per cent. during the 
past three years. As the capacity of British commercial 
shipyards three years ago exceeded 3,000,000 tons per 
annum, and as the probable future demand is not expected 
to exceed half that tonnage, it would appear that a sub- 
stantial number of berths must be scrapped before the 
industry can once more be said to be efficiently organised. 


While National Shipbuilders Security, Ltd., has thus 
contributed to the rehabilitation of the industry, ship- 
builders themselves cannot be accused of letting the grass 
grow under their feet. They have not only maintained 
technical efficiency but have, by dint of research, increased 
efficiency in all directions. 


The expansion of activity in the past year has in a large 
measure been due to a substantial increase in naval orders. 
At the end of last year, no less than 50 naval vessels were 
under construction for the Admiralty in commercial yards 
and in the Royal dockyards. 


Measured by launching of mercantile vessels, the past 
year has been the poorest on record since 1888, when 
Lloyds Register Shipbuilding Returns was issued for the 
first time. 

MERCANTILE SHIPPING LAUNCHED 
(Thous. gross tons) 





Tons launched Output as Percentage 














British of 1909-13 
Period Per- 
centage . 
U.K. | Abroad | World British | Foreign | World 
a I I I ete 
Average —-- 
1909-13 ..... 1,522 967 2,489 61 100 100 100 
1922-25 ..... 1,050 1,087 2,137 49 69 112 86 
1926-29 ..... 1,208 1,155 2,363 51 79 119 95 
icpesscncesens 1,523 1,270 2,793 54-5 | 100 131 108 
Se Scbevnesenens 1,488 1,401 2,889 51 98 145 116 
a 468 1,149 1,617 29 31 119 65 
Tectesessent 191 529 720 26 12 55 29 
See enriensennens 131 348 479 27 9 35 19 
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Since launchings in any year depend upon orders placed 
in the previous year, the figures for 1933 do not reflect 
the improvement in the activity of the British shipbuilding 
industry. The situation of shipbuilding in foreign countries 
in the past year was no better than in the United Kingdom. 
The tonnage launched in the principal countries is shown 
in the next table :— 


MERCANTILE TONNAGE LAUNCHED ABROAD 
(Thous. gross tons) 


High record 

since 

1920 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Denmark ..........csseeee0 139 111 137 126 22 34 
France ......cccccccccccsece 211 82 101 103 89 34 
GeFMANY .......ssseeeeeeee 526 249 246 104 81 42 
OS eee 232 187 153 120 26 
SE ccchtetevbvnpeeniacnenn 220 71 88 165 47 17 
 seussingunesnnnnn 227 164 151 84 54 74 
SWEEN .......-ssseeeeeeees 132 107 132 113 43 61 
USS.A. (coast) ........066 995 101 214 202 144 11 


An indication of the extent of the expansion in com- 
mercial construction in this country is given by a com- 
arison of the mercantile tonnage under construction at the 
end of 1932 and 1933. It will be seen that the gross tonnage 
under construction in the United Kingdom rose from 225,000 
at the end of 1932 to 332,000 at the end of the past year. 
Although the latter figure is still only a fraction of the 
tonnage under construction in the years before 1930, it 
nevertheless represents an appreciable improvement, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that the tonnage under construction 
abroad showed a further substantial reduction during the 
past year. As a result, a proportion of the world’s tonnage 
under construction in this country rose from 29 per cent. 
at the end of 1932 to 44 per cent. at the end of the past 
year :— 

MERCANTILE TONNAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


(Thous. gross tons) 


End Year or 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
1,560 909 401 225 332 
253 218 104 80 22 
78 180 178 59 11 
167 174 164 102 91 
232 160 68 39 40 
105 108 52 21 25 
184 86 53 63 107 
98 146 95 59 65 
179 232 208 60 12 
3,111 2,326 1,404 766 757 





While there has thus been a slight improvement in the 
British shipbuilding industry, the developments of the 
world’s shipping in the past year gives less ground for 
satisfaction. The downward movement in international 
trade has fortunately been arrested in the past year, but 
the movement in the opposite direction has as yet scarcely 
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begun. As the table below shows, the tonnage engaged in 
— overseas trade has scarcely risen between 1932 and 


BRITISH SHIPPING 


Economist 














mm engaged in 
fads Geennens Trade Index of Casmgtopenent 
Year Freight 
tes 
Entered Cleared (1913= Shipping | Dock, etc., 
(With Cargo) (With Cargo) 100) Services Services 
Thousand Tons | Thousand Tons % % 
1913........ , i 100 a ‘a 
1926... 64,141 46,977 109-68* 20-5 30-0 
1927........ 60,59 63,500 109-64 16-0 24-3 
1928........ 60,336 64,444 98-8 16-2 30-5 
1929........ 62,701 68,680 96-8 17-7 30-7 
1930........ 63,716 65,853 79-1 25-0 35-5 
1931........ 60,275 58,340 79-46 33-4 39-6 
1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1952 | 1909] 1sa2| 1999| 1902] 199 
feaueny... 4,454 | 4,400 | 4,673 | 4,400 | 79-2] 78-9| 36-0] 36-6] 32-9] 35-7 
ebruary 4,834 4,034 | 4,224 | 4,089 | 78-2 | 74-2 | 34-4] 34-1] 33-1] 36-4 
March...... 4,397 4,764 | 4,392 | 4,432 | 78-4] 71-7| 33-3] 34-6] 34-1| 37-8 
April ...... 4610 4,639 | 4,609 | 4,205 | 78-8] 70-7 | 34-4| 34-1| 35-6| 36-3 
May ...... 065 5,234 | 4,422 | 4,785 | 75-6| 70-4] 33-2 | 33-6] 39-2| 33-9 
June ...... 5,411 | 5,315 | 4,830 | 4,849 | 71-6] 70-4| 32-3 | 32-1| 34-1] 32-4 
July ...... 5 5,495 | 5,008 | 4,819 | 68-9| 72-5| 32-8] 30-7 | 33-7] 29-9 
August..... 5,441 | 5,646 | 4,677 | 5,119 | 70-3] 70-0} 32-8 | 29-5] 36-4] 29-8 
September | 5,212 | 5,577 | 4,998 | 5,163 | 74-4| 72-1] 33-5] 29-9] 35-7| 30-4 
October. 5,182 | 5,429 | 4.565 | 4,763 | 75-1 | 72-3 | 36-2] 34-2] 34-9] 31-1 
November | 4,615 | 4,984 | 4,568 | 4,779 | 76-3} 73-5] 37-1| 35-0] 35-3| 31-2 
December | 4,813 | 4,906 | 4,474 4,240 78-3 | 75-5 | 36-6 | 34-0| 35-2] 31-3 
Total 59,369 60,428 | 55,441 56,087 75-4 | 72-7 | 34-4] 33-2] 35-0] 33-0 


* This figure, being based, in part, on averages from May to November, when no 
coal freights were obtainable, and homeward freights consequently at an “abmormal 
evel, is not comparable with the figures for preceding years. 


The Economist index of freight rates for December, 1933, 
was lower than a year ago, but shows a slight rise since 
June, 1933. The idle tonnage in this country, as recorded 
by the Chamber of Shipping, declined from 1,971,000 net 
tons on January 1, 1933, to 1,240,000 net tons at the 
beginning of 1934. This does not, however, imply a 
corresponding increase in the tonnage in commission, for 
a large proportion of the reduction is due to the breaking-up 
of old vessels :— 


TONNAGE LAID UP IN UNITED KINGDOM 


(Thousand tons net) 


Average, 
Laid up on: 1927-30 1931 1932 1933 1934 
355 1,331 1,630 1,971 1,240 
433 1,557 1,477 1,864 we 
554 1,694 1,833 1,959 
460 1,708 1,773 1,589 
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British shipowners, for many years the champions of 
Free Trade, have become so disheartened by the long 
duration of the depression and subsidised foreign com- 
petition that they have recently sought Government 
assistance as a means to alleviate their position. As 
the next table shows, the proportion of British imports 
and exports carried by foreign vessels has further increased 
in 1933 :— 


ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES 


Tons net entered (in thousands) :— annie: some ‘ 


1931 933 

SD atctphbbeeensbnsnecehuenesosessonereneseoseneneneced 3,183 2,960 2,947 

PRED -cncansoncvesvepesccvenrenenssvsoneosesopssnnenesonse 1,840 1,987 2,089 

Bi scecnvcponeworcneseonsnreesnerveveneneuceeonee 5,023 4,947 5,036 

III -icreccnsnscumeapenneneioosssopeorenen 63-4 60-0 58-6 
Tons net cleared (in thousands) :— 

British 2,904 2,820 


Foreign 1,716 1,816 


Total ) 4,620 4,636 
Percentage British ° 63-0 61-4 





As a Government subsidy can hardly prevent an increase 
in subsidies abroad, and as a large proportion of trade 
between foreign countries is still in the hands of British 
companies, the fortunes of both shipping and shipbuilding 
in this country must ultimately depend on competitive 
efficiency and a revival of international trade. 


BUILDING 


The following table gives a general idea of the progress 
of building activity since 1924 and during 1933 :— 


Value of Plans Approved by 
146 local authorities. 











(£'000) Percentage| Index of | Index of 
ane Building | Building 
ie emplo Costs* | Activityt 
- — Other , Total 
37,669 20,517 58,186 11-1 100 100 
45,358 21,089 66,447 9-7 100°5 116 
46,209 21,421 67,630 10-7 97-9 119 
39,889 24,393 64,282 10-2 95-7 116 
40,124 27,311 67,435 12-4 94-0 122 
44,260 28,834 73,094 13-3 91-2 131 
46,764 27,841 74,605 16-4 91-2 141} 
40,492 22,518 63,010 22-5 98-9 1235 
46, 19,366 66,254 29-2 85-9 1324 
62,308 21,373 83,681 24°6 83-0 173 
4,276 1,851 6,127 37-7 bs 174 
4,050 2,307 6,357 34-5 _— 154 
5,455 1,679 7,134 27-2 82-8 164 
4,974 1,275 6,249 29-1 o 148 
6,433 2,044 8,477 20-5 - 184 
5,121 2,022 7,143 19-9 83-1 170 
y 6,226 1,627 7,853 20-2 +. 174} 
August ... 3,939 1,200 5,139 19-0 one 197 
September 5,705 2,112 7,817 19-7 83-1 187 
October 5,186 1,795 6,981 19-8 * 163 
November 5,587 1,689 7,276 21-2 - 185 
December 5,356 1,772 7,128 25-9 83-0 188 


* The method of compilation of this Index and its limitations are explained in 
a note in the Economist of November 11, 1933. 

+ Corrected for seasonal fluctuations. Method of compilation explained in the 
Supplement to the Economist of October 21, 1933, on ‘‘ An Index of Business 
Activity.” 


The fall in building cost recorded in the above table, 
combined with increased constructional activity in many 
districts and industries, has resulted in a considerable 
improvement in the position of the industry during the 
past year. Wages have fallen fairly steadily since 1928 
and so have the prices of some building materials, but by 
no means all. Interest rates have also remained low 
throughout the year. It is for this reason that the 
Government, in its 1933 Housing (Finance) Act, abolished 
the Wheatley subsidy to local authorities for working-class 
houses, claiming that they could be let at an economic 
rent of 8s. 2d. (excluding rates); with the further fall in 
costs this rate should now be only 7s. 7d., according to the 
Builder. 

The improvement in employment in the building industry 
has been most noticeable in North-western, North- 
eastern and Midland districts, with the result that the 
proportion of insured persons out of work is now approxi- 
mately the same all over the country except in Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, where it is higher than the 
average 26 per cent. Employment in subsidiary industries 
has improved during the year, but was very slack at the 
beginning. As usual the employment of painters has 
fluctuated the most, varying from 51 per cent. in January 
to 13 in May and 36 in December. Employment among 
architects is estimated by the Builder to have increased 
by 50 per cent. between the end of 1932 and the end of 
1933. Unemployment in public works contracting re- 
mained very bad throughout the year, with an average 
out of work of 45 per cent. of the number insured. 
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The value of building plans passed by 146 local authorities 
covering a population of about 17 millions and excluding 
the L.C.C., has shown a welcome increase, being higher 
than in any previous year. The rise has, however, not been 
altogether general. In Scotland the value of plans passed, 
especially for dwelling-houses, is lower in each quarter of 
1933 than in the corresponding period of 1932, with the 
notable exception of plans of factories and workshops, 
In Wales and the South-western counties there has also 
been a fall, and over the year as a whole the value of plans 
for factories, workshops, shops, office premises, etc., has 
been lower in Yorkshire and the Northern counties than 
in 1932. 


CHEMICALS 


A record of developments in the British chemical trade 
in 1933, prepared for the Annual Trade Review of the 
Chamber of Commerce Journal, M.1.Chem.I., by J. L. 
Rosenbaum, M.Sc., is summarised below :— 


No reason for dissatisfaction is to be found in the record of 
the British chemical industry during the past year ; on the con- 
trary, the period has been one of steady expansion and con- 
solidation. The influence upon home industry of the new tariff 
regime of the United Kingdom has made itself felt in an 
increased general demand for the products of the chemical 
industry, whilst the export trade on the whole has been better 
than in 1932. The demand from the textile and engineering 
trades has been on a somewhat larger scale, whilst the paint 
and paper industries have maintained their position as sound 
markets. The fertiliser industry, also, has called for more 
chemicals, and the plastics industry, with its demand for 
formaldehyde, phenol, cresol, urea, etc., has continued its 
rapid rate of progress. 

In the oversea markets the sustained activity in the gold 
mining areas has meant the continued call for explosives and 
sodium cyanide, whilst the oil refining industries have main- 
tained their demand for miscellaneous chemical products. 
Inter-Imperial, trade continues steadily to expand with the help 
of the preferences accorded by the Ottawa agreements. 

The following figures show the bulk totals of foreign trade in 
chemicals during the past three years. The figures relate to 
manufactured chemical products, drugs, dyes and colours (raw 
materials and certain fertilisers, such as superphosphate, are 
not included). 


BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE IN CHEMICALS. 


1931 - 1933 
Imports of chemical products ...........0++6 13,841,670 9,600,602 9,815,405 
Exports of British chemical products...... 17,017,839 17,376,663 17,517,611 
Re-exports of chemical products ........... 1,133,983 554,416 1,171,780 


The British sulphuric acid industry has been operating at 
from 60-65 per cent. of its plant capacity during the year—a 
further improvement on 1931. Acid prices have remained 
stable during the period, despite the fluctuations in the values 
of American and Italian sulphur, and to a lesser extent, of 
other raw materials. The proportion of sulphuric acid made 
as a by-product in the calcination of zinc concentrates now 
represents about 10 per cent. of the total make, whilst spent 
oxide furnishes the raw material for an additional 20 per cent. 

The fertiliser season 1932-33 has been a comparatively good 
one with the consumption of ammonium sulphate in Great 
Britain and Ireland the highest recorded for the past ten years. 
Superphosphate consumption dropped slightly (by about 51,000 
tons), but the British makers increased their exports of this 
fertiliser, whilst imports declined considerably. Cyanamide, 
nitro-chalk potash fertilisers and mixed fertilisers have also had 
a relatively good year. 

In general heavy chemicals the year presents no outstanding 
features. The use of soda ash as a de-sulphuriser and general 
improving agent for cast iron continues to make progress, 
whilst the British industry for the manufacture of solid carbon 
dioxide is steadily consolidating its position. British manu- 
factured edible gelatine has appeared on the market in greater 
quantity. On the manufacturing side, some of the principal 
developments have been in the pigments field. British produc- 
ing capacity for lithopone and zinc oxide has been greatly 
increased. An important new plant was opened during the year 
for the manufacture of titanium white, whilst two factories for 
the production of pure zinc sulphide (a product with great 
possibilities to the paint and paper industries) are under erec- 
tion. Expansion is also planned in the near future of the 
British aluminium-sulphate making industry. 

The decision of the Government during the year to grant a 
scale of preferences on British coal oils has naturally given a 
pronounced impetus to the I.C.I. development at Billingham, 
the various projects engaged in the low temperature carbonisa- 
tion of coal and the recovery of liquid fuels from the gasworks 
and coke oven industries. Probably this will in the future 
stand out as the most striking development in the British 
chemical industry during the past twelve months. 

The market for coal tar products has been a distinctly patchy 
one during the year, but the close sees the whole position 
stronger, with the exception of coal tar pitch. The demand for 
creosote oil for fuel purposes continues to progress satisfac- 
torily. The call for road tar has been good with prospects for 
next season quite sound. 

The dyestuffs industry has continued to consolidate its posi- 
tion, and the year has closed with the introduction of a Bill to 
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make permanent certain of the features of the Dyestuffs Import 
Regulations Act. The system of prohibition on the importation 
of colours for which equivalents are made here will be con- 
tinued, but where no equivalents are available importation will 
be permitted duty-free. The new Bill also proposes machinery 
for the impartial hearing of complaints as to prices, supplies, 
or quality of colours brought by importers or users. 


So far as home manufactured pharmaceutical products are 
concerned the markets, with the exception of those referred to, 
have been stable enough except where the prices of imported 
raw material play an important part in the final cost. Iodine 
products in particular have had a disturbed year with the 
change over in the valuation of crude iodine from the dollar 
basis to the sterling basis and finally with the institution of 
free selling for Chilean crude iodine. 


The British chemical engineering industry had a year of 
steady progress to its credit. Considerable adyances have been 
made in chemical stoneware, whilst the introduction of lead 
alloyed with a small quantity of tellurium represents a notable 
advance. In the manufacture of large hollow forgings for high 
pressure plant the British engineer has now little to learn from 
Continental competitors, whilst the year has closed with the 
announcement of the impending manufacture in Scotland of the 
glass-lined plant used largely in many branches of the foodstuffs 
and pharmaceutical industries. 


Fertilisers.—World production and consumption of nitrogen 
fertilisers, as recorded by the British Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation, Ltd., showed a substantial improvement during 
the year ended June 30, 1933. The improvement is the more 
striking since it has taken place in face of an increase in the 
price of nitrogen fertilisers following the agreement on selling 
policy reached by the principal European producers and the 
Chilean industry in July, 1932. Total production of all forms 
of nitrogen during the year ended June 30, 1933, showed an 
increase of 5 per cent. on the previous year. ‘The rise in total 
consumption was even more pronounced and amounted to 
nearly 13 percent. The increase in consumption has been most 
pronounced in the case of Japan, the United States and Spain ; 
the Dutch East Indies and Egypt recorded the largest decrease. 
Despite the appreciable improvement in the demand for 
nitrogen fertilisers, productive capacity remains substantially 
in excess of demand. According to the British Sulphate of 
Ammonia Federation the annual nitrogen producing capacity 
of the world, exclusive of Chile, is in the neighbourhood of 
3,460,000 metric tons. During the past year the industry 
operated at an average of only about 46 per cent. of capacity. 
The profit-earning power of synthetic producers has, however, 





been restored to some extent by the Marketing Agreements, and 
the accumulation of stocks has been effectively checked in the 
past year. 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF PURE NITROGEN 
(Years ended June 30th. In Metric Tons.) 

















| 1928-29 | 1929-30 | 1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1932-33 
PRODUCTION. 
Sulphateof ammonia :— 
By-product ............ 376,000 424,440 359,594 301,655 266,703 
Synthetic ............... 485,000 442,100 349,087 522,207 574,105 
861,000 866,540 708,681 823,862 840,808 
Cyanamide ............066 192,000 | 263, 200,932 | 134,604 171,713 
Nitrate of lime ......... 136,000 | 130,500 | 110,585 78,939 | 111,163 
Other forms of nitro- 
gen :—* 
Synthetic ............... 383,000 427,300 393,150 347,842 442,168 
By-product ............ 51,000 51,400 30,940 29,970 28,370 
Chilean nitrate ......... 90,000 464,000 250,000 170,000 70,800 
Total production ... | 2,113,000 | 2,203,540 | 1,694,288 | 1,585,217 | 1,665,022 
CONSUMPTION, 
Manufactured nitrogen 1,452,630 | 1,586,904 | 1,377,005 | 1,417,126 | 1,624,209 
Chilean nitrate ......... 419,450 363,893 244,300 138,208 129,254 


Total consumption | 1,872,080 | 1,950,797 | 1,621,305 | 1,555,334 | 1,753,463 
Estimated agricultural 
consumption ......... 





1,670,000 | 1,750,000 | 1,455 000 | 1,412,000 | 1,597,000 





* Including nitrogen products used for industrial purposes (except Chilean 
nitrate) and ammonia in mixed fertilisers, 


All forms of nitrogen, with the exception of Chilean nitrate, 
recorded an increase in both production and consumption dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1933. On the other hand? the 
Chilean industry lost further ground during the past year 
owing to the relatively high cost to the consumer of Chilean 
saltpetre. Further, despite a sharp curtailment in the produc- 
tion of Chilean nitrate in the past year, unsold stocks at the 
end of June, 1933, still amounted to the equivalent of 365,000 
tons of nitrogen, or nearly three years’ consumption at the 
present level of demand. 


THE COTTON TRADE 
The world’s cotton textile industry has experienced a 
definite, if modest, revival during the past year. An 
indication of the extent and geographical distribution of 
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recovery is given by the following table of mill consumption 
compiled by the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations :— 


Wor_p ConsuMPTION OF Raw CoTToN 
(Thous. running bales, excluding linters) 























Season ended United |,. Other United : Other , 

july 31 Kingdom nna States Asia | Countries World 
ED scksbnsnneoben 2,904 8,056 6,771 6,591 1,219 25,541 
RD becccascecs cou 2,800 8,112 7,023 6,720 1,217 25,872 
a 2,465 7,889 6,052 7,713 1,082 25,201 
IMD ......sceseneee 1,964 6,861 5,239 7,407 1,010 22,481 
SE stersnmnpowvit 2,386 6,280 4,844 7,723 1,086 22,319 
BD bi siccsosseunt 2,248 6,675 6.109 8,136 1,184 24,352 





_ The increase in consumption has been most pronounced 
in the United States. Among the geographical regions, 
shown separately, the United Kingdom is alone in showing 
— in consumption during the year ended July 31, 
_ While the trading results of the British cotton textile 
industry during the season ended July 31, 1933, compare 
unfavourably with the previous season, there has been an 
appreciable improvement in the activity of the industry 
in the second half of 1933. The proportion of unemployed 
workers in the industry decreased from 23-3 per cent. 
in July, 1933, to 19-7 per cent. in December. The propor- 
tion of spinning spindles in full production increased from 
75 per cent. to 86 per cent. during the same period. The 
Empoovement has, however, been chiefly internal, for little 
headway was made in sales abroad. The failure of exports 
to expand is due chiefly to the intensification of Japanese 
competition. The rise of Japan as an exporter of cotton 
goods is explained by a combination of three factors : 
high efficiency of production and marketing, cheap labour 
and a depreciated exchange. 

The principal developments in the British cotton industry 
are summarised below :— 


British CotToN TRADE STATISTICS 


Exports 


4 Imports Prices— Unem- 
2 | of Raw Middling ploy- a 
Cotton Yarn Piece Goods American ment , 
Thousand Million Million Sq. Per Lb. Per Week 
Centals Lbs. Yds. d, % s. d. 
1913 19,167 210-1 *7,057-3 7°27 1-7¢ 20 5 
1925 18,912 189-5 4,433-7 12-72 8-3 a36 11h 
1926 17,371 168-5 3,834-3 9-30 18-0 a34 10 
1927 15,483 200-4 4,116-9 9-38 9-0 a35 
1928 15,076 169-2 3,866-5 10-95 12-0 a34 6 
1929 15,398 166-6 3,671-6 10-33 13-2 a34 6 
1930 12,130 137-0 2,406-7 7°46 37:1 a3l 34 
1931 10,906 133-5 1,716-3 38-4 a33 8k 


1 ove ° 
| 1900 193 | 1902 || 1932 | 1933 1 s22r| 15304100] 209 1932 | 1933 


Jan. | 1,165) 1,168) 


i 16-4) 10-6) 179-9) 197-3) 5-43] 5-24/28-2/23-9]33 2 |30 11 
Feb. 880} 1,016) 13-4] 11-9] 180-5) 194-6] 5-65] 5-02/26-0/24-4/33 2 131 2} 
Mar. | 1,445] 1,064) 13-9] 12-8] 202-6] 209-9] 5-35] 4-90/23-4/26-0/33 83/31 0} 
April | 1,003] 681] 13-9] 9-3] 199-3] 171-2] 4-89] 5-18/24-9)/28-0/33 30 53 
May 997) 952) 12-7) 10-9) 201-0) 168-7] 4-54) 5-83/33-4/26-4]32 63/31 4% 
June | 925) 1,173] 10-2] 10-6] 184-8] 141-6] 4-29) 6-26/32-3/25-1132 8/31 43 
July 683] 1,331] 9-5] 10-4) 198-3) 154-7] 4°67] 6-54/33-0/26-3/32 3 |31 6 
Aug. | 956) 1,134) 9-1) 11-0] 180-9) 149-0] 5-66) 6-31/35-6/25-4/31 6 31 54 
Sept. | 724) 1,025] 10-0) 11-7] 177-4) 163-0) 6-23] 5-34/34-8/23-1/31 5}/31 7} 
Oct. 775) 1,087) 10-9) 12-3) 138-4] 155-6] 5-66] 5-44/25-7|21-6/32 10 |31 93 
Nov. | 1,446] 1,641] 9-9) 12-7] 159-2] 170-5] 5-48] 5-48|24-3/20-4/31 7 |32 0 
Dec. | 1,513] 1,675] 11-7] 11-1] 195-8] 155-5] 5-15] 5-21]/23-3]19-7/3) 7 131 9 


ae | — | --- — |] —— |] — —_ ] ———_ — | ———__] — — — | ——-] ——__] —_—-—__]—__ _ —- 


Total 12522713067 141-6 135+3}2198-0'2031 -6 5-25] 5-56/28-7/24-2/32 63/31 43 


* Million linear yards. + Beginning of each month, a End of year; 
Trade Union figure : other figures are Unemployment Insurance returns, 
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As regards the internal organisation of the British cotton 
textile industry, a slight but definite advance has been 
made towards an increase of efficiency. For example, 
spinners have concluded arrangements which provide for 
the control of prices and the prevention of price-cutting. 
Another development in the spinning section has been a 
tendency towards amalgamation of mills. In the weaving 
section the agreement between employers and trade unions, 
providing for the operation of more looms per weaver, 
came into operation during the past year. 

The relationship between raw cotton, yarn and cloth 
prices is shown in the next table :— 


Raw Cotton, YARN AND CLOTH PRICES 


(Average of weekly quotations) 











i . 39-in 

. Cotton American Egyptian gh md 
xia, | sation, | Gora | Yam” | Yam | shitune: 
July Bist Aterican | Sakellaridis | 32's Twist, | 60's Twist, 16° by 12 
nee a Egyptian Per lb. Per Ib. 8} tbs , 

d. d. \ d. s. d. 

11-17 19-39 16-48 29-33 14 2 

10-52 18-14 15-71 27-37 13 10 

9-09 14-52 13-60 23-10 12 9 

5-71 9-04 9-52 16-79 10 4 

BOBR...ccosee 4-81 6-78 8-51 14-58 9 6 

1933........ 5-62 7°79 9-26 15-01 9 5 








| 1932 | 1999 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1999 | 1932 





1933 | 1932 | 1933 


d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. s. d.j] s. d. 
Jan 5-43 | 5-24 | 7-21 | 7°39 | 9-12 | 8-91 | 15-25] 14-66] 9 93/9 Of 
Feb 5-65 | 4:96 | 7-47 | 7:08 | 9-16 | 8-53 | 15-19] 13-75] 9 103] 8 104 
Mar...... 5-35 | 5-03 | 7-28 | 7-06 | 9-12 | 8-47 | 14-90] 13-85]10 1/)8 8 
Apr. .... | 4°89 | 5-30 | 6-60 | 7-37 | 8-50 | 8-63 | 14-06] 14-19] 9 73] 8 7} 
May 4-54 | 6-06 | 6-05 | 8-10 | 8-09 | 9-40 | 13-56] 15-05] 9 43,9 1 
June . 4:29 | 6-30 | 5-93 | 8-39 | 7-08 | 9-69 | 13-02] 15-81] 8 1 9 
July .. 4-67 | 6-34 | 6-79 | 8-42 | 8-19 | 9-78 | 13-69] 16-13) 8 9 
Aug. . 5-66 | 5-84 | 7-96 | 7°84 | 9-17 | 9-53 | 14-65] 15-83] 9 9 3 
Sept. . 6-23 | 5-47 | 8-89 | 7-29 |10-37 | 9-13 | 16-25] 15-63|10 23/9 2 
Oct. .. 5-66 | 5-46 | 8-12 | 7-10 | 9-62 | 9-22 | 15-44] 16-06/10 0 | 9 23 
Nov. . 5-48 | 5-23 | 7-65 | 7-03 | 9-47 | 9-30 | 15-50] 16-40) 9 113) 9 4 
Dec. .. 5-15 | 5-28 | 7-03 | 7-30 | 9-03 | 9-38 | 14-87] 16-50] 9 9 4 





A description of developments in the spinning and manu- 
facturing branches of the industry is provided by the 
following extract from Mr. I’. W. Tattersall’s Cotton Trade 
Review for December, 1933 :— 


It is estimated that from the middle of the summer to the 
end of the year output in the mills using American cotton 
increased from 65 to 80 per cent. of capacity, whilst in the 
Egyptian branch production during the same period increased 
from 70 per cent. to 90 per cent. of capacity. 

Total exports of yarn were smaller than in 1932. This was 
chiefly due to smaller takings by China, Holland and India, 
but there was a slight improvement in the exports to South 
America, certain minor Continental markets and Germany. 

Manufacturers of piece goods experienced another un- 
satisfactory year. Export demand was limited, and the 
smaller shipments reflect the unsatisfactory conditions in 
the weaving branch as a whole. In all sections there was 
severe competition for the orders available, with the result 
that it was difficult for makers to prevent serious losses. 
Practically in all descriptions producers felt to an in- 
creasing extent the competition of Japan. 

Indian demand was very irregular. In June the Indian 
Government decided to increase the duties on non-British 
goods from 50 to 75 per cent., and owing to the tariff 
for Lancashire remaining at 25 per cent. the preference was 
of some benefit, but the trade agreement between India and 
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Japan provides for a reduction in the tariff on Japanese 
goods to 50 per cent. It is true that Japan’s trade with 
India will in future be limited to 400,000,000 square yards of 
cloth a year, whereas her exports recently have been on the 
basis of 600,000,000 square yards per annum. It is held 
that some arrangement should have been made with regard 
to artificial silk goods as it is feared that Japan, having 
lost part of her trade in cotton cloth, will now flood India 
with cheap rayon goods. 

The home trade had a relatively good year. The long 
spell of warm weather resulted in a good demand for all 
classes of light fabrics and fancy cloths for ladies’ dress 
wear, etc. The larger turnover enabled the wholesale and 
retail establishments to clear their stocks. 

Production in the weaving towns of Lancashire was 
very irregular. In the autumn output increased slightly 
and it was estimated that production at the end of the year 
was equal to about 75 per cent. of capacity. 


WOOL 


The past year has witnessed a substantial recovery in the 
world’s wool textile industry. While there are no figures 
of the development of the production of woollen and worsted 
goods in the principal countries, retained imports of raw 
wool, as shown in the table below, give an indication of the 
extent of the expansion in the activity of the wool textile 
industry in the principal countries :— 


RETAINED IMPORTS OF RAW WOOL 
(In millions of Ibs.) 




















Jan.-Dee|Jan.-Now. Jan.-Nov.} Jan.—Dec.| Jan.-Nov.} Jan.—Oct.| Jan.-Nov. 
1932...] 600 409 51 303 «| «179 142 76 
1933... 601 509 159 335 206 174 64 

















The sharp increase in the retained imports of France, the 
United States and Japan is particularly striking, and leaves 
no doubt as to one of the principal causes of the sharp rise 
in raw wool prices. The steady increase of Japanese 
imports suggests that she is about to develop the manu- 
facture of woollen goods at the same rate as she has ex- 
panded her cotton industry. In fact, Japanese exports of 
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wool tissues increased from 3,941,000 square yards during 
the first eleven months of 1932 to 9,407,000 square yards 
during the corresponding period of 1933. 

The proportion of unemployed workers in the British 
wool textile industry declined from 19-0 per cent. in 
December, 1932, to 9-2 per cent. in the corresponding 
month of 1933. The index of employment in the worsted 
section, compiled by the Imperial Economic Committee, 
rose from 88-2 (January, 1926 = 100) in December, 1932, 
to 92-5 in December, 1933. The figures for the woollen 
and carpet branches rose from 84-9 to 92-5, and from 
112-4 to 122-8, respectively. 

The development of the British wool textile industry 1 is 
summarised in the table below :— 


BriTIsH Woo. TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Imports Earnings 


Exports Unem- 








Pri f om (Minist y of 
a non Laheur 
Year ee ale ; ‘igures) 
Sheep s& Woollen Worsted — — Woollen 
Wi : ‘Tissues ‘Tissues Pea WwW aed Trade 
- orsted) | per Week 
Thou. Thou. Sq. | Thou. Sq. 
Centals Yds. Yds. s. d. % s. d. 
1913... 21,743 105,884a 62,490a 2 1 “a ala 
1925... 7,291 130,295 47,206 4 8 14-6 41 2T 
1926... 8,157 120,832 43,136 3.9 15-8 41 4f 
1927... 8,220 130,914 39,980 311 8-8 41 6ft 
1928... 7,793 128,339 42,111 3 10} 11-7 41 O}$+ 
1929... 8,139 108,185 47,281 3 2 13-9 40 63t 
1930... 7,823 79,042 34,712 2 0 24-0 36 103T 
1931... | 8,483 56,331 29/746 1 8} 28-3 36 Ot 
| 1932| 1999 1932 | 1833 1802| 993 192 1933 [1992 1939 1932 | 1933 
s. d. js. d.| % 1% 15s. d 4s. d. 
Jan. 1,031| 1,050) 5,403) 5,488] 3,069] 2,897/1 10 |1 7 {17°5/20-9|35 94/32 10 
Feb. 886) 1,024] 4,773) 5,162) 2,799] 3,325/1 10 |1 6 |16-8/19-7/35 74/34 at 
March | 1,220] 1,328) 4,321) 5,235] 2,234] 2,652|/1 8 |1 54)15-3/18-7/36 1 |34 10 
April 1,008] 1,115) 4,061] 3,684] 2,198) 1,861/1 6 |1 6 |18-0)18-8]/35 29/35 5 
May 1,167) 1,129} 3,655) 4,071) 1,983) 2,045]1 5 |1 8}/25-5)/15-0)/36 1 |36 1 
June 804| 649] 4,082| 4,340} 2,246/ 2,287)1 5 {1 11 |27-0)14-2/32 af 36 if 
July 412] 512) 5,134] 5,593] 2,485) 3,319]1 6/2 1$)27-2/13-0/32 103/36 5 
August 306} 461) 5,319) 6,742] 2,878] 3,748)1 7 |2 3 |27-4/12-5)32 94/35 10 
Sept. | 337] 258| 4,237] 5,683| 2,067/2,893|1 73/2 3}/21-4|10-1134 6 |36 10% 
Oct. 385] 452) 4,221) 5,152] 1,721) 2,469)1 7 |2 3 |17-2| 8-8/36 3 {37 st 
Nov. 666| 627 3,708 5,189] 1,814] 2,730}1 7 |2 4 |17-5| 9-2)35 0 |37 6 
Dec. 986; 931 4,624 5,066 2,803] 2,708}1 7 |2 5 |19-0| 9-2/34 43/36 103 
Total | 9,208) 9,536/53537|61405|28297/32934| 1 94135 11 


7}\1 114/20-8 14-2134 


* Queensland scoured, super combing. { End of year. a Thousand linear yards, 
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The sharp advance in the price of raw wool has led to the 


marking-up of quotations for tops and yarns. The quota- 
tions shown below are taken from the annual review of the 
Weekly Wool Chart :— 


AVERAGE PRICES OF TOPS 





In pence per Ib. J Sept.17, June, Dec. 29, Mar. 16, Dec. 27, 
1 1931 1932 1932 1933 1933 
> d. d. d. d. d. 
33 22 22 24 23 40 
32 20 223 21 38 
31 19 22 21 37 
26} 153 17 20 19 31 
24 144 1 18 17 27 
11 11 . ‘ : 
17 94 
16 ) at at 7 11} 
AVERAGE PRICES OF YARNS 
July, Dec. 28, June 23, Dec. 28, Apr.13, Dec. 27, 
Per Ib. 1914 1931 1932 1932 1933 1933 
s. d. s d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
1/16’s super...........00+- 1 7 12 1 Of #1 1 «2 OF 1 4 
2/16’s worsted, med. 
(44’s carded) .......... 1 8 1 3} 1 1 1 ib 11 1 42 
2/24’s_ worsted, low 
(40's crossbred) ...... 1 8 1 5 12 1 23 1 2 17 
2/32's worsted, med 
(46’s/48's)............... 1 10 19 1 6) 17 1 6} 1 11 
2/40's (56's super) ...... 2 104 26 22 2 3 2 3 211 
2/48’s botany (64’s) .... 3 3 3 3 29 3 0 3 0 4 


The following extract from the annual review of the 
Weekly Wool Chart provides a description of the develop- 
ments in the British wool textile industry during the past 
year :— 


The 20 per cent. import duty on manufactured goods and 
10 per cent. on yarns continued to be effective and imports were 
unimportant, so that British spinners and manufacturers had 
the home market almost to themselves. Their position was 
strengthened by high quality, artistic design, wide ranges of 
attractive patterns, and low prices. It was proved up to the 
hilt that British skill and enterprise were equal to the task of 
satisfying the requirements of the most fastidious buyers—in 
fact, appreciable quantities of British fabrics were sent to France 
to be made up by Paris houses. All sections shared in the im- 
provement—fine worsted dress goods and light-weight tweeds 
for women, good medium quality suitings and heavy over- 
coatings for men and flannels in an increasing variety of shades. 
Owing to the obstacles in the way of export trade, the fine 
worsted men’s wear section did not benefit to the same extent 
as others, but the industry as a whole throughout the West 
Riding was so active that in the closing months there was a 
shortage of skilled weavers. 

In addition to the expansion in the current retail demand 
which made itself felt in the last quarter of the year, a general 
stock replenishment took place. An increasing export trade 
in tops helped to accelerate machinery activity in the combing 
section, whilst the spurt of activity in the United States found 
manufacturers bare of stocks. It is difficult to estimate to 
what degree the general improvement in the demand for wool 
goods was due respectively to stock replenishment and to con- 
sumers’ demand. Although there was some progress made 
with export trade in fully-manufactured goods as compared 
with the previous year, the total volume was only a fraction 
of what it was a few years ago; but the increase in machinery 
activity which commenced in April was accelerated and fully 
maintained to the end of the year. 

There were fewer complaints about working without profits, 
or even at a loss, because the evil of cut-throat competition, 
especially in the spinning section, was modified if not entirely 
removed by the only effective method which appeared to be 
practicable, namely, by an improvement in trade. At no time 
during the advance were spinners able to make the full replace- 
ment cost on the basis of the current price of wool and tops, 
but they were usually operating on supplies bought at an 
earlier stage of the advance, and were invariably able to sell at 
a profit on the basis of an average price well below the highest 
point of the rise in raw material. The fact that the organisa- 
tion of the wool-combing section was virtually complete enabled 
a scheme of rationalisation to be carried into effect in the early 
part of the year. The Woolcombers’ Mutual Association, Ltd., 
was formed, representing about 90 per cent. of the total pro- 
ductive capacity of this section, to acquire plant and machinery 
of outside firms, and it quickly acquired the largest of the un- 
affiliated competitors. These developments also coincided with 
an increase in combing charges. Efforts to introduce some plan 
to modify the serious price-cutting in the spinning section did 
not yield practical results; but later on, when spindles were 
well employed, the need for such action was greatly minimised. 
There was also much difficulty in the piece-dyeing section on 
account of excessive competition, and there were many meetings 
with a view to finding a solution. One peculiarity of the trade 
improvement was that piece dyers did not benefit to the same 
extent as other sections, probably because of the unusually 
large proportion of yarn-dyed goods in the total turnover. 
Taking the year as a whole, and particularly the nine months 
from April onwards, it can be described as a period of better 
margins, and business was certainly more profitable than it had 
been for a long time. 


RAYON 


The past year has witnessed a rapid expansion of the 
rayon industry in the principal countries, and there has 
been a material increase in world consumption. In the 
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United Kingdom, and in most of the other leading countries, 
rapid progress is being made in improving the efficiency 
of the industry. Not only has production been speeded 
up, and various processes simplified or eliminated, but 
greater regularity has been imparted to rayon yarns, 
which materially improves their quality and application 
to manufactured goods. At the same time there has been 
a movement towards lower prices which is a direct conse- 
quence of improved efficiency. In this country the leading 
producing concern has adopted the policy of passing on 
to the consuming industries any reduction in costs. As 
a result, the competitive position of rayon in relation to 
the older textile fibres has been considerably strengthened. 
In the past rayon has stimulated the demand for silk, and 
its use in conjunction with cotton and wool has probably 
brought about an increase in the demand for these fibres. 
To-day rayon is in direct competition with both cotton 
and wool in the knitting industries, but it is still benefiting 
the older textile fibres in various directions. In fact, the 
extent to which rayon is reducing or increasing demand 
for cotton, wool and silk does not lend itself to measure- 
ment. 


The United States, where a very substantial proportion 
of the output is controlled by Courtaulds, retained her 
position as the leading producing. country, and, as the 
table below shows, recorded an appreciable increase in 
production in 1933 :— 


WoRLD PRODUCTION OF RAYON 











(In 1,000 Ibs.) 
Country | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 1929 
United States ......... 172,105 131,085 140,800 115,000 122,375 
ON ee 89,925 64,395 46,750 ¢ 30,800 
United Kingdom ...... 84,080 72,510 54,570 48,870 56,900 
ST Ca cienk eehwewasaues 82,040 70,145 76,120 59,700 71,150 
TT Y 64,680 55,000 57,880 55,000 
CD dpescenai 57,200 47,255 36,365 39,160 37,005 
Netherlands ... 23,650 19,405 19,800 15,840 17,050 
Switzerland...... = 10,560 11,055 9,900 , 12,255 
Belgium ........0..2:0006 9,605 9,780 10,395 10,450 14,520 
SER <cinsebnnienepeiees 7,610 7,120 5,565 e 4,235 
SN Gbichsissckerceemans 20,495 21,145 15,525 15,555 19,450 
en 625,470 518,575 470,790 410,225 440,740 
Of which— 
REED: cinstascuuorews 542,675 454,245 420,740 357,500 386,125 
BIRR | oscveccvennoses 53,880 42,760 34,385 28,105 25,170 
RRND: scecncntonsmenseus 22,910 15,465 11,880 16,040 18,215 
Collodion ............ 6,005 6,105 3,785 8,580 11,230 


There has been a significant increase in Japanese pro- 
duction last year. japan’s capacity for producing cheap 
rayon yarns is substantial, and, as a result of low labour 
and distributive costs, her share of the international trade 
in cheap all-rayon fabrics has been increasing. Japanese 
rayon piece-goods have rapidly gained ground in the 
markets of the East, where rayon goods are competing with 
cotton. 

Production in the United Kingdom has gone ahead very 
rapidly during 1933. Almost the entire increase in pro- 
duction has been absorbed by the home market, and there 
has been very little change in export business in either 
yarns or fabrics. That our leading producing company 
has abundant confidence in the immediate and ultimate 
future of rayon has been shown by its decision, announced 
in January, 1934? to increase productive capacity by 
30 per cent. and to reduce viscose yarn prices by about 
3d. per Ib. The expansion of productive capacity does not 
necessitate much additional building, .for the adoption of 
simplified processing methods has made available part of 
the space at existing factories. Rayon prices in this 
country have already been reduced. At the present level 
of prices cheap yarns in processed form compete effectively 
with cotton. In the United Kingdom, however, effective 
competition is severely handicapped by the high level of 
excise duties on rayon. 

A feature of 1933 has been the importance of acetate 
rayon in this country and in the United States. This 
type of yarn has always been found particularly useful for 
the finer types of dress goods, but its relatively high price 
retarded the growth of consumption in other countries. 
The consumption of rayon yarn by the dress goods trade 
has been especially good during the closing months of 
1933, and this had a very favourable influence upon the 
demand for acetate qualities. There has been a marked 
shortage of this type of rayon, and at the beginning of 1934 
acetate prices were appreciably higher than those for 
viscose. There is likely to be increasing competition 
between acetate and the finer filament types of viscose, 


_ whose prices are now very little above those for the 


standard grades. Cuprammonium consumption has im- 
proved with the general increase in rayon demand, and 1s 
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prominent in Germany, where it originally became popular. 
The one British firm producing this type of rayon has also 
made headway with its yarns in the underwear trade. 


Conditions on the Continent of Europe have been some- 
what better than in recent years, but those countries, 
notably Italy and Holland, which have built up their 
industries on a yarn export business are finding competition 
from cheap Japanese fabrics a serious menace. The 
Cartel system with market quotas continues to be a feature 
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of the industries in Europe. German producing companies 
are working in harmony, though agitation to limit the 
import trade, in which Italy, Holland, France and Belgium 
participate on a quota basis, has been prominent since 
the advent of the Nazi régime. The Italian companies 
are working together on a quota basis for both the home and 
export markets. A similar arrangement is now in force 
in France, where the export quota system has recently 
been adopted. The Belgian industry is now almost 
entirely controlled by one big combine. 


D.—RETAIL TRADE 


RETAIL TRADE 


The only statistical information available with regard 
to the fluctuation of retail turnover in Great Britain is 
compiled by the joint efforts of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Retail Distributors and the Bank of England. 
These figures are published m the Board of Trade Journal 
in the form of percentage changes in the current month’s 
turnover as compared with that of the corresponding 
month of the previous year. The sample covered by these 
returns has been much enlarged since they were first 
published and is estimated to represent at least 15 per 
cent. of the total retail turnover of the country. It is 
probably representative both as regards the categories of 
goods coming into consumption and also as regards 
geographical distribution. But it is in the nature of a 
voluntary initiative of this kind that the contributors 
tend to be the largest or best organised units in the industry. 
The department stores, multiple shops and co-operative 
societies are very well represented, while those smaller 
units which enjoy the benefit of a vigorous trade association 
are included in creditable proportions. The great mass of 
= and unorganised retail outlets is scarcely represented 
at all. 

The possibility cannot therefore be overlooked that the 
larger units may be trading progressively more (or less) 
successfully than the 700,000 small units which to-day 
probably handle roughly half of the annual sales of the 
country. In drawing conclusions as to the general move- 
ment of retail turnover this consideration might affect 
the degree but hardly the direction of the fluctuations 
ae by the sample in comparisons at twelve-monthly 
intervals, 







HROUGH its 


clients at 






The BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED 


world-wide connections 
° agencies the Bank is able to offer to its 
home and 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the financing of 
every form of foreign trade, and also to provide 
up-to-date credit reports and information as to inter- 
national business conditions. Correspondence invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET, Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C.3 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


Inland : “SAESREVO, PHONE, LONDON ” 
TELEPHONE No. MANSION HousE 7842 


The percentage changes in the aggregate value of retail 
turnover in the first eleven months of the year ending 
January 31, 1934, are given in the following table together 
with changes in the value of stocks at cost :— 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES ON THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD 
A YEAR AGO 


Value of Sales (at Selling) Value of Stocks 
— Year to date (at Cost) 
% % % 

1933—February — 3-4 — 3-4 — 8-1 
March ...... — 2-9 — 3-1 — 7:4 
April Nil — 2:1 — 6-4 
May ......... — 0-2 — 16 — 5-7 
June ...... — 3-6 — 2:0 — 5:5 
July ......... — 1-2 — 19 — 4:5 
A t + 0-2 — 16 — 3-6 
September — 1-7 — 1-6 — 1:7 
October + 0-6 — 1°4 — 0:6 
November + 2-8 — 0-9 — 0-6 
December + 4:1 — 0-3 — 1:9 


The figure +0-2 per cent. for August, 1933, in the first 
column was the first increase recorded in this series since 
the beginning of 1930. From the second column of this 
table it will be seen that the decline in the value of turnover 
was brought to an end during the year, increases during 
the latter months practically offsetting the decreases 
earlier in the year. Although there has as yet been no 
corresponding increase in stocks, the rate of reduction 
declined steadily until December, which was probably 
affected by end of year sales. Approximately one half of 


the turnover consists of ‘‘ food and perishables ” and the 
value of sales in this category during the eleven months 
was 1-8 per cent. smaller than in the same period of 1932. 
All other categories of merchandise together increased by 
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1-3 per cent. during the same period, the principal changes decline in men’s and boys’ wear was least and ceased in 
being :— April, 1932, while boot and shoe sales appear to have 
Increases: Hardware (+8-5 per cent.), fancy goods recovered at about the same time. The sales of women’s 
(4-3-5 per cent.), men’s and boys’ wear (+3-1 per cent.), wear, on the other hand, did not recover until well into 
furniture (+ 2-9 per cent.), women’s wear (-+1-4 per cent.), the summer of 1933. The statistics of the retail sales of 
boots and shoes (+0-2 per cent.). new private motor cars suggest that the turning point as 
Decreases: Sports and travelling (—1-4 per cent.), regards the number of new Cars sold was in August, 1932, 
piece-goods (—0Q-2 per cent.). and as regards their value in October, 1932. — 
. . ee Another feature of interest is the improvement in the 
Turning to geographical divisions, London (West-End) Pe a, 
shows the largest increase in total sales during the eleven — — dl — - = has —_ —— 
months (-+-1-9 per cent.) followed by the South of England oo pee years. these rates, cutamed by 
(+-0-4 per cent.) and London (Suburban) (--0-1 per cent.). dividing the total sales (at selling) into the average stocks 
Sales in Scotland declined by 0-7 per cent. and in Wales (at cost) for all classes of goods, are as follows for recent 
and the North of England by 1-8 per cent. Even these Y€4" -— ; 
depressed areas, however, showed marked improvement January 31 is ~~ 
during the latter months of the year. The general picture January 31,1932 oe B53 
emerging from these figures is clear enough. The improve- eer ornare maanomsennanete oa 
ment in general business indices, the restoration of pur- Th int f his ee ey i ‘ods of fall; 
chasing power following the reduction of unemployment, _ d a ~. a sage over oe of falling 
and the comparative firmness of prices have been trans- ®9¢ Tsing a il a at diaatatien a & steady 
lated into a greater volume and value of retail sales during provement in the efhciency of distributive operations. 
1933. The extent of depression in the trade of British depart- End 
It is, however, possible to follow a little more closely ment stores has been less, and the date of its recovery was End 
the sequence of events if the sample covered by the I.A.R.D. earlier than in that of foreign stores for which comparable End 
index number of department store sales does not differ information is available. The following table gives an} gad 
widely from general retail experience. ‘This index number ne ae of store sales at significant points | End 
is based on twelve months moving totals of the money '™ the present trade cycle. ~ 
value of sales, and refers only to the figures of a comparable INDICES OF VALUE OF SALES - 
sample of department stores. The index which is based a , a : 
on the twelve months ending January, 1931 = 100 had = a sera aces il 7 
fallen steadily by January, 1932, to 95-9; by July, 1932, Britain States Clothing Furniture . 
to 92-7; and by January, 1933, to 90-4. The lowest point ina sensenene -. tee bee = =s ane i 
reached was 90-0 in April, 1933, since when it had risen August, 198) ence 98-4 9-8 96-6 M1 92-5 ; v2 
without interruption to 92-0 in November, 1933. It November, 1932. ...... Os 2 _. oo = +: ” 
appears from this index that the month of November, 1932, cies, aso BS 9 aed es 
— = in which the decline really stopped. At that The steadiness of the upward trend in Great Britain 7 
oer see ner y a an es — eg -e throughout the past year holds out a prospect of continued J End 


partly due to changed buying habits on the part of the 
public, to which it is very generally attributed in the trade. 
But it seems probable that it was also in part due to an 
increased physical volume of consumption. Looking back 
it now seems fairly certain that the physical volume of 
consumption was already increasing during 1932 but was 
offset by the decline of prices. 
in the middle of 1932 paved the way for an increase in 
retail turnover in this country which set in in November 
of that year. 


At the same time it is clear that the revival of demand 
for different categories of goods took place at considerable 
intervals, while fluctuations in the turnover of some classes 
of goods were much more extreme than others. Piece-goods, 
the sale of which touched lower levels than any other group, 
did not turn the corner until the beginning of 1933. The 


The hardening of prices . 


expansion of retail business in 1934. This expansion has 
already had a significant effect on the level of retailers’ 
stocks, and further relief to manufacturers of consumable 
goods may be anticipated from this source in the absence 
of untoward developments. 

It is a matter for congratulation that at last even such 
very limited information with regard to the trends of 
retailing should be available. Indeed, that as much should 
have been achieved in the short space of four years by 
purely voluntary efforts is remarkable. The value of a 
sample investigation of this kind would, however, be 
enormously enhanced if periodical general ascertainments 
were made of the organisation and activity of the distri- 
butive machine as a whole. Such an ascertainment can 
only be made by holding a compulsory Census of Distribu- 
tion on similar, though possibly less elaborate, lines than 
the Census of Production. 


APPENDIX 


(A) WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES.—-DECEMBER 31, 1927-1932; AND MONTHLY, 1933 
CEREALS AND MEAT 














Wheat Flour | Barley | Oats | Maize Rice | Potatoes Beet 
No. 2 English | London | English | English i. ar ; onelich | Atgentine 
Northern | Gazette | Standard,| Gazette | Gazette :? roy = = a - a — Chilled 
Manitoba | Average | Ex-Mill | Average | Average ee — — 1eS | Hind-Qrs. 
Per Qr. | Per Cwt. |Per 2801b.| Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. | Per Qr. | Per Cwt. | Per Ton | Per 8 Lb.| Per 8 Lb. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. £ Ss. Ss. 
End of 1927 ............ 58 0 9 10 41 0 11 4 9 3 38 0 14 3 | 6-00 4-67 4:17 
End of 1928 ............ 49 3 9 6 35 6 10 2 8 11 42 3 13 9 6-00 5-33 4:17 
End of 1929 ............ 55 6 9 6 40 0 8 8 7 «0 31 0 12 6 3°75 5-67 5-17 
End of 1930 ............ 24 6 6 0 23 6 8 3 5 6 17 9 8 0 6-00 5-25 4-67 
End of 1931 ............ 30 9 6 1 23 9 8 3 6 8 18 6 8 7} 10-25 4-50 3°75 
End of 1932 ............ 25 3 5 4 21 3 6 11 5 9 19 0 7 Wi 5°75 4-50 - 3-75 
End of January, 1933 25 6 5 4 21 3 7 #1 5 11 20 9 7 0 5°75 4-75 4-00 
» February _,, 24 9 5 3 20 9 6 8 6 0 20 0 6 9 5-50 4°75 3-50 
» March + 25 6 5 2 21 3 6 3 5 11 19 6 6 2} 5-00 4-50 3-83 
» April 5 27 9 5 3 23 3 6 5 5 8 19 0 6 5} 6-25 4-50 3-42 
» May - 28 9 5 11 24 3 6 8 5 8 18 6 6 6} 4-50 4-67 3-67 
» June 5 31 9 6 5 26 3 6 11 5 9 18 6 7 0 3-75 4°42 3-33 
» July " 31 6 6 8 26 3 6 7 5 10 19 0O 7 #1 4-25 4°17 3-33 
» August - 29 0 5 0 24 3 11 O 5 5 17 0 6 6 4°75 3-83 4-08 
» September ,, 27 +O 4 10 24 3 10 11 5 4 17 9 6 4} 4°75 3-91 3-91 
» October _,, 25 9 4 9 20 9 9 8 5 6 18 0 6 6 5-00 4-08 4°17 
» November ,, 25 3 2 7 20 3 9 2 5 3 20 3 6 3 5-00 4-00 3-50 
End of 1933 ............ 25 3 4 5 20 3 9 3 5 3 20 0 6 0 5°25 4-42 4-08 
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(A..—WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued. 


CEREALS & MEAT(Cont.) 





Coffee 


Costa 
Rica, 


Good to 


OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS 





7 


Coconut 
Cheese | Butter Oil 


Cocoa Sugar 
a Refined 
Trini- Crystal- Granu- |c,nadian| Danish | Crude 
dad | “lisea | ,/ated, 
London 


Fine 








Mutton Bacon Tea 

—— N.Z. Indian 

ba i Frozen | Danish || Auction 

Wethers Average 

Per 8 Lb.|Per 8 Lb.| Per Cwt.|| Per Lb. 

Ss. Ss. s. d. d. 

End of 1927............... 6-67 4°75 79 6 18-62 
End of 1928............... 7-00 5-00 98 0 17-50 
End of 1929............... 7-00 4°83 105 0 13-12 
End of 1930............... 6-83 3-92 62 6 14-25 
End of 1991............... 5-17 2-83 45 0 10-18 
End of 1982............... 4°83 2-92 65 0 7°31 
End of January, 1933 5-00 3°25 56 0 9-34 
if February _,, 5-83 3°17 61 0 11-18 
March a 6-00 3-08 74 0 9-98 

April i 6-00 2-75 80 0 9-56 

May . 6-00 2-58 80 0 9-59 

June ¥ 5-50 3°17 72 0 9-30 

July at 4-67 3°17 76 0 10-46 
August a 4-83 3-42 88 0 14-96 
September ,, 4-50 3°42 88 0 16°35 
October __,, 5-17 3°25 74 O 13-76 

' November ,, 5-33 3-33 78 O 12-83 
End of 19983............... 5-33 3-50 78 0 13-84 


{ 


Per Cwt.} Per Cwt.| Per Cwt.| Per Cwt.| Per Cwt.}] Per Cwt.| Per Ton 


s. 
177 
160 
165 
122 
112 
94 
90 
87 
81 
81 
80 
80 
78 
76 
76 
73 
72 
72 


SOmanccococencoancoco™ 


s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
74 O 31 3 29 93) 101 Of; 181 O 
60 6 24 3 24 71105 OO]; 200 0 
62 6 22 3 22 9 97 0]| 180 0O 
49 6 20 6 19 6 76 Oj} 142 O 
46 0 19 103] 20 8 65 0] 136 0O 
42 0 | 17 44] 18 113] 64 0] 122 0 
39 6 17 43] 18 33] 63 07] 115 O 
37 0 17 44] 19 O48] 64 O} 104 O 
36 6 17 44) 19 33] 64 O 90 6 
36 6 17 44] 19 02) 66 O 95 6 
36 6 17 14] 19 33] 67 O 87 0 
36 6 17 74} 20 O 68 0 90 0 
36 6 17 74} 19 5}] 66 6 97 6 
36 6 17 73| 19 54) 52 6] 105 6 
36 6 17 103; 19 84) 57 0] 116 O 
36 6 18 44] 19 2 51 6] 115 6 
36 6 18 4$| 18 113] 51 O] 113 0 
35 0 18 9 18 113; 48 0] 101. O 


£ 
42-50 
39-00 
34-00 
25-50 
25-00 
23-00 
22-50 
22-50 
21°00 
21-00 
22-00 
21-50 
21-50 
20-50 
18-00 
18-50 
17-00 
17-00 


























MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


“aA 








Safe Deposit Service 


This service is available at the Head 
Office building in Poultry for the convenience 
of individuals, limited companies, firms and 
associations. Among its advantages are those of 


ECONOMY : The annual fee ranges from 10s. 


to £3, according to the size of safe selected 


PRIVACY : Renters may examine the contents 
of their boxes, deal with correspondence 
and conduct interviews in comfortable 
private rooms each equipped with telephone 


SECURITY : A specially constructed strong 
room, with a 35-ton circular door and frame 
contains several thousand private safes each 
fitted with adeed box. A renter is supplied 
with the only two keys of his safe to which 

he has sole access as often as he desires 


INSPECTION IS INVITED 


A leaflet entitled ‘‘ SAFE DEPOSIT SERVICE” and containi: 
illustrations is obtainable at any of the 2100 branches of the Bank 


Similar facilities are provided at the office 
at 140 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 









Trading Abroad 


The existence of restrictions in a given 
country may temporarily prohibit 
dealings in forward exchange, but 
up-to-date information on this and 
on all points bearing on Forward 
Exchange generally may be obtained 
through any branch of the West- 
minster Bank. For any who may be 


unfamiliar with the facility, a very 


brief outline entitled Forward Ex- 


change is always available 


at its counters 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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(A..—WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued. 
TEXTILES 
































Cotton Wool Silk Flax Hemp Jute 








yvarn—| Cloth— | Enslish, | Sse Italian, |;.. ' 
American| Egyptian | “39s | 39-inch | S°Uth- | scoured| TOPS | Raw, |-yom@") Manila _— 
ane Po ‘|- Twist | Shirtings Washed Super fr. Milan 
Combing 


¢ 
cr 
es 
ne 


Per Ton] Per Ton | Per Ton 








Per Lb. ) Per Lb. 
d 








d. d. d. s. d. d. ; s. .d. £ £ 
End of 1927...... 11-06 17-75 15-25 14 0 28-50 48-0 3 41-50 31-75 
End of 1928...... 10-59 19-45 15-50 14 0 27-50 44-0 22 6 36-00 32-25 
End of 1929...... 9-42 14-15 13-87 13 O 23-00 33-0 18 9 35-50 27°75 
End of 1930 ...... 5-34 7:70 9-00 10 144} 13-50 22-0 10 9 23-00 15-50 
End of 1931...... 5-34 7°10 9-12 9 9 13-50 22-0 11 9 20-25 19-25 
End of 1932...... 5-10 7°15 9-00 9 2 10-00 19-0 9 0 18-75 14-75 
End of Jan., 1933 5-02 7°13 8-62 8 10 10-00 19-0 8 103 18-00 14-62 
» Feb. __,, 4-90 6-89 8-37 8 9 10-00 18-0 79 15-75 14-12 
» Mar. ,, 5-18 7°22 8-50 8 7 10-00 17-5 7 6 14-75 14-87 
- ee 5-83 7°72 9-12 8 10 9-50 18-0 8 6 15-00 17-50 
» May ,, 6°45 8-61 9-75 9 3} 9-00 20-5 8 6 16-75 19-37 
» june ,, 6°53 8-55 9-87 9 5 10-00 23-0 0 6 16-75 17-50 
» a os 6-18 8-31 9-75 9 5 12-00 25°5 9 9 15-50 16-62 
» Aug. , 5-69 7-60 9-12 9 2 13-00 27-0 9 9 16-00 16-50 
» Sept. » 5°55 7-33 9-25 9 3 13-00 27°5 9 3 15-50 15-31 
» Oct rs 5-48 7°21 9-37 9 4 13-00 27-0 8 9 15-50 14-75 
Nov. 5-10 7°01 9-25 9 4 13-50 28-0 7 9 14-50 14-25 
End of 1933 ...... 5-46 8-05 9°5 9 5 14-50 29-0 7 9 14-50 15-62 
MINERALS 
Pig Steel Iron Tin ‘ 
Cleve- 
land, | Middles-| Middies-| 1.C., | Yycish» | Dutham, | Sheffield, |) Fogiish | Stan- | Stan- | Gop 
— brough brough S. Wales Ad’ty. oe Som Pig dard dard 
Per Ton| Per Ton| Per Ton | Per Box | Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton) Per Ton| Per Ton 
s. £ £ s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. £ £ £ £ 
End of 1927...... 65-0 8-25 10-25 18 6 19 1h 15 0 20 6 23-75 | 265-12 | 60-91 | 26-25 
° End of 1928...... 66-0 8-50 10-25 18 0 19 43 14 9 21 0O 22-25 | 225°75 | 74-00 | 26°67 
End of 1929...... 72-5 8-50 10-75 18 9 20 14 16 9 21 0 23-25 178-12 | 68-00 | 19-87 
End of 1930...... 63-5 8-50 10-75 15 6 20 O 15 3 23 O 16-25 116-50 | 46-50 | 13-75 
End of 1931...... 58-5 8-50 10-00 14 6 19 6 14 74] 23 0 17-00 141-18 | 38-53 14-59 
End of 1932...... 58-5 8-50 9-75 16 0 19 6 14 6 23 6 12-50 148-44 | 28-56 15-44 
End of Jan., 1933 | 58-5 8-50 9-75 16 0 19 6 14 6 23 6 12-25 148-56 | 28-34 13-94 
» Feb. _,, 58-5 8-50 9-75 16 0 19 6 14 6 23 O 12-00 148-87 | 28-03 14-25 
» Mar. ,, 58-5 8-50 9-75 15 9 19 6 14 6 23 O 12-00 153-56 | 28-28 14-44 
» 2 « 58°5 8-50 9-75 16 0 19 6 14 6 21 6 13-00 173-87 | 31-29 14-81 
» May ,, 58-5 8-50 9-75 17 14 19 6 14 6 21 6 15-50 | 210-37 | 38-28 16-87 
» june ,, 58-5 8-50 9-75 17 43 19 6 14 6 21 3 15-25 | 225-37 | 37-69 17-62 
» july _,, 58-5 8-50 9-75 17 14 19 6 14 6 20 6 14-75 | 214-87 | 37-09 17-37 
» Aug. ,, 58-5 8-50 9-75 17 13 19 6 14 6 20 6 14-00 | 219-44 | 36-09 17-53 
» Sot. 58-5 8-50 9-75 16 104 19 6 14 6 23 6 13-50 | 216-69 | 34-82 16-78 
» 2 . 58-5 8-50 9-75 17. 14 19 6 14 6 23 6 13-00 | 224-50 | 32-72 15-75 
» Nov. ,, 58-5 8-50 9-75 16 103 19 6 14 8 23 O 13-00 | 225-56 | 29-59 14-87 
End of 1933... 58-5 8-50 9-75 16 7} 19 6 14 8 23 O 12-50 | 226-94] 32-15 14-56 


STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKHOLM 
Established in 1856 


CAPITAL: Kronor 110,000,000 :— 





TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : HEAD OFFICE : 
NITTON-STOCKHOLM STOCKHOLM 16 
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(A.)\—WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS 












Rubber | Crystals | Creosote 


Se | eS | | | 














43 | 5 
$ x Be oe Plant. Sod: Lo di 
Be: ap | Portland) “ox |g/14Lbs| SPirit Sheet _ 














Per 
i q . Ns Gal. 
sd| ¢ | s 4a] 4 d. d s. dj ¢ d. d. 
End of 1997......... 7 0119-00} 54 O 9-62 31 114 12 75 O 28-00 | 20-00 5-12 8-87 
End of 1928......... 7 0119-00} 47 0 8-25 26 15 103 67 6 29-00 8-69 §-12 6-25 
End of 1929......... 7 0119-00} 47 0 6-31 21 17 12 67 6 45-00 8-06 §-12 4-25 
End of 19380......... 7 0118-00} 47 O §-81 22 15 11 67 6 22-50 4°25 §-12 3°75 
End of 1981......... 6 61|16-00] 43 0 §-12 22 15 9. 60 0 14-62 3°31 5-12 4-00 
End of 1992......... 6 6115-00] 43 0 4°12 15 18} 94 60 0 17-25 2-42 §-12 3-50 
End of Jan., 1933 6 61]15-50} 43 0O 4°25 15 183 $ 60 0 16-12 2-09 5-12 3-50 
» Feb. ,, 6 6115-50] 43 0 4-12 143 18} 94 60 0O 15-75 2-02 §-12 3-25 
» Mar. ,, 6 61]15-50] 43 0O 3-81 144 18} 94 60 0O 15-00 2-06 §-12 2-75 
» AB. 6 61]16-00} 43 0 3°81 144 18} 9 80 0 17-37 2-75 §-12 2-75 
» May ,, 6 6116-00}| 43 0 4-87 154 16 9 80 0 20-00 3-40 5-12 3-25 
» june ,, 6 61]17-00} 43 0 6-12 18 16 9 80 0 20-62 3°44 §-12 3°75 
» july ,, 6 6117-00] 43 0 6-31 183 16 9 80 0 21-00 4-28 5-12 3-75 
— — 6 61/17-00}] 43 0 6-69 18} 16 9 80 0 20-00 3-81 5-12 3-50 
» Sept. ,, 6 6117-00} 43 0 6-06 18} 16 9 80 0 19-12 3-89 5-12 3-62 
— —— 6 6118-00] 43 0 5°37 18} 16 9 80 0 18-75 3°88 5-12 3°25 
Nov. 6 0118-00} 43 0 5-12 18 17 9 80 0 19-37 4-23 5-12 3-00 
End of 1938......... 6 0118-00] 43 0 4-87 18 17 9 80 0 18-25 4-25 5-12 3°75 
SS RTE A TAN SP AE SS TT EI ICS 
English, Scottish & AUstrallan | junnssnsssssss 
Bank, Limited. 
Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, 
and 389 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 
Subscribed Capital - - ~- £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital-  - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietor £ 2,000,000 The 


Reserve Fund - - - £1,635,000 


Special Currency Reserve £ 1,585,000 Anglo-South 


Board of Directors: 


ANDREW WILLIAMSON, soca American Bank Lia 


cL. DAILLIEU, Bee » CS. THE HON. WALTER D. GIBBS. 


THE RIGHT LORD | E.M: JANION, Eso. OLD BROAD STREET EC2 
G.C.M.G, SIR TREDERICK \ w. EYOUNG. 
———_————- *The Bank is represented 
Asst, te--0.c Ee ~~ — JAMIE, by Branches and Affiliated 
as + Institutions throughout LATIN 
Bankers: Bank of England: Westminster Bank Limited, AMERICA and SPAIN and 
Chief Office in Australia : atfords complete facilities for 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. the transaction of every 
of it and Drafts issued the Branches and ipti p 
came Gutan’d Se > iad ee Se oe description of modern 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. banking business. 


Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 

Wool and Produce Credits arranged. 

Banking and Exchange Business of every description ee 
ustralia. 
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(B) WHOLESALE PRICES 
ECONOMIST INDEX NUMBER, 1931-1933 


Date 
1931 
66-3 || End Jan. 
66-5 » Feb. 
66°2 » March 
65-4 » April 
63-6 » May 
63-6 |} ,, June 
62-5 » july 
62-3 » Aug..... 
65-1 » Sept..... 
65°5 » Oct. . 
65-9 » Nov.. 
65-8 » Dec.. 
1932 
65-4 |} End Jan. .. 
67-0 » Feb... 
64-3 » Mar.. 
62-4 » Apr. 
60-5 || ,, May 
58-8 » june 
60-1 » july 
63-4 » Aug..... 
63-9 || ,, Sept. . 
62-0 a a 
62-3 » Nov... 
61-1 » Dec... 
1933 
60-9 || End Jan. .. 
60-0 » Feb.. 
59-3 » Mar.. 
61-4 » Apr. 
63-6 || * May 
65-0 » june 
65-3 ve jaty 
65-5 » Aug..... 
65-0 » Sept..... 
64-0 » st... 
63-1 » Nov... 
63-9 » Dec.. 
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(C) RATES OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON-—SELECTED DATES, 1926-1932;—MONTHLY, 1933; 
AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST OF 1932 AND 1933 


October, ,, 
November ,, 
December ,, 
January, 1934 


Passe 
Seas 
th Phere 


Saazeses 8 


92-46 
74-25 
61-75 
69-124 
58-25 


120 
107 3 
92-32} 
92-64 
93-22 
92-74 
66-624 
65-124 
66-433 
66-78} 
66-78} 
64-50 
64-87} 
64-183 
63-183 
60-373 
58-84} 
59-59% 
62-75 
61-843 


Francs 


to {1 


25-22 
19-81 
16-31} 
18-374 
15-73 


25-084 
“114 
-273 
-183 
+133 
25-044 
-374 
343 
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39-50 


to {1 


12-107 
9-50 
7-81} 
8-87} 


+123 


Stock- 


holm 


to {1 


18-159 
20-873 
17-50 
19-56} 
18-25 


-16 
“114 
13 


+133 
+13} 
75 

-374 


Kronor 
to £1 


18-159 
20-87} 
18-124 
20-00 

19-314 


23-83} 
19-223 
18-344 
18-19 
18-20} 
18-16 
18-25 
19-40§ 
19-50 


Kronen 
to £1 


18-159 
19-75 
18-00 
22-50 
19-25 


19-60} 
18-19 
18-20} 
18-173 
18-20} 
18-16} 
18-124 
19-31} 
22-374 
22-433 
22-43% 
22-43 
22-43 
22-433 
22-37} 
22-40 
22-40 
22-40 
22-40 
22-40 


Marks 
to {1 


20-43 
16-12} 
13-184 
15-624 
12-80 


20-37} 
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anit 
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(C) RATES OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON, &c.—continued 





B Bio de | Monte | Valpar- 
New York| “Aires | Janeiro | Video | also” | Bombay Kone Shanghai| Kobe | Singapore 


ee | ee | | ES | | | eS | A | eee 


Dollars | Pence to | Pence to | Pence to| Dollars | Sterling | Sterling | Sterling | Sterling | Sterling 


to £1 Dollars | Milreis Dollars to £ to Rupee | to Dollar| to Tael | to Yen | to Dollar 














s. e . \e e s. s. 
Par level _ ...........0008 1 oi ae 7 2 
Highest, 1982 ......... 1 6 1 62 | 2 Of | 2 2 
Lowest 45 -eseneeee 1 5 1 2% 1 7} 1 2 
Highest, 1933__......... 1 6%] 1 6 1 9 1 2 
Lowest 5) ssesseeee 1 58 | 1 2341 7 1 2 
Beginnin 
January, 1926 ......... ° ° 1 6% | 2 4§ 3 1%] 1 2 
January, 1927 ......... . : 1 6% 111%] 2 5 2 2 
January, 1928 _......... ° ° 1 6% | 2 OF 27 1 2 
January, 1929 ......... *85 : 1 6y]| 2 Of | 2 7% 1 2 
January, 1930 ......... . . 1 5$3]) 1 8 2 1¢ 2 2 
January, 1931 _......... ° ° 1 584} 1 14] 1 =°5 2 2 
January, 1982 ......... . ° 1 6% | 1 5} 111 2 2 
January, 1983 _......... 3-33} 42 54 30 t 1 ot 1 3 1 7 1 2 
February, ,, «sess. 3-39 41 53 34 t 1 6 1 3 1 8% | 1 2 
. co epeaaaaain 3-41 414 5} 333 t 1 6} 1 3 1 8} 1 2 
April, a. aiieatin 3-42 41} 53 33 t 1 6f, | 1 3% 1 8% | 1 2 
y -< sebeodone 3-90. 42 5 35 t 1 6; 1 4¥% 1 3% 1 2 
June, eames 3-99 42 43 34 t 1 6%] 1 4%] 1 3 1 2 
July, ion -dialehaeaite 4-30} 412 44 34 t 1 64] 1 44%] 1 3h] 1 2 
August, “ womennen 4-44 42 4 334 t 1 64 1 5 1 3 1 2 
September,,, —...-+.++- 4-53} 44 4 364 t 1 64/1 43 1 3} 1 2 
October, ,, — ceeeeeses 4°77 45 4 37 t 1 63, | 1 5%] 1 3¢ 1 2 
November, ,, —...-- s+ 4-78 444 4 36 t 1 6 1 5% 1 3% 1 2 
December, ,, —-ee-eo0ee 5-21 354 4 35} t 1 St 1 54 1 3% 1 2 
January, 1934 ......... 5°15 35% 4 354 t 1 64 1 5§ 1 4% 1 2 
t Nominal 





THE UNION BANK OF 


| AUSTRALIA uma, | SWISS BANK 
CAPITAL AUTHORISED AND ISSUED - £12,000,000 } CORPOR ATION 


a a : 7 together £7,350,000 ¥ (A COMPANY LIMITED BY SHARES, INCORPORATED IN SWITZERLAND) 


Currency Reserve - - - ° 1,500,000 §& 1872, 
Reserve Liability of Resieee - = £8,000,000 § 





s . 

a aa ia $ BASLE, ZURICH, ST. GALL, 
nike. C8. bso. © A VIDSON, Brig Gen Sir ARTHUR MAXWELL, Y GENEVA, LAUSANNE, 
The Kt. Hon, LORD HILLINGDON. Tip Bey, LORD STONEHAVEN, h LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, 
SOMERVILLE Ry LIVINGSTON. | PC.GCMG.DSO. , NEUCHATEL, SCHAFFHOUSE 
HEAD OFFICE: _ 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 3. Capital paid-up- - £6,400,000 

Manager :—W. A. Lama. Assistant Manager :—G. S. Gopven. Reserves- - - - £2,120,000 


Secretary :—F. H. McIntyrg, 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA AND | 
NEW ZEALAND, viz: LONDON OFFICE - 99, GRESHAM STREET, E.0.2 


in VICTORIA wa: oo & WEST END BRANCH : 11, REGENT STREET (warentoo prace), S.W.1 
. NEW SOUTH WALES 
UEENSLAND 21 
" TASMANIA =~ - & All descriptions of Banking and 
ounsltt Exchange Business Transacted. 
Drafts u , gue tnd Head oem, a = be obtained 
from the Bank’ s Agents thr ne throurbou = ag me pl a able ii 


“Tekerebie Remittances are also made Correspondents in all 


an + aye d 


the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand are purchased or y Parts of the World e 


° 2 are received at Head Office at rates of interest and for periods which 
may be ascertained on application. 
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(D) Variations 1x VoLumME oF ImPpoRTS AND EXPORTS OF 
Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND (F) STOCK MARKET PRICES IN 1933 


(Average of year 1930 = 100) 











Highest & Lowest 
Rise ot Year 1933 
Exports of 


Total po 









Net 
Importa 














Sshz58 


23833 









62: 92 60 
ist 104 z a 105 oat 
94 99 + 5 
108 1124 | + 4 11 108 
634 73 + a 78 
9 164 | + 7 234 11 
45 61 + 21 66 
se | ied 15 at] se 
VARIATIONS IN AVERAGE VALUES OF IMPORTS AND EX PORTS 33 = 7 *h at = 
(Average values of year 1930 = 100) 94 87 - 4 100 S 
a or| sits] 8 | # 
= 29 + 7 38 at 
Imports | British | Imported | tndex No. 58 @ liu et 57 
Produce | "Gise | SPAM 4% aeeesececesecesnencnereree 654 | 72h | + 7 59 

























British Railways 
1931—January-March 83-8 89-0 
i iD steemubipeseeanabene 78°7 87°4 Great Western Cons. Ord. Stock ... 34 55 + ar | 31 
sane ba Bi | St teers me |tat| gl 
October-December 73-5 88-5 
London, Mid. & Scottish Ord. Stk. 1 26 + 9} 29 12 
ST Saiictientunsinds 77°1 87-2 Southern Railway Det. Ord. ...... 10 20 | + 10 24 9 
AMERICAN & Dominion RalLways 13 ° 294 " 
1932—January-March 73-6 2 Atchison Shares ...............0sesee » § 88 “4 
Apel Jane onenmacnmmenanned 63.9 =3 New York Central”... +7 | 618 | 205 
July-September 65-9 83-5 amy nace + 10 44 21 
October-December 65-8 84-6 ION Pacific ..........000cceeceeseeeeee 11 + 4 144 91% 
Bengal & North -Western, Ord. Stk. | 273 +17 | 293 240 
TN icccsncsanebeesus 68-4 85-2 Rohilkund & Kumaon, Ord. Stock | 225 260 | + 35 | 260 225 
008—Jon ~March 21-3 82-8 Foreign Railways 
HEED cccccocccsccesseccess 69-3 83-2 : 26 11 
ul Seantiene 70-5 85-9 me » Bolivia)Coas.Sth Stk. 124 + . a. it 
mate —— poeeuee==| | fa) |S 
uenos ACIDC STOCK = ceecee 
ia ad 71-7 84-5 Buenos Ayres Wester Stock 16 2 + 8 a 18 
Do Dejerred Stock ie a 1 a 7 + ; 18 . 
Central Uruguay Ordinary Stock 1 _ 
Central Ordinary Stock 5 + 1 23 
(E) DAILY AVERAGE MONEY RATES Entre i i ny Stock ans Mu, 14 ° t a 
real estern coe 
Market ina oe ase 13 12 - } 20 10 
Bank Rate, Deposit Short Mexican Ist Preference Stock ...... 1 + 2 t 
Years Rate | 3Months’| Rate, come San Paulo Stock ....-..sesesesssecece 84 —- 4] 102 68 
Bi Banks United of Havana Stock ............ 4 + 1 8 2 
esos Shares 
£s. d. s. d. s. d. £ s. d, 
624 4% ‘34 412 8 12, with {2% paid) 9% | + 9 8 
31310 | 213 0 11310 | 2 511 CO ant tations, Java (£1) 1 + 1 
39912141 19 9 116 8 ted Serdang Rubber (2/-) ...... + 
400]310 9 | 200 | 212 5 Ualted Serdang eccsssvoseesvososeres 1 3%] + 1 3 1 
4110/42 0]2110/]3 93 red (Bri S. Atsica) (16/-) 1 + 1 2 
§00]403]300)])411 Forestal Land, iy cspanionit + i 
413 0 | 4 410 | 213 0 | 315 0 Hudson’s Bay (£1) .....s..csesseeees 1 + 1 
410 0 43 0] 210 0 | 312 6 vian tion Ord. Stock 1 2 + 1 
510 0 5 5 4 310 0 412 3 Do. SIE ceeteeahesinueie 5 8 + 3 15 5 
385 | 212 3 185|296 Brazilian Traction Co. (No par) ... 13 11g | -— 2 19 8 
318 7 311 0 2101] 3 010 Gas Light and Coke Ord. (£1)... 1 sf + 1 1 
302]1169/]1 5241115 7 J. and P. Coats (£1) .....s.scessesee 2 3] + 3 2 
200] 01310 | 010 0 | 015 5 Courtaulds (£1) .......ceccccesreesseeee 1 2m | + 2 lt 





THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 









Capital and Reserve Funds £3,600,000 


London Office - - 38 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2, 
where accounts may be opened on usual London terms. 


Head Office: 38 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Over 200 Branches throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of Banking Business transacted. 






BAM SOs De LOM ., 


a ee eee 
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a ne nD eee nee Total for Total for Total for 
Prices Highest & Lowest Whole Year Whole Year Whole Year 
Rise of Year 1933 Year ods Year she Year £ 
a 1909......00006 182,356,800 1917 ...... 1,818,596,000 192S..ccccece 282,214,500 
End ot | End of oO 1910........006 267,439,100 1918 ...... 1,393,381 ,400 1926......006 230,782,600 
Year Year Highest | Lowest BEBE coccccccese 191,759,400 1919 ...... 1,036,059,400 1927.....0006 355,166,000 
1932 1933 Fall csetcesiee ,850,000 | 1920 ...... 367,549, 1928......... 369,058,100 
Be iccccccsese 537, oo 388,978,200 i ae 285,239,400 
1914.......0008 512,522, 1922 20000 573,675,600 1930......... 267,800,700 
1915.......0006 685,241,700 ae 271,393,200 1931......... 102,144,300 
2 - 2 li 1916... o+ 585,436,400 1924 ...... 209,326,100 NB cccecees 188,910,000 
+ SE nicsctas 244,780,500 
+ 
1 2 + 1 
2 2 | + 2 1 
1 1 + 1 1 Whole Year} Whole Year| Whole Year| Whole Year 
- 1930 1931 1932 1933 
+ * 1 
3t 2 - 1 8 
lt 1 + # 18 £ £ £ £ 
4 5 + 1 5 3 British Government Loans .... | 65,640,000 | 10,700,000 |102,739,200 |150 eee 
2h 2ni+ wi 2 1 Colonial Government 49,081,300 | 30,571,600 | 23,761,200 | 24,174,500 
— Government Loans 1,330,000 1,740,000 N 5,298, 600 
Bri Corporations, etc. ...... 41,657,600 8,007,300 | 28,831,800 | 24,542,500 
20/6 28/6 + 8/- 28/6 = Colonial Corporations ........... ,001 ,500 Nil 117,200 Nil 
6 + 10 Foreign Corporations............ Nil Nil Nil Nil 
1 1 + 2 21 13 Bri Railway5S.......ccccsccesee 16,119,500 Nil 8,162,500 Nil 
+ 7 3 Colonial Railways ..........css0 2,875,600 il 60,000 Nil 
42) 53/- | +10/ 3 1 Foreign Railways ................ 7,615,000 | 2,910,000 | Nil Nil 
A a ,800 il Nil 738,300 
South African Mines ............ 493,500 371,900 Nil 1 a 
_ ae 4,597,500 | 8,963,300 726,400 1,133,400 
G we IT | me Financial, etc. oes ae —- 2,738,700 
NE AP AL jj Breweries .........cccccccccccssceees 078, 112, :977,1 
- Merchants hen — | Sae° 10, 401300 $48,300 2 wan 
Dgstixation oF New Capita. — and Land ............c000 . a "138,700 aa "229,000 
TIED ccsvecoccccceccesoccsecceccse ,160, 1 : 204,400 
Kinutioon nee a. esunimeaananaae 8,050,000 | Nil 714,000 | “Nil 
| hao Heide eesmrvae | San0 | .07400| zg | Jase 
1,400 31, 7,888,400 woes ene Teeg. | 5, , : 
ei7e 500 si e77 poe 23'223'900 Tramway ond Onibas noe Nil 000 | "Nil 75,000 
443,518,300 74,924,200 55,233,100 Motor Traction and Manuf’ing 681,600 7,102,300 Nil il 
133,915,600 92,722,900 44,754,700 Gas and Water..........sccccceceee 3,393,300 ,000 299,000 Nil 
84,612,400 72,276,900 52,436,800 Se Sey one Stee 
155,018,300 919,000 16,276,500 los conccesesesccececssoees 20,000 82,500 1,805,900 2,272, 400 
129,175,700 $3,174,300 48, f Patents and Prop. 367,500 ,000 105, 000 Ni 
883 99,812,400 48,470,000 Docks, ‘ours and Shipping if an Nil N 
263 583,100 63 158,400 42,316,600 Banks and Insurance ........... 3,023,600 136,400 08, 585) 4 
1H4's02'000 36/508, 400 oT i1ss a0 267,800,700 |102,144,000 aapi0p0 244,780,500 
163,072,000 25,547,000 291, 
210,240,500 29,150,800 5,389,200 








lThe National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


AUTHORISED & SUBSCRIBED CAPITA. - - - coieeecail 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - £2,000,000 \ £4.114.742 
RESERVE FUND & UNDIVIDED PROFITS £2, 114,742 ’ 
Directors : 
Sm Aust E. Hargis, K.B.E. (Chairman). Tux Rr. Hon. Viscount Hamppen, K.O.B., C.M.G. 
Taz Rr. Hon. Lorp Batrourg or BuBLEIGH. RicHaRD DuRANT TROTTER, Esq. 


Henry F. Fresuwater, Esq. Sm Tuomas Witrorp, K.C.M.G., K.O. 
AnTuurz Wi1u1s, Esq. 


Head Office :—8, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. Chief Office in New Zealand ;—WELLINGTON. 
Acting Secretary and London Manager: A. O. Norwoop. General Manager: Sm J. T. Grosz. 


The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, conducts every description of Banking Business connected 
with New Zealand through the medium of 


84 Branches and Se 
RT A aT 





IONIAN BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED - - £1,000,000 | RESERVE FUND - - - - £100,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP - - - £600,000 | TOTAL ASSETS - - - - £3,910,412 


HEAD OFFICE: 25/31, Moorgate, LONDON, E.C. 2. 












GREECE : 
EGYPT : . CYPRUS : 
Central Office—ALEXANDRIA. per Beta Central Office—NICOSIA. 


10 Branches and Agencies. 4 Branches and Agencies. 





EVERY FORM OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICE. 
THE BRITISH BANK FOR THE NEAR EAST. 
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THE EASTERN BANK, LTD. BANK 


2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C3 GOSPODARSTWA 
KRAJOWEGO 


(NATIONAL ECONOMIC BANK) 




























Subscribed Capital .. - £2,000,000 
(200,000 Shares of £10 each) 


Paid-up Capital see eee eee £1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders £1,000,000 
Reserve Fund ... £500,000 

















JEROZOLIMSKA I, WARSAW 
Telegraphic Address: KRAJOBANK, WARSAW 














BRANCHES : 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, KARACHI, MADRAS, 
COLOMBO, SINGAPORE, BAGHDAD, BASRA, 
AMARA, MOSUL, KIRKUK, BAHRAIN 







Paid-up Capital: Zl. 150,000,000 
Reserve Fund: Zl. 68,995,000 








Total of Balance Sheet, as on December 31, 1932 
Zi. 2,132,874,000 





Conducts all cneipiannatt of analing business 

















Current Accounts are aia and Fixed 
Deposits are received at rates of interest 
which may be ascertained on application. 





19 Branches Correspondents ail 
in Poland over the world 












EXECUTORSHIPS and TRUSTEESHIPS 
UNDERTAKEN. 


INCOME TAX CLAIMS prepared. 


HANDLING OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





NATIONAL DISCOUNT 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


35 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telegraphic Address: Telephones : 
“ NaTpDIs, STOCK, LONDON.” MANSION HOUSE 6241 (3 lines 





















Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


fipcoepecated in th in the he Colony of Toms of Hongkong. bet by Ordling of ge 
1929 of the y of the Colony.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 









ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ...  ... $20,000,000 SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £2,153,335 
STERLING ... .. £6 
RESERVE FUNDS oTVER "$1000.00 PAID-UP CAPITAL - ~- £1,000,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS ... $20,000,000 
Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
SHAW iy = 


RESERVE FUND- - ~- £1,000,000 





DIRECTORS: 
Col. The Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, C.B., D.S.O., Chairman. 
Lt.-Col. The Hon. GEORGE , FREDERICK W. GREEN. 
AKERS-DOUGLAS. H. S. H. GUINNESS. 
The Hon.ARTHURM.ASQUITH, | Sir SIGISMUND F. MENDL, 
D.S.O. KBE. 


FRANCIS GOLDSMITH. Sir CHARLES D. SELIGMAN. 
Manager—Franols GOLDSMITH. 
Sub-Manager—Ropurt E. de B. Bats. 
Asst. Sub-Managers—H. R. W. Brown, Henry O. Lucas. 
Chief Accountant: 
SEYMOUR 8. JOHNSON. 
Secretary—OnaRLus H. Goveg. 


Auditors: 
PRIOg, WATERHOUSE & Co. 


8. H. DODWELL. Sion ae PATERSON. 
J. A. PLUMMER. 5-5. 










Francisco, apore, So 
Patani, Tiestsin, Tokyo, Tings vie Yloile, Yoke 
eee IN LONDON: 
on CR MS. 
Sis Sutherland. 


Bankers: 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED. 


Treasury Bills, Bank and Mercantile Bills negotiated. 


Money received on Deposit at Call and Short Notice at the 
Current Market Rates of Interest, and for longer periods 
upon specially agreed terms. 


Loans granted upon approved securities. 
All communications to be addressed to the Manager. 





MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
©. J. Barnes. R. E.N. coats. 
Sub-Manager : G. M. Dalgety. 


9, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, C3 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


neorperated by Reyal Charter, 1737. 
























CAPITAL LONDON OFFICES : 

full: i City: 
apna Ea COMPLETE BRITISH COLONIAL ]} 5 sisepsas E.c2 
RESERVE FUND: |l| AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE omen 

48 ring Cr S.W.1 

aa TOTAL NUMBER OF OFFICES 252 smaieanmnmall 

DEPOSITS : Cformecly Branch of Bask of 
£59,257,330 CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 64 New Bond Street, W.1 


General Manager—WILLIAM WHYTE. 
Associated Bank—Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. (Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House). 





BANK OF SCOTLAND 


CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1695. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - « «=« «= s ° 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - - £1,500,000 


£4,500,000 


RESERVE FUND and BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD - £2,386, 157 
DEPOSITS and CREDIT BALANCES as at 28th February, 1933 £36,049,095 


Governor: The Rt. Hon. LORD ELPHINSTONE, K.T. De Governor: Sis RALPH ANSTRUTHER OF BALCASKIB, Bart. 
™ GEORGE i Scorn, 7 Treasuser. 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH. 


GLASGOW, Chief Office: 2, St. Vorcenr Praca. J. W. MacFarrane, Manager. 
LONDON OFFICES: City Office—30, Bisnopscare, E.C.2. J. W. Jounsrom, Manager. 
Piccadilly Circus Branch—16/18, Piccapury, W. C. D. ALLIson, Manager. 


251 Branches and Sub-Branches in Edinburgh, Guo, and throughout Scotland. 
Every description of British and Foreign Banking B usiness transacted. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. Betabliched 1836. 


Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000. Paid-up, £1,100,000. Uncalled, £3,900,000. 
RESERVE FUND - £1,550,000 
DEPOSITS, ist November, 1933 - £34,423,314 

Head Office : EDINBURGH. 
JOHN TAYLOR LEGGAT, Gewznat Manaozn. FREDERIOK GEORGE DRYBURGH, SscngtaRy. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
City Office—37 Nicholas Lane, | E.C.4. 


JOHN COWAN, Manager. GILCHRIST, AsswTanT ManaGER. 


West End Office—18/20 Regent eaten Piccadilly, S.W.1. 
JAMES MOIR, Manacer. 





Branches in all the Principal Cities and Places in Scotland. 


E d f Banking B t ted. The k_undertakes the duties of Trust E. t der Wills, T: 
wary Gonmigtion © -_ Pn alae Settlements, “a oo ie Ebecanbe ond cane i——_o-., eau wanes ones 





THE P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office!: 117-122, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Authorised Capital - - £5,000,000 Subscribed Capital - - £2,504,160 
Paid-up Capital - - - §2,594160 Reserve Fand - - - £180,000 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. Correspondents in all parts of the World. 
BRANCHES : 14 Cockspar Street, Londen, 8.W.1; Bombay; Calcatta; Calicat; Colombo; Hongkong; Madras; Shanghai; Singapore 
Affiliated Bank : Head Office: 


ALLAHABAD BANK, LIMITED. CALCUTTA; with 36 Branches and Sub-Agencies in India. 


Se der teri Rs. 40,00,000 Subscribed Capital - - - - + Re. 40 
ony Sell TR ny OS ee 
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102nd Annual Report of 


The Bank of Nova Seotia 


CAPITAL PAID UP - - - - $12,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - - $24,000,000 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
Balance December 31st, 1932 __ ... eee 

















ese ose oe ove e- §$ 578,224.74 
Net Profits for year, losses by Bad Debts estimated and provided for me - sia oes ons 2,035,900 .02 
$2,614, 124.76 
Dividend No. 253 at 14% per annum ee... pee i es soe oe ak ca a 420,000.00 
Dividends Nos. 254, 25 ‘and 256 at 12% per annum ... one a cee _ ee 1,080,000 .00 
Dominion Government Tax on circulation to mane om 1933 — ois can sicls ne 112,000.12 
Contribution to Officers’ Pension Fund ... sale sin “* cite ai one 115,000.00 
Written off Bank Premises Account eee abe one vee oe ose a on 250,000.00 
Balance carried forward December 30th, "1933 . ove eve ove oe “ ose on ove 637,124.64 
$2,614,124.76 
GEeERAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 30th, 1933 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock paid in oe ove eee eee ope — se eco om $12,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund oe $e on wn sa aie 24,000,000 .00 
Balance of Profits, as per Profit and Loss ‘Account... ooo eee ooo eee 637,124.64 
Dividends declared and unpaid ... oe ove oes eee eee occ 363,977 .31 
—————_ $37,001,101.95 
Notes of the Bank in circulation ... eee oe we eis a ik $11,501,047 .40 
Deposits not bearing interest ove " $32.4 475 976.09 
Deposits bearing interest, nents interest accrued to date . — 16,384.60 207,992,360.69 
Advances under the Finance Act .. ove o os os en 3, 214 ,000.00 
$222,707,408 .09 
Balances due to other Banks in Canada .. 2,181,331 .15 
Balances due to Banks and jes Correspondents: in the United Kingdom a and 
foreign countries . 2,183,714 .45 
Bills Payable ee — ene see oe oe se -~ ‘> ese 255,154.19 
———————_ $227,327,607.88 
Letters of Credit outstanding eee eee eee eee eee eee o- aon 5,722,393 .89 
Other Liabilities not included in the foregoing .. pas — pee nee ate Te ie aie 265,650.02 
$270,316,753 .74 
ASSETS 
Current Coin pee je woe eee i — ae ane — me sae oe — $8,994,314.12 
Dominion Notes _... oe su wai om eae ois aan _— --,  24,253,953.00 
United States and other foreign currencies sei an ee se ee i ‘i ioe > 2,089,584 .29 
Notes of other Banks te ee oe mee vee an a sit sis oe 897,136.20 
Cheques on other Banks ... ove ove ove eee 8,197,667 .72 
Balances due by Banks and Banking Correspondents elsewhere than in Canada... oe one ove 6,505,285 .84 
$50,937,941 .17 
Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves. ... sen sis on oe sini — 1,250,000 .00 
Dominion and Provincial Government securities, not exceeding market value bee 54,905,113.68 
Canadian municipal securities and British, Foreign and Colonial public securities other ‘than Canadian, 
not exceeding market value... . * 16,372,484 .26 
Railway and other bonds, debentures and stocks, not exceeding market value... “~ 7,912,674.10 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans in Canada on stocks, debentures and bonds and other 
securities of a sufficient marketable value to cover . 9,042,136 .72 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans elsewhere than in ‘Canada on stocks, ‘debentures and 
bonds and other securities of a sufficient marketable value to cover ae om 1,968,072 .64 


: . . sa $142,388,422 .57 
Other current loans and discounts in Canada (less rebate of interest) after making full provision for all 


bad and doubtful debts . -» $97,117,482.51 
Other current loans and discounts ‘elsewhere than in Canada (less rebate of f interest) after making full 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts eve coe eee 13,132,518 .02 
Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit, as per ‘contra coe os oe < sa = 5,722,393 .89 
Non-current loans, estimated loss provided for . ove cee ove — ose ove 878,029 .67 
Bank Premises at not more than cost, less amounts written off - sie — ae oe ci 7,624,458 .53 
Shares of and Loans to Controlled Companies bes ve om on ie 2,725,795 .97 
Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the ougem ‘of the circulation fund eee eee oon one 531,194.42 
Other assets not included in the foregoing... ... eee one see o coe oe wee pa 196,458.16 
$270,316,753 74 
S. J. MOORE, PRESIDENT. J. A. McLEOD, Genera Manacer. 


Auditors’ Report to the Shareholders: 

We have examined the above General Statement of Liabilities and Assets as at December 30th, 1933, and compared 
it with the books at the Chief Office and with the certified returns from the Branches. The Bank’s investments and cash 
on hand at the Chief Office and at the Toronto and Montreal Branches were confirmed by us at the close of business on 
December 30th, 1933. We have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required, and in our opinion 
the transactions of the Bank which have come under our notice have been within the powers of the Bank. 

We report that in our opinion the above statement discloses the true condition of the Bank and is as shown by the 


books of the Bank. D. McK. McCLELLAND, F.C.A., of Price, Waterhouse & Co. Audit 
A. B. SHEPHERD, C.A., of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. * , 
Toronto, Canapa, 15th January 1934. - 


Tho Bens of Dove Sestia conducts a eral banking business. Cully cutaget toe Barhes » Collection and Letter of Credit 
ee See with oe paste = Fa wor eave han se is —— sosnass wi ‘Canada, Newfoundland and the 
LONDON OFFICE : 108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 

E. C. MACLEOD, Manager. 





Lauren, His Printers, 
z Majesty's wast Berting 6 fea ee, BCA 





Y., Post Offics, 





